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CONGRESS AND PROPOSALS FOR INTERNATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT 


Percy E. Corsetr 


Since the summer of 1949 a number of resolutions embodying proposals 
for world or regional federation have been pending in the Congress of 
the United States. During the early months of 1950, extended hearings 
on these various proposals have been held by the Senate Subcommittee 
on Foreign Relations headed by Senator Elbert Thomas.’ The purpose 
of this article is to present a critical study of the background, content, 
and the implications of the projects thus submitted for congressional action. 

The movement for world government may be traced far back in Eu- 
ropean history. What is unique today is the careful attention being given 
to world government and other plans for large-scale political union even 
in the highest governmental circles here and abroad. In recent years this 
movement for world federation has spread with gathering force to the 
far corners of the earth. What was once the dream of poets and philoso- 
phers has become a serious factor in politics — something to be reckoned 
with by those who formulate and execute foreign policy. The League of 
Nations and the United Nations Organization, both products of the move- 
ment, brought to the crusaders hardly more than a pause for disillusioned 
assessment. Nor is it likely that the present agitation for regional or uni- 
versal unions authorized and equipped to preserve peace will fade out, 
as Other movements have done when people have recovered from the 
emotional shake-up of a great war. The drive that we are now witness- 
ing is unique in its vigor and volume. It is led by a score of associations 
organized nationally and internationally. It has enlisted distinguished 
political figures, business leaders, prominent churchmen, scientists, and 
scholars of the highest standing. It has acquired equipment and practice 
in all the modern arts of public persuasion. 

The drive is also unique in the cogency and range of its rational appeal. 


Percy E. Corsetr is Professor of Government and Jurisprudence at Yale University, 
a Fellow of Davenport College and Associate of the Yale Institute of International 
Studies. Dr. Corbett is the author of Post War Worlds and Britain, Partner for Peace. 
This article previously appeared as a memorandum issued by the Yale Institute of Inter- 
national Studies. It is here reprinted, with revisions by arrangement with the Institute. 

1 There are at least eight resolutions pending before this subcommittee. They stand under the 
names of Senators Tobey, Kefauver, Thomas, Sparkman, Fulbright, Taylor, Fergerson and Flanders, 


respectively. Only the first four are specifically discussed in this memorandum, since they raise all the 
problems of world government and multinational federation which I propose to examine. 
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The need for bold political and legal adjustment to the modern inter- 
dependence of nations is becoming patent to the increasing numbers of 
people who are intelligently interested in international affairs. Along with 
the need, the possibility of larger-scale control and coordination of hu- 
man activity is thought to have grown with the meteoric developments 
in transport and communication. 

Two principal motives bring recruits to the present movement. One, 
positive but secondary, is the hope of vastly enhanced human welfare. 
The other, negative but dominant, is the fear of mass destruction in a 
third world war. Tales of the horrors to come from atomic bombing have 
until now caused no panic. In Europe the struggle for existence has left 
little time for reflection, or else reflection has led only to a fatalistic ac- 
ceptance of defenselessness. In this country, widespread confidence in 
an immensity of space and plenitude of resources has not yet given way 
to any mass preoccupation with future peril. There is, however, accumu- 
lating evidence that daily warnings of the potentialities of the new 
weapons are gradually overcoming popular complacency and lassitude 
and are stimulating popular demand for international political measures to 
meet the threat. 

In general, the onus of proving necessity rests on the advocates of 
change. But the case of a merger of existing sovereign states into larger 
collectivities is being pressed with such strength and persistence that 
governments are beginning to feel upon their own shoulders the burden 
of proving that all practicable progress is being made in the direction 
of world organization. In Washington, the Department of State is observ- 
ing with a lively interest the activities of federationist groups and the 
fortunes of their various projects. 

The resolutions before Congress vary from the vague generalities of 
pious wishes to fairly precise programs of action. 


I 


We may begin with the resolution introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on June 7, 1949 by Representative Hays of Arkansas, and in 
the Senate on July 26, 1949 by Senator Tobey of New Hampshire.’ It is 
supported by no less than 104 Representatives and 19 Senators of both 
major parties. As introduced in the Senate its text runs as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That it is the sense of the Congress that it should be a fundamental 
objective of the foreign policy of the United States to support and 
strengthen the United Nations and to seek its development into a 
world federation open to all nations with defined and limited powers 
adequate to preserve peace and prevent aggression through the enact- 
ment, interpretation, and enforcement of world law. 
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This resolution would not commit the government to any precise or 
immediate action. Nor does it commit its supporters to vote for any specific 
plan of supranational organization. It does not attempt to meet any pres- 
ent emergency. What it recommends is the stimulation and encourage- 
ment, as occasion permits, of a kind of evolutionary process. It looks 
innocent enough. But the adoption of this resolution by Congress might 
have consequences of considerable national and international importance. 
In the first place, it would signify to all nations that the Congress of the 
United States had adopted the view that the way to meet the threat of 
war is to establish a world-wide constitutional union. Second, it might in- 
terfere with necessary congressional action on proposals made by the 
Administration to meet in some other way immediate problems of inter- 
national security. In both these respects, it can be bracketed with the 
Kefauver proposal. 

On the day that Senator Tobey introduced his resolution, Senator Ke- 
fauver of Tennessee, with nineteen Senators supporting him, introduced 
another. This resolution would request the President to invite the democ- 
racies which sponsored the Atlantic Treaty to send delegates represent- 
ing the principal political parties “to meet this year with delegates of the 
United States in a Federal Convention to explore how far their peoples, 
and the peoples of such other democracies as the convention may invite 
to send delegates, can apply among them, within the framework of the 
United Nations, the principles of free federal union.” No more than the 
Hays-Tobey Resolution does this come to grips with immediate problems 
of security or peace. The one element of precision and immediacy in it 
is the proposal of a federal convention “this year.” Yet the implications 
of a mere invitation from the President of the United States to such a 
convention would be sufficiently serious to call for mature deliberation 
by our highest national authorities, and the year 1949 passed without 
definite response to the suggestion. 

What would these implications be? Important among them would be 
the clear indication that the United States had ceased to rely upon treaty 
associations of existing independent nations as the principal mode of cop- 
ing with common problems of security and welfare, and was now ready 
to plan a constitutional union of all the democracies. 

This would amount to endorsement of a large part of the case which 
world federalists are striving to make out. The energetic propaganda 
employed by some of their spokesmen has made it an invidious task to 
submit that case to cool analysis. To say that one is against world govern- 
ment has come to be much like announcing opposition to virtue. To say 
that one is for it in principle, but not in favor of trying to set it up im- 
mediately on a constitutional basis, is to incur the charge of hypocrisy. 
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Yet, in spite of some dubious methods of persuasion, the case itself merits 
painstaking scrutiny. 


II 


The basic argument runs this way: Where several sovereign states 
have existed, wars have always broken out among them. Where sovereign 
states have given up enough of their sovereignty to form a federation, 
peace has always been kept between the previously warring units. Where 
men have lived under independent legal orders, there has always been 
war; when they have come together under one legal order there has always 
been peace. Not all the champions of a universal legal order so completely 
ignore revolution and violent secession, or have so conveniently forgotten 
such incidents as the Swiss religious wars of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries and the Sonderbund of 1843-47, and such cataclysms as 
the American and Spanish civil wars. But those who have observed that 
neither unitary nor federal organization has always prevented even the 
bloodiest conflict hardly attach due significance to the fact. 

The significance of the fact is this. Political union keeps the peace only 
so long as no very large group within it feels that the conditions of union 
have become intolerable, and feels this strongly enough to resort to vio- 
lence. Put in another way, peace is kept only so long as the sense of com- 
munity is not destroyed by the neglect or violation of interests held para- 
mount by a group strong enough to hope either to win control of the whole 
union by violence or to secure liberation and set up its own state. 

It becomes peculiarly important to bear this in mind when we are con- 
sidering the peace-preserving capacity of a union of large and powerful 
entities which have a long history of separate existence and ingrained dif- 
ferences of culture. Even assuming the disarmament of the constituent 
units and the existence of overwhelmingly powerful federal forces equipped 
with the newest atomic weapons, it is still possible to imagine either the 
United States or Soviet Russia violently resisting the execution of a world 
government's policy which ran counter to deep-seated convictions. Nor can 
any system of inspection and control give absolute assurance that within 
such vast territories the means of resistance are not being accumulated. 

The champions of federation argue that the great difficulty of con- 
trolling States as units is met in their proposals. The collective govern- 
ments which they would set up would operate directly upon the individual. 
It should be remembered, however, that both in the United States in 1861 
and in Spain in 1936 the constitution gave the central government direct 
power over the individual. This device, which is normal in contemporary 
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federations, cannot prevent a society from breaking up into warring groups 
when the divisive issues become grave enough. 

These considerations are not presented as proof that world federation 
is either undesirable or impracticable. But they are intended as a correc- 
tive to the dead certainty with which the prophesied benefits of the vari- 
ous plans are presented. If they qualify our expectations, as I think they 
should, they are a necessary element in a cool appraisal of the alternatives 
before us. 

It is a recurring complaint in world government propaganda that the 
political leaders betrayed their trust after the war, that, instead of obey- 
ing a mandate to set up a real world government at San Francisco, they 
were induced by their enslavement to tradition and their vested interests 
in the status quo to build a mere facade, deceiving their peoples by high- 
sounding phrases which concealed the fact that no substantial change had 
been made. Admitting readily that the whole duty even of democratic 
statesmen is not fulfilled if they do nothing but implement an already 
formed popular will, and that it is an essential part of their role to give a 
lead, we may yet hold to the view that the length of the lead must depend 
upon their judgment as to what innovations their peoples can be persuaded 
to support. Moreover, though one may accept the impressionistic finding, 
unsupported by adequate statistical data, that a vast majority of the world’s 
population wanted peace, we may still doubt whether they wanted it at 
the price of the detailed changes in attitude and methods which efficient 
world government would involve, and which are not by any means fully 
revealed when the deceptively simple question is asked: Do you favor a 
supranational organization endowed with the authority and equipped 
with the means to prevent war? 

War is, of course, one of the worst scourges of mankind. But to present 
peace as the supreme objective of human organization is to obscure some 
important questions of value. Wars are fought because men prefer a 
number of things to peace. There is excellent reason for believing, for in- 
stance, that the peoples of the democracies would prefer even atomic war 
to accepting what looked to them like a considerable risk of being brought 
under totalitarian form of government. Some distinguished work has been 
done by propagandists of world government in showing that the choice 
between liberty and totalitarianism is not quite so clear in a world subject 
to periodic war. They have painted in colors, that are not always too lurid 
the creeping encroachment on democratic liberties that is actually going 
on, as preparations intensify for the war that is feared. What they under- 
rate is the palpable difference in individual freedom, known beyond all 
theoretical argument by persons who have lived in both environments, 
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between a totalitarian country at peace and a democratic country even at 
war. They also ignore the fact that even where there is nothing to choose 
between modes of government, nowadays men will go a long way to im- 
plement their preference for native tyrants. 

What the champions of world government have to prove to the skeptical 
citizen is that his most precious values will be safer under their plan than 
they are at present. This is peculiarly hard to do in a country as confident 
as the United States is of overwhelming strength in emergency. Ameri- 
cans will continue to ask whether they can go on running what they con- 
sider their own affairs in their own way if the major questions of foreign 
policy and defense are handed over to a body in which their delegates 
may be outvoted. Faced with this difficulty, propagandists for world gov- 
ernment take the line that it becomes merely silly to talk about preserving 
“values” in a world exposed to the extinction of whole populations in a 
matter of minutes. This, I think, is an evasion. Rightly or wrongly, as the 
present relative insensitivity to fright indicates, people will go on thinking 
in these terms. 

What these queries suggest is that a solid basis in popular acceptance 
can be created for regional or world federation only if the crusaders in- 
struct their people faithfully in the attitudes, practices, and symbols which 
they must abandon if their states are to be subordinated to higher central- 
ized authority, and persuade them that the benefits will outweigh any sac- 
rifices of particular interest and familiar ways of seeking our personal or 
national objectives. It is, I think, a weakness of the current propaganda 
that it concentrates on the hypothetical benefits and ignores the changes 
which will inevitably appear burdensome. The kind of instruction needed 
will require a painstaking analysis of political processes in the national 
and international spheres, and an honest, scientific diagnosis of the defects 
in our present methods and doctrines which account for our inability to 
dispose of international conflicts without war. If it is too much to ask that 
this kind of analysis should replace the facile blanket condemnation of our 
recent and present political leadership, then I see very little hope of achiev- 
ing by consent a firm and efficient structure of supranational government. 
Analysis cannot, I believe, be rendered unnecessary by any amount of 
alarm caused by the prospect of atomic extinction. 

Let us assume that a constituent assembly of democratic states, or of all 
states willing to come, were convened this year. Let us assume also that 
the delegates were chosen by governments, by political parties, or by a 
combination of governments and political parties. One of two general types 
of results might, I think, be expected. The dominant note might be one of 
caution not to exceed the degree of real willingness back home to see the 
national authority replaced by supranational authority. In that event, the 
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new organization would probably differ very little in essentials from the 
present United Nations. Or conceivably, the vision of a radically changed 
new world, arising out of belief in radically changed popular attitudes, 
might triumph. In either case the draft would have to be submitted for 
ratification to the existing political authorities. If the draft were something 
decidedly new, the debate almost certainly would be long and acrid, and 
there would be competing appeals to public opinion. All the points at which 
the draft broke with tradition and shifted, an important decision-making 
power would be brought out in high relief by opponents. A public unpre- 
pared by patient and objectively thorough instruction would quite proba- 
bly reject the hypothetical benefits promised, and would cling to the more 
familiar pattern of action in spite of the (also hypothetical) horrors to 
which it is represented as leading. Meanwhile attention would have been 
diverted from less perfect but more immediately feasible measures needed 
to cope with urgent problems. 
Ill 


Political leaders, together with the active citizens of most contemporary 
states, acknowledge both in theory and in practice that the nation-state 
is no longer an all-sufficient solvent of man’s problems. We admit this 
whenever we join in an international organization to regulate communica- 
tions, public health, labor conditions, drug and white-slave traffics, avia- 
tion, or cultural exchanges. These are all agencies of international govern- 
ment, some of them approaching an all-inclusiveness which would merit 
the description of world government in their particular fields. We do not 
conceal their real function or tendency by describing them as “merely 
administrative.” In the phase of execution, all government is administration. 

It is true that great states do not yet entrust business intimately con- 
nected with their position in the power scale to international agencies oper- 
ating by majority decision. But they are verging on that stage when they 
join in organizations that control the establishment and service of inter- 
national air routes and thus affect the development of national aviation, 
or that regulate the international movement of goods and capital. Most of 
the agencies referred to are designed by the governments that enter into 
them to be world-wide in their membership and competence. We already 
have, then, or are trying to achieve, an important degree of world govern- 
ment. The question raised by the present movements is therefore not so 
much whether we shall have world government, as how much of it we 
shall have soon — whether, briefly, we shall make in one jump the transition 
from particular and piecemeal to general. For the scope of world govern- 
ment fitted out for the whole task of keeping the peace would have to be 
very general, in spite of the limiting phrases used by contemporary ad- 
vocates. 
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IV 


The line frequently taken is that a world or regional federation need not 
be endowed with multiple powers. The Hays-Tobey Resolution seeks to 
develop the United Nations “into a world federation open to all nations 
with defined and limited powers adequate to preserve peace and prevent 
aggression through the enactment, interpretation, and enforcement of 
world law.” All that is required, we are told, is the power to prevent aggres- 
sion and to impose the peaceful solution of disputes which seriously 
threaten friendly relations. So there is no reason to be apprehensive about 
any interference with our favorite ways of life. All that will be left, as now, 
to the determination of the federal units; the federal authority will have 
nothing to do with it. This simplification is deceptive, even if we are will- 
ing to assume that peace can be kept by a central organization which has 
no authority to deal positively with economic and social issues. The business 
of keeping the peace cannot be other than a complex one, especially be- 
tween the huge and varied groupings that are to have local autonomy 
under the proposed federations. Will the necessity for detailed control 
over human activity be any less when the object is to detect and stop 
threats to the peace than it is when the object is to prepare for war? The 
answer may be yes; but it is hardly self-evident. The propaganda of federa- 
tion dwells heavily upon the curtailment of liberty going on under our eyes 
as the democratic world slowly gears itself for war. It has less to say about 
the methods which a world government might, by a majority, find necessary 
to meet risks to its effective power, or to deal w ith any dee elopment within 
a constituent unit characterized, again by a majority, as a threat to friendly 
relations. Nor has it shown how powers can be kept limited once the body 
endowed with them has been given the means to enforce a majority de- 
cision. 

The question of the precise methods by which a world government 
would do its job is one that calls for much more study than ae been given 
to it. It is far from adequately treated even in the most elaborate projects. 
Until we can picture more clearly the necessary relationship of federal 
to national mechanisms of administration, the decision to enter one of the 
proposed federations would be a leap in the dark. The need for such fore- 
knowledge is concealed by the emphasis placed in the current propaganda 
on the simple and limited character of the power to be conferred on the 
proposed federal administration. 


V 


World federationists rely heavily upon the formation of the United 
Pe of America as a precedent showing how anarchy can be trans- 


2 Author’s italics. 
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formed into order in one constitutional jump from the method of agreement 
between sovereign communities to the method of one law over all. No ac- 
count is taken of the presence in the American case of basic elements of 
community which are lacking in the world as a whole, and lacking even 
in the group of nations signatory to the Atlantic Treaty. Common language, 
common law, a common mode of government, and earlier common na- 
tionality, meant that a great part of the foundation for the superstructure 
of legal and political institutions was already present. Even so, the future 
was to prove that differences of an economic and social order could tear 
asunder a union bound first by strong links of culture and tradition and 
then by a constitution which was the admiration of the liberal world. 

By urging this example upon their listeners, without mentioning the 
differences which destroy much of its cogency, the federationists conceal 
probably even from themselves some of the major difficulties that must 
be surmounted before their plans can work. They are proposing to build 
a community out of units lacking the similarities of outlook, objective, and 
method which usually provide the foundation of union. For the usual 
communities of interests they find a substitute in the awful common danger 
hanging over the nations of the present world, and the one great common 
interest in averting it. To win acceptance of their proposals they must 
either convince existing governments, which are wedded to their differ- 
ences of doctrine and method, or they must persuade the peoples to set 
up new governments more responsive to the needs of contemporary hu- 
manity. But how to reach the peoples behind the artificial barriers erected 
by their present rulers, to say nothing of the natural barriers of race, lan- 
guage, and tradition? 

In stern contrast to the aspirations of contemporary federalists, the Soviet 
government stands forth as the champion of sovereignty, opposing all 
efforts to restrict the veto in the Security Council of the United Nations or to 
convert that organization into a world government. Through all the media 
of its propaganda monopoly it brands these attempts, together with other 
proposals of regional or world federation, as moves in the imperialist 
conspiracy of the United States and Great Britain to bring all nations 
under their capitalistic dominion. Unrelenting resistance, varied by savage 
counterattacks, from one of the world’s greatest power-concentrations has 
forced some of the advocates of universal union to retreat, as a temporary 
measure, to less ambitious projects. The group now strongest is probably 
that which marches under the banner of Atlantic Union. Its influence can 
be seen in Senator Kefauver’s resolution, which contemplates a transfor- 
mation of the Atlantic alliance into a federal union, and in that of Senator 
Sparkman,* which would reinforce the alliance with an “Atlantic Interna- 
tional Contingent.” 

3 See below p. 394. 
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VI 


The Atlantic Unionists base their appeal on two principal calculations, | 
One is that the Union will offer such advantages of security and welfare | 
to its members that all states will want to join it: the other that, if the So. | 
viet Union holds out, it will be confronted with such an overwhelming | 
consolidation of power that it will never dare any aggression. In either — 
hypothesis, the security problem which now so exercises the Western de- | 
mocracies will be solved. In the second calculation, the crusaders have | 


recourse to principles which in other contexts they condemn, those namely 
of the balance of power. They justify this as a step on the way to the ulti- 
mate goal of universality, arguing that, though it may take a long time, 


there will eventually come such a demand among the peoples of the Soviet _ 


Union for inclusion that not even all the devices of the police-state will be 
able to repress it, and so the two worlds will become one. 

The two calculations may thus be stated in two concise propositions, 
namely that Atlantic Union will sooner or later attract even the Soviet 
Union, and that in the meantime its strength will prohibit attack. Both re- 
quire further examination. 

Hitherto, the Soviet Union has responded to British and American efforts 
to introduce unity and strength into the economic and military weakness 
of Europe not only by the broadcast vilification of Western motives, but 
by consolidating and expanding its dominance in Eastern Europe and in 
Asia. The prophecy of the Atlantic Unionists is that federation of the At- 
lantic democracies, replacing their present merely contractual association, 
will make the Politburo, or some other government set up in its place, see 
the hopelessness of the present Soviet policy as a mode of accumulating 
power adequate either for successful attack or for successful defense. The 
Soviet Union will therefore abandon its attitude of defiant hostility and 
demonstrate its willingness to collaborate with the West in the organization 
of a universal peace. 

Scant attention is paid to another possibility, namely that every step 
strengthening the association of the Western democracies will stimulate 
the opposing camp to higher endeavor in its countermeasures. The passion 
for independence is not always tamed by the spectacle of great opposing 
power, even when the inequalities are far more pronounced than in the 
present competition. It is not by any means clear that as the strength of 
the Western association grows the invitation to join it will look less, rather 
than more, like an invitation to be absorbed. As a balance-of-power device 
to strengthen the democracies against the grave threat of expanding Com- 
munism, the Atlantic alliance has merits; but as a positive step on the way 
to world government it is much more doubtful. It must stand or fall on its 
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merits as an accession of strength to one side in a conjuncture where world 
war looks on the whole more likely than world government. 

When we look at the Atlantic alliance in this light, another question 
presents itself. Would transformation of this association into a federal 
union really strengthen it? Certainly the substitution of the Constitution 
for the Articles of Confederation strengthened the union of the American 
states. But the unities of language, law, and modes of government which 
facilitated acceptance of the Constitution also facilitated its subsequent 
operation. Is it a safe generalization to say that political union always 
brings strength? 

None of the threats which the British nations have faced in the last four 
decades could persuade them to surrender their several independence and 
reunite in one sovereign collectivity. Their leaders have been firm in their 
belief that the strength which they have mustered in emergency is greater 
than could have been accumulated if the initiative of the separate units 
had been subordinated to one central authority. They hold that they in- 
creased in strength by increasing the autonomy of the parts until they 
achieved the status of distinct nations cooperating solely by agreement. 
Such calculation is perforce speculative, since no one can say with cer- 
tainty how strong the British nations would have been in the period from 
1914 to 1918 if they had remained one empire instead of relaxing into the 
loose association of the “Commonwealth.” But the history of that devolu- 
tion does at least suggest that the frictions and jealousies likely to develop 
in a federal government of the United States, Britain, France, Canada, 
Netherlands, Belgium, Norway, Denmark, etc., might impede the devel- 
opment of resources which the Atlantic alliance is seeking to pool and to 
multiply. 

We have now to examine, in the light of the foregoing review of the 
movement toward world government, two further resolutions. They were 
introduced in the Senate on July 8, 1949 by Senators Elbert Thomas and 
John Sparkman respectively. 


vil 


Under the Thomas Resolution, Congress would first “reaffirm its faith 
in the United Nations as the cornerstone of the international policy of the 
United States and as an institution which can progressively be made more 
adequate to assure the security of its members.” Then Congress would 
pledge “its support to a supplementary agreement under Article 51 of the 
Charter open to all members of the United Nations, by which the signa- 
tories agree, if the Security Council is prevented from fulfilling its duties, 
to come to the aid of the victim of attack if requested to do so by a two- 
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thirds vote of the General Assembly, including three of the permanent 
members of the Security Council.” 

This supplementary agreement, by avoiding the present requirement 
of unanimity among the five permanent members of the Security Council, 
would greatly facilitate enforcement action. It would also — and this is a 
specially noteworthy feature — enable action to be taken at need against 
one of the permanent members. The machinery of the United Nations 
would thus be made available (as it is not now) in the event of aggression 
by one of the great powers. A further provision is aimed at making its in- 
tervention effective. The signatories of the agreement would maintain 
specified forces for the immediate use of the United Nations. 

The Thomas Resolution thus proposes what is in effect a far-reaching 
amendment to the Charter without recourse to the amendment procedure 
therein laid down. 

Senator Sparkman’s resolution, which has points of substantial resem- 
blance to that of Senator Thomas, bears evidence of inspiration by Ely 
Culbertson, Chairman of the Citizen’s Committee for United Nations 
Reform and originator of the “Quota Force Plan.” It wants a revision of 
the Charter which would remove “the paralyzing veto-right in defined 
matters of aggression,” avert “the rising threat of the atomic catastrophe,” 
lift “the backbreaking load of the armament race,” and provide for “an ef- 
fective but tyranny-proof international police force . . . under a workable 
Security Council and World Court.” If these revisions are vetoed by a per- 
manent member of the Security Council, then, as in the Thomas Resolution, 
an organization for mutual defense would be established under Article 51 
of the Charter. This organization would be established within the Unite? 
Nations and open to all nations, “to the end that a united world front of all 
cooperating nations, in possession of overwhelming atomic and military 
power, and based on the principle of enforceable law against aggression or 
armament for aggression, shall avert, by firm action now, the third world 
war later . . . ” The resolution also urges that it should be an immediate 
objective in the implementation of the Atlantic Treaty to establish an 
Atlantic International Contingent. This would be “a balanced land, sea, and 
air force,” recruited wholly from the smaller states — Mr. Culbertson’s 
device for making an international army “tyranny-proof.” 

Clearly this resolution also contemplates reconstruction of the United 
Nations without employing the amendment procedure laid down in the 
Charter. Unlike Senator Thomas’s proposal, however, it suggests that this 
should be resorted to only after defeat, by use of the veto, of an attempt to 
amend in the regular way. 

On the surface, the Thomas and Sparkman Resolutions show less re- | 
lationship than the others to the plans of world federation which are being 
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urged by unofficial associations. But the connection becomes clear on a 
little examination. Abolition of the veto by a regular amendment of the 
Charter, or evasion of the veto by setting up, nominally under Article 51, 
a new security agency operating by a two-thirds majority of the General 
Assembly and three permanent members of the Security Council, would 
in effect transform the United Nations into a federal government. The 
most important difference between the present organization and a federal] 
government is the necessity of unanimity among the five permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council. Replace this with a majority vote, and the 
result is a supranational authority having the legal power to. impose its 
will upon any member. Back the legal power with the military force neces- 
sary to overcome opposition, as these resolutions propose, and we shall 
have world government as effective as it can be made by constitutional 
construction. 

Accordingly, all the questions that need to be asked about the plans 
that label themselves world or regional federation are equally pertinent 
in relation to the Thomas and Sparkman Resolutions. They, however, also 
pose in sharper form than the other proposals examined in this memoran- 
dum the question whether such tinkering with the Charter will not drive 
the Soviet Union out of the United Nations. There are many who would 
not mourn such an event. But, for those directly responsible for the con- 
duct of the foreign policy in all the democracies, it would, I believe, con- 
stitute a distinct loss. Here, after all, is one of the few places where 
members and high representatives of the Soviet government can still be 
met and talked to. Action in the United Nations caused a Soviet retreat 
"™*eh ended a crisis in Soviet-Iranian relations. Conversations between a 
delegate of the United States and a delegate of the U.S.S.R. at Lake Success 
led to an agreement terminating the Berlin blockade. The United States 
government holds that, in spite of all past frustrations, this is the forum 
in which any further negotiations on atomic energy should be conducted. 
It would be hard to calculate all the disadvantages of closing this rare 
door of communication between the opposing sides in the contemporary 
conflict; but the roughest calculation is enough to give pause in the devel- 
opment of plans that might have this result. 


VIiil 


A common note running through most of the plans and resolutions is 


that the United Nations has proved a failure as a security organization. 


Many of course argue that it was doomed to failure from the beginning 
because it did not have either the authority or the force to act directly 
against any aggressor. It is probably true, however, that most people rely- 
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ing upon a harmony among the great powers that has turned out to be 
woefully absent, expected far more of the United Nations than it has hither- 
to been able to accomplish. The fact is that it was not designed to deal 
with conflict between the great powers, and this, unexpectedly it seems, 
is precisely the kind of conflict that now threatens the peace. Two of the 
most vigorous reproaches against the United Nations are: (a) that in three 
years of effort it has been unable to establish an agency to control atomic 
fission and prevent the aggressive use of atomic weapons; and (b) that it 
has not contrived, in all that time, even to reach agreement on forces to be 
made available to stop aggression if the Security Council should be able to 
decide on such action. The fact that the cause of failure is not defective 
machinery, but conflict between the great powers where harmony was 
counted upon, does not check the search for a remedy in new machinery, 


IX 


It is a strong point in the federalist argument, and one relied upon more 
than any other, that treaty arrangements, leaving intact the sovereignty of 
the parties, have been tried over and over again as a means of keeping the 
peace, and have always failed. A new method is therefore rationally indi- 
cated — one which takes a measure of sovereignty away from states and 
lodges it, together with the material force necessary for its exercise in 
a central authority. It should be observed, however, that the strength of 


—_ — 


a 


this argument is lost if it is applied to any union of states which leaves | 


powerful units outside its scope. For then the arrangement is essentially 
one of the familiar balance type; and the same lessons of history which 
show the undoubted weakness of alliances and confederations based upon 
treaties, show also that balancing devices have not hitherto secured en- 
during peace. The only difference is that the feeble and temporary stabil- 
ization of the balance — or more accurately the overbalance — by treaty 
is to be replaced by what is represented as a strong and permanent stabili- 


zation by constitution. This difference cannot be counted on to change the / 


traditional reaction to overbalance, namely a search, which sometimes be- 


comes frantic and desperate, to shift it to the searcher’s side of the scales. 


As the main case for federation on a world scale, the argument contends 
that a central authority with sovereignty over states and with preponder- 
ant material force at its immediate disposal would be able to impose peace- 
fully, or at worst with less cost in human life and happiness, the settlement 
of conflicts which, in our present system of sovereign states, defy agree- 
ment and end in war. The difficulty of persuading the great powers to 
subordinate themselves to an authority where, though of course repre- 
sented, they might be outvoted, and which would have the force necessary 
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to compel compliance, is featured in all arguments against world federation 
as an immediate solution of our problems. But to emphasize this difficulty 
is not to make adequate reply to a case which insists that, difficult as it 
undoubtedly is, this is the only way of preventing war and the possible 
swift extinction of millions of human beings. Assuming, then, that this 
drastic change in power distribution can be achieved, how clear is the 
prospect that bold innovation will be repaid by reliable peace? 

It has been pointed out in this memorandum that the best constitutional 
organization cannot escape the risk of civil war, and that even a monopoly 
of modern weapons and a world-wide system of police cannot offer per- 
fect guaranties against disruptive forces. Some further emphasis should 
be placed on certain foreseeable features of supranational government 
which may make violent revolt more frequent there than it is in the na- 
tional sphere. 

We must expect in the world political arena the same kind of drives on 
the part of particular groups to get control of the supranational government 
as constantly occur in national politics. The stakes for which such groups 
will play will be even larger and more precious than those on the national 
table. The players will be gambling for world power. The loser must face 
submission to a will far more alien than that of an opposing political party 
and upon matters which, within the state, have ceased to be at issue. Sub- 
mission becomes more painful and more questionable, and the appeal to 
resistance on the part of the national unit becomes more compelling. 

A world-wide constitutional structure will always be exposed to such 
risks. They will, however, be reduced if a genuine identity of major ob- 
jectives has come into being before the constitution is adopted. Here, it 
is submitted, is a useful focus for federalist energies. Given this direction, 
they might speed the growth of the basic consensus without which stable 
political union cannot be achieved. At the present time the federalists fore- 
go any direct attack on specific urgent problems in order to win the prob- 
lematic advantages of a global constitutional solution. In some instances 
this creates obstacles in the way of specific settlements without any per- 
ceptible gain in general consensus. 

Take for example the problem of controlling the manufacture and use 
of atomic and hydrogen bombs. It would be an excellent argument for 
world government if the objection from the Soviet side to the majority 
plan in the United Nations had been that the goal could only be achieved 
as part of a system of world government and must therefore be postponed 
to that. On the contrary, the objection which the Soviet representatives 
persistently urged was that the majority plan was a long step in the di- 
rection of world government dominated by the Western powers and must 
therefore be rejected. I do not argue for the correctness of this position; 
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but the facts suggest that it will not help in the effort to win Soviet agree- 
ment to a plan of atomic control if we wrap it up in the general trappings 
of world government. 

It must be conceded at once that the prospect of agreement with the 
Soviet Union on this, on Germany, on Japan, or any other major issue of 
international politics, is not very bright for the moment. But it does not 
follow that when we cannot agree on any specific issue separately we 
can agree on the whole lot together. Economy of effort demands that we 
adopt that plan of coping with our problems which promises the best 
result with the least possible violence to rooted ideas and established in- 
stitutions. It may well be found that we cannot solve one without at the 
same time dealing with a number of others. But this can only be proven 
to the satisfaction of all necessary parties if it emerges from a direct joint 
attack by those parties upon the major issues confronting them. 


X 


The supreme issue in international politics today is not what is going 
on in Germany, or what is going on in the Far East, or even what is going 
on in atomic physics. The chief source of anxiety in each of these fields is 
the connection of what goes on there with a deeper and more general 
issue — the conflict between the Soviet Union and the West. Every project 
which presents itself as a plan for peace without making a direct attack 
upon this issue is either at best marginal to our most urgent business, or it 
is a plan of defense drawn up for the event of failure to hold the conflict on 
the level of physical combat. The Hays-Tobey Resolution falls into the first 
category, those of Senators Thomas and Sparkman into the second, while 
Senator Kefauver’s proposal has a foot in both. 

The Western democracies have already, in the Brussels and Atlantic 
Treaties, vigorous plans of military defense contingent on the failure of 
the United Nations to keep the peace. In a world as threatening as ours, 
it is difficult to condemn the further accumulation of such plans, though 
they all carry with them the risk of aggravating, rather than reducing, the 
danger of open war. What we know to be defensive, our prospective antag- 
onist always regards as offensive. There is, however, special reason for 
asking whether such plans as those now before Congress for setting up 
special military defense arrangements “within the framework of the United 
Nations” would make the best use of that organization in the developing 
conflict. One of the contingencies against which the Western world de- 
sires to guard itself is the continued expansion of Moscow-directed Com- 
munism by the stimulation of native movements rather than direct military 
attack. In Iran and Greece, the United Nations has had some experience 
in revealing and checking undue external influence. The refinement and 
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strengthening of its methods of guaranteeing self-determiation, for example 
by providing it with the means of relieving economic distress and even, at 
need, of arming peoples threatened with intervention, might prove a 
greater contribution to peace than the attempt to equip it now for direct 
military action. The United Nations would thus take over and make perma- 
nent a function temporarily performed by the United States. Its operations 
in this field, undertaken by the general association of nations, would prob- 
ably continue to be attacked by the Soviet Union as “British-American 
capitalist imperialism.” But in the recipient countries this stigma, which 
now limits the efficacy of American aid, would fall away. 

The gist of the argument set forth in this article is that campaign- 
ing for large, intercontinental federal unions is not the best way of dealing 
with the grave problems of our time. Weak as it is, the United Nations 
Organization is as great an advance in the direction of world government 
as the general consensus will support. Its failures are not primarily failures 
of machinery but of joint will. The defects of joint will which have limited 
the effectiveness of the United Nations also prohibit, for the present, its 
transformation into or replacement by an effective constitutional structure 
of world government. The best that we can yet do for the maintenance of 
peace is unrelenting work, through the United Nations and ancillary agen- 
cies, or by direct negotiation, upon the problems which divide the Soviet 
and Western worlds. 





THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


BY LINCOLN PALMER BLOOMFIELD 


The United Nations at the time of this writing has emerged from a period 
of uncertainty engendered by the Soviet boycotts beginning in January 
1950, into blazing prominence as a fast-acting agency for suppressing 
armed aggression. Many of the questions raised during the first four years 
of its existence concerning its vitality and effectiveness as the center of a 
collective security system have now been dramatically answered. Its forms 
have altered with experience, and by analogy to our Constitution, its action 
in response to the armed invasion of the Republic of Korea constitutes a 
precedent which may rank with Chief Justice Marshall’s most momentous 
decisions. Whatever new directions the organization and its Charter may 
take in response to the dynamics of the world society they represent, it is 
indisputable that this new parlimentary form of conducting international 
affairs has conclusively proved its worth and its indispensability to the fu- 
ture of the international community. 

The job ahead for loyal members of the United Nations remains as it was 
when the Charter was signed in June of 1945: to labor unceasingly and in 
good faith to make it work. As a leading participant in the work of the 
United Nations, the task imposed upon the United States is a heavy one. 
The election to cast aside our traditional disinclination to “entanglement” 
and to commit ourselves to wholehearted cooperation with other nations 
was a momentous one for this country, and, once made, required major ac- 
tion to carry out and sustain. 

The task of participation in international organizations has certain 
characteristics which are unique in our traditional setting, and which illu- 
minate the dimensions of the effort required. 

The nature of the organizations concerned is multilateral. Traditionally 
international relations were and to a considerable exent still are conducted 
bilaterally; in the United Nations we are one of 59 members, and must be 
prepared to deal with issues and cast our votes, as one of 59. We must also 
deal with a form of international life relatively new to us: the international 
secretariats. 

The nature of the subject matter covered is comprehensive. The political 
problems and the economic problems touch every geographic area and 


LincoLn PALMER BLOOMFIELD is staff assistant to the Assistant Secretary for United 
Nations Affairs. The opinions expressed in this article are those of the author and do 
‘not necessarily reflect the policy of any governmental agency. 
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region. The United Nations technical assistance program, now underway 
on a modest scale, gives promise of going to the root of economic distress 
and tension-breeding poverty in under-developed areas in all quarters of 
the globe. The social problems range from the feeding of children and the 
suppression of the traffic in narcotic drugs, to the development and recogni- 
tion of fundamental human rights. There are problems of transportation, 
of housing, of timber, coal, steel, of law, of medicine, of agricultural 
methods, of atomic energy, of telecommunications, of postal rates, of 
boundaries, of traffic in women and children, of armaments, of copyright 
laws—in short, of the gamut of the world’s activity. 

The problem of organization to conduct our participation is consequently 
one demanding an unprecedented degree of teamwork and coordination. 

The objective of the participation process is of course to forward this 
nation’s role and interests in a fundamentally indivisible world. The corol- 
lary of this is that through cooperation with other nations we work toward 
our goals of peace, security, freedom, and a better life for men and women. 
In organizing ourselves and disciplining our governmental machinery to 
play our part in this process, we have an immediate and practical two-fold 
objective: to ensure that the Government speaks with one voice on issues 
arising in the international forums; and to ensure that this voice represents 
the best-considered judgment and skill that this Government can bring to 
bear on a problem of foreign policy. At all of the meetings of the United 
Nations organs and subsidiary bodies and specialized agencies a United 
States representative must be prepared to arise and speak for his Govern- 
ment on the matter at issue. This fact alone serves to explain why the 
structure must be pyramidal—that is, a broad base for the purpose of secur- 
ing as many points of view as possible, exchanging ideas and information 
and hammering our final policy recommendations; a system of screening, 
reviewing, and channeling, to secure responsible approval of the tentative 
policies and, where necessary, reconciliation with positions taken in other 
situations; and finally, a point of departure at which the official sanction 
of the Government can be granted so that the representative at the other 
end of the line may be assured that he speaks with fullest authority. 


I 


The process of participation involves a number of steps. It is in the first 
instance authorized by the Congress. The Fulbright and Connally resolu- 
tions were passed in 1943, and the Senate ratified the United Nations 
Charter on July 28, 1945. The United Nations Participation Act, passed by 
the 79th and amended by the 81st Congress, is the legislative mandate 
under which the Department of State operates in this field, and there is 
enabling legislation on the books for our participation in the specialized 
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agencies of the United Nations. In addition, the United Nations Head- 
quarters Agreement, the Vandenberg resolution, the Headquarters Loan 
legislation, and the appropriations of funds for operation of the Depart- 
ment, the United States Mission to the United Nations, and the United 
States delegations to international conferences all over the world—these 
all constitute the legislative guide-lines defining the course of American 
cooperation with the world community. In addition, participation in some 
multilateral undertakings is done under the broad authority of the Presi- 
dent, through Executive Agreements, and so forth. 

Policies must be developed on the multitude of issues and problems 
confronting the organized international community. The United Nations 
and its specialized agencies held 428 major meetings last year with approxi- 
mately six thousand individual sessions, in the great majority of which 
United States representatives had to be prepared to state this Government's 
position. The agenda for the last regular session of the United Nations 
General Assembly contained 66 items, including the questions of Palestine, 
the former Italian colonies, control of atomic energy, Greece, Korea, dis- 
armament, freedom of information, technical assistance and economic 
development, refugees, political, social, and educational advancement in 
trust territories, and a draft declaration on the rights and duties of states. 
The Security Council still has on its agenda, in addition to the Korean case, 
18 other items, including Iran, Berlin, the Egyptian question, Indonesia, 
the appointment of a Governor for the Free Territory of Trieste, applica- 
tions for United Nations membership, and the Palestine question. Eight 
specialized agencies have had 60 major sessions already during 1950. 

It is apparent that the primary responsibility for initiating recommenda- 
tions for action on a specific subject, and for following up on the action re- 
quired of the United States on that subject, must reside at a designated 
and understood point in the Government. That is the point to which, ona 
given topic or problem, the Government can look for the necessary author- 
ity, technical knowledge and background. The political and territorial 
problems which arise in the United Nations General Assembly, Security 
Council, and Trusteeship Council are basically the responsibility of the 
Department of State. The Department of Defense has a vital interest in 
these issues, and principally in the military and security aspects of the work 
looking to regulation of armaments and provision of armed forces to the 
United Nations. In the case of the Trusteeship Council the Departments of 
the Navy and Interior have the job of actual administration of overseas 
territories and possessions of the United States, and their assistance is re- 
quired periodically in reporting on our stewardship and administration of 
United States territories. 

There are few problems of multilateral concern which do not touch the 
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functions and interests of some agency of the Executive Branch. The work 
of the United Nations Economic and Social Council covers the fields of 
interest of many of the executive departments and agencies. The roster 
of its functional and regional commissions and subcommissions mirrors the 
same catholicity of interest and activity: Social, Statistical, Population, 
Human Rights, Transport and Communications, Economic Commission 
for Europe, for Asia and the Far East, for Latin America, Narcotics, Status 
of Women, Fiscal, and Economic and Employment. In addition to the 
Department of State, there are at least 24 other agencies of the Executive 
Branch of the United States Government directly concerned with United 
States participation in international organizations, and the international 
side of their work in many instances bears inextricably on the success of the 
domestic programs they are charged with operating. 

To achieve the objective of presenting with a single voice United States 
policies which are consistent with each other and representative of the 
Government as a whole, the next basic element is coordination. The prin- 
cipal device for effective coordination of these many interests is the inter- 
departmental committee network on which the appropriate agencies are 
represented. For example, the inter-agency Committee on the Food and 
Agriculture Organization is chaired by the Department of Agriculture and 
includes representatives of the Departments of State, Commerce, Labor, 
Treasury, Interior, the Bureau of the Budget, and the Federal Security 
Agency. The Non-Self-Governing Territories Subcommittee of the Inter- 
national Social Policy Committee is chaired by the Department of State, 
and has represented on it the Departments of Commerce, Defense, Agri- 
culture, Labor, Interior, and the Federal Security Agency. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Board furnishes the chairman of the Air Coordinating Committee, 
which formulates our policies in the International Civil Aviation Organ- 
ization, and the Committee includes the Post Office, State, Commerce, 
Defense, Treasury, and Bureau of the Budget representation. The United 
Nations Economic Committee, a subcommittee of the Executive Com- 
mittee on Economic Foreign Policy, is led by the State Department, and 
has representatives from the Departments of Commerce, Agriculture, La- 
bor, Treasury, Interior, the Bureau of the Budget, the Tariff Commission, 
the Federal Reserve Board, and the Securities and Exchange Commission. 

Within the Department of State, the committee method for the coordina- 
tion of policy is not used as much as prior to the reorganization of the de- 
partment in 1949 owing to the clearer allocation of operating responsi- 
bilities now in effect. One committee, however, serves as the overall formal 
mechanism for ensuring that the broadest possible range of different 
departmental perspectives on United Nations matters is systematically 
harmonized, and drawn upon. The United Nations Liaison Committee 
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meets on an average of every two weeks, and includes in its membership 
various officers of the Bureaus of United Nations Affairs, Near Eastern, 
South Asian and African Affairs, European Affairs, Far Eastern Affairs, 
Inter-American Affairs, the Public Affairs and Economic Affairs areas, 
and the Office of Legal Adviser. Under it, “working teams” —a more in- 
formal and flexible variety of subcommittee — carry forward the day-to-day 
job of meshing the views of the United Nations specialists with the other 
specialists on the problems currently under consideration in the United 
Nations system. Representing the four geographic bureaus on the United 
Nations Liaison Committee are officers attached to their respective As- 
sistant Secretaries as “United Nations Advisers.” They furnish a central 
point within each geographic bureau of the department for coordination of 
political and area policies with those of the Bureau of the United Nations 
Affairs, and for the day-to-day liaison with that Bureau on United Nations 
matters. Within the working units of the Bureaus there is also daily inter- 
change among the desk officers responsible for areas and those responsible 
for the various cases before the United Nations. 

The stage at which these labors come to light is the instruction of Ameri- 
can delegates and representatives, and their expression of the official poli- 
cies and views of the United States at the meetings of international organ- 
izations. Permanent missions at the seats of the organizations represent 
this Government at the United Nations in New York, at the seat of the 
United Nations Economic Commission for Europe at Geneva, and at the 
International Civil Aviation Organization at Montreal. United States dele- 
gations are assembled, instructed, and sent to conferences of international 
bodies throughout the world, and between sessions of major organs there 
is a never-ending process of consultation and exchange of views and in- 
formation with other governments on United Nations problems. This 
consultation takes place throughout the year among the 51 permanent 
delegations to the United Nations located in New York. Other exchanges 
are carried on by United States missions abroad with the various foreign 
offices. Still other talks are held by the Department of State with the foreign 
missions in Washington. The use of these diplomatic channels is intensified 
during periods prior to major conferences, and reaches its peak in the 
months immediately preceding the annual regular session of the General 
Assembly. 

The final step in the process is the implementation of decisions and 
recommendations produced by the international organizations. When an 
adopted resolution of the Security Council or General Assembly, or of the 
other organs, is transmitted to the Secretary of State by the Secretary Gen- 
eral, the machinery of the Executive Branch again must turn to see that 
proper action is taken by this country to carry out its obligations. The re- 
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sponsibility for action must be assigned; follow-up mechanisms must oper- 
ate to ensure that the action is taken; and a report must be made to the 
organization describing how we have fulfilled our obligation. 


II 


As the staff arm of the President in the foreign affairs field, the Depart- 
ment of State has in this field responsibilities both for policy formulation 
and execution, and for coordination. 

Since January 15, 1944, the Office of Special Political Affairs and subse- 
quently the Office of United Nations Affairs furnished the point of coordin- 
ation—the clearing house—within the Department, under the Secretary and 
President, through which our policies and activities were channeled for 
expression in the United Nations. The Hoover Commission recognized the 
importance of fortifying this concept within the Department with respect 
to participation in the United Nations and in the related specialized agen- 
cies. Its recommendations called for creating five line units under five 
assistant secretaries, four of whom would head up regional bureaus, with 
the fifth to be in charge of relations with international organizations. (Sub- 
sequently a sixth bureau, German Affairs, was established.) It assigned to 
the Assistant Secretary for United Nations Affairs' the responsibility for 
the formulation of foreign policy proposals and for action, in line with ap- 
proved policy, in his field. At the same time, it specified that this officer, 
while participating in the formulation of foreign policy, should not be an 
additional agent in this field, but should, as far as possible, obtain his policy 
guidance from the other policy areas of the Department of State. It finally 
recommended that the Assistant Secretary for United Nations Affairs 
should handle the bulk of substantive, policy matters coming into the De- 
partment from missions at international organizations, without reference to 
the top command of the Department. 

The Task Force report on foreign affairs on which the Commission’s re- 
port was based recommended that the unit under the Assistant Secretary 
should be the channe!] for instructions to and from the United States repre- 
sentatives and delegations at the United Nations and all other international 
organizations and conferences. 

The Department of State, when Congress had approved the overall plan 
for the reorganization of the Department, established on October 3, 1949 
the Bureau of United Nations Affairs, and defined the responsibilities of the 
Bureau to establish its role as the official channel between the United States 
and international organizations of an inter-regional character. At the same 
time, certain responsibilities for “primary” policy formulation were trans- 
ferred to the Bureau from other areas of the Department. These included 


1The Assistant Secretary for United Nations Affairs is John D. Hickerson. 
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the development of United States positions on matters of international so- 
cial policy, on international refugee questions, on problems of displaced 
persons, on international health problems, on the international recognition 
and development of human rights, and on freedom of information. These 
were added to the Bureau’s previous responsibility for policy formulation 
on political and security matters in international organizations, and on 
international trusteeship and dependent area policies. 

The predecessor office of the Bureau of United Nations Affairs had estab- 
lished a unit on international administration, which consisted of a small 
group of specialists in the new and rapidly growing field of international 
public administration. Specifically, this unit covers the development of 
United States policy on budgetary, financial, and administrative aspects of 
international organizations, as well as the many problems involved in our 
role as host Government to the United Nations and other international 
bodies located within our borders. 

Also, shortly before the reorganization of the Department, the Division 
of International Conferences was transferred to this Bureau, which brought 
with it the responsibility for making recommendations on the extent and 
character of participation in international conferences, both of the United 
Nations system and other multilateral operations, as well as the prepara- 
tions, organizational and administrative, for actual participation of this 
Government in those conferences, with responsibility for administrative 
servicing of United States delegations to multilateral conferences through- 
out their duration. In addition, the Division provides administrative sup- 
port of United States delegations to United Nations and other field missions. 

The Bureau remained the central point for bringing into focus the multi- 
lateral viewpoint in our foreign relations, and continued to carry out its 
previous overall responsibilities for planning and guiding this Govern- 
ment’s role in the United Nations and the world community it represents, 
for interpreting the constitutions and charters of the international organiza- 
tions, and for the organizational and jurisdictional, constitutional, and par- 
liamentary problems which systematic collaboration of large numbers of 
nations has evolved. 

The Bureau of United Nations Affairs is set up to deal with problems 
functionally in order that the same expert knowledge and interest may be 
applied regardless of the international organization to each particular 
problem that may arise. The four Officers of the Bureau each share a seg- 
ment of this activity. 

The Office of United Nations Political and Security Affairs follows the 
political cases and problems of international security in the United Nations 
Security Council and in the General Assembly, collaborating closely with 
the appropriate geographic “desks” in the regional bureaus on a team basis 
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in preparing our positions for presentation to those bodies. For example, the 
case of Greece was placed on the Security Council agenda in 1946 and since 
1947 has been on the agenda of the General Assembly at each of its last 
three regular sessions. Our positions on the Greek case which were ex- 
pressed in both of those organs were prepared jointly by the Office of 
United Nations Political and Security Affairs and the Office of Greek, Tur- 
kish, and Iranian Affairs in the Bureau of Near Eastern, South Asian, and 
African Affairs with the assistance of the Counselor, Legal Adviser, and 
others. The other groups furnished the expert knowledge on conditions in 
Greece, United States policy toward Greece, the situation in the Balkans, 
and the personalities involved. The Office of United Nations Political and 
Security Affairs combined with this knowledge of the political and parlia- 
mentary situation in the United Nations, the Charter provisions which 
might or might not be applicable, the special questions of voting procedures 
and voting probabilities in the body itself, and the overall requirement of 
consistency with other actions which this Government was taking at the 
time and had taken in the past over a wide range of situations in the United 
Nations context. 

The policies, when finally approved within the Department and, where 
necessary, by the National Security Council and the President, are trans- 
mitted to the United States representative in the Security Council or the 
United States delegation to the General Assembly and expressed by the 
latter, in most instances, with the assistance of officers from the two parts 
of the Department originally involved and now acting in the role of advisers 
“on the floor.” 

This example can be multiplied many times; the cases of Palestine, 
Iran, Korea, Italian Colonies, Kashmir, Indonesia, and so forth. In several 
of these cases (Greece, Palestine, Indonesia, Kashmir, Libya) the United 
Nations sent to the field missions which included United States members to 
investigate the problem “on the ground,” and the Office of United Nations 
Political and Security Affairs served as the central “ ‘backstop” in the De- 
partment to the United States representatives and their staffs attached to 
the commissions as well as furnishing officers as advisers who accompany 
our representatives on these commissions. This Office also deals with the 
work of the Commission for Conventional Armaments under the Security 
Council. In this work, it cooperates with the Department of Defense, 
through the medium of the Executive Committee on the Regulation of 
Armaments, of which the State Department’s “steering member” is the 
Assistant Secretary for United Nations Affairs. It also reviews the policies 
developed in the regional bureaus of the Department for application in 
regional organizations such as the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and 
the Organization of American States, in order that our positions and actions 
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in those bodies may be fully consistent with our obligations under the 
United Nations Charter and our actions in the United Nations. 

The Office of Dependent Area Affairs is responsible for the Department's 
activities in the field of United Nations trusteeships, non-self-governing 
territories, and colonial areas generally throughout the world. In playing 
this role, it prepares instructions for the use of the United States Repre- 
sentative in the Trusteeship Council, and also furnishes advice to the 
United States Commissioners on the Caribbean Commission and the South 
Pacific Commission. In doing its job, the Office, like its political and security 
counterpart, works with the appropriate geographic offices in the Depart- 
ment on questions dealing with the particular areas and with the metro- 
politan powers concerned, and, as noted earlier, with agencies such as the 
Departments of the Interior and Navy on problems of administration of 
United States territories. 

The Office of United Nations Economic and Social Affairs has a complex 
coordinating responsibility for the development of United States policies 
and activities in the field of work covered by the United Nations Economic 
and Social Council, including its twelve functional and regional commis- 
sions, and in the major specialized agencies of the United Nations, and 
sees to it that the United States Representatives on those bodies are ade- 
quately instructed on all agenda items for their meetings. On social prob- 
lems, as indicated earlier, this Office has the job of policy formulation in 
collaboration with other Government agencies. On the economic side, it 
works as a team with the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Economic 
Affairs, drawing upon the expert economic knowledge located in that area. 
A current example is the Technical Assistance Program, in which the Office 
of the United Nations Economic and Social Affairs takes responsibility for 
developing policy recommendations on the major role which the United 
Nations system is to play in the program, Since many of the economic and 
social issues revolve around such basic values as standards of living, per- 
sonal security or the rights of the individual, long-term planning in co- 
operation with experts in agriculture, communications, health and other 
fields is obviously required. 

The fourth Office is that of International Administration and Confer- 
ences. This includes the Division of International Administration and the 
Division of International Conferences referred to earlier, and provides a 
common roof for the work involved in assembling and instructing our dele- 
gations to international meetings, and also for dealing with the multitude 
of financial, budgetary, administrative, personnel, site, legal, and other 
quasi-administrative problems of the organizations themselves as they 
affect United States participation. 

In addition, attached to the Office of the Assistant Secretary is the Refu- 
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gees and Displaced Persons Staff, which develops policy instructions to the 
United States Representative in the International Refugee Organization, 
and develops United States policies on refugee problems the world over. 
Here again, the policies are developed after close consultation with the 
area experts in the regional bureaus, with the Army (on problems in occu- 
pied areas) and with the United States Displaced Persons Commission. 

The manifold and diversified tasks of the Bureau are drawn together and 
supervised by the Assistant Secretary for the United Nations Affairs. He 
reports directly to the Under Secretary and, through him, to the Secretary. 
His signature appears on the formal instructions which transmit to the 
various United States representatives the final, approved policy papers pre- 
pared by the Bureau, or initially prepared elsewhere and pulled together, 
reconciled, and put in finished form by Offices of the Bureau. Under his 
direction special briefing on policy issues under discussion is furnished to 

United States Delegations to such major conferences as the United Nations 
General Assembly, as well as to newly-appointed United States representa- 
tives to United Nations organs, commissions, and field missions. He is the 
focal point for resolution of major differences on these matters which must 
be ironed out at higher levels. He takes part in the Under Secretary’s thrice- 
weekly staff meeting; he is chairman of the United Nations Liaison Com- 
mittee in the Department, mentioned earlier; and he conducts relations on 
behalf of the Bureau with his counterparts elsewhere in the Department, 
in other Government agencies, and in other governments. 

Relations of the Bureau with the Congress are conducted through ap- 
pearance of the Assistant Secretary and other officers before hearings of 
Congressional Committees; through informal liaison; and through one of 
the eight working teams of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on 
different phases of Department of State activity. The group on the United 
Nations is chaired by the Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
and will meet as frequently as possible with the Assistant Secretary for 
United Nations Affairs to ensure a flow of information and views on prob- 
lems of mutual concern. 

No description of the participation process would be complete without 
a brief description of the “front lines” — the Mission of the United States ac- 
credited to the United Nations in New York. This Mission is headed by a 
Chief of Mission* who is the United States Representative to the United 
Nations with the rank of Ambassador, and the formally designated United 
States Representative to the United Nations Security Council, Atomic 
Energy Commission, Commission for Conventional Armaments, and the 
Interim Committee of the General Assembly. Under the terms of the 
amended United Nations Participation Act (Public Law 341, 81st Con- 


2 Ambassador (former Senator) Warren R. Austin is Chief of Mission. 
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gress), the Mission also includes a Deputy United States Representative to 
the United Nations with the rank of Ambassador, who may also represent 
the United States in the Security Council and, like the United States Rep- 
resentative, may sit ex officio on any organ or commission of the United 
Nations proper. There is a deputy United States Representative on the 
Security Council, and Deputy Representatives on the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, Commission for Conventional Armaments, and Interim Committee. 
The Mission was formally established by Executive Order of the Presi- 
dent, which specifies that in addition to the above it shall include in its 
organization the United States Representatives on the Economic and 
Social Council and the Trusteeship Council. These both have Presiden- 
tially-appointed Deputies who have in practice been the Directors of the 
Office of United Nations Economic and Social Affairs and the Office of 
Dependent Area Affairs respectively. By doubling as Deputy United States 
Representatives at meetings of the two Councils, they have constituted a 
double link in the process of overall coordination and team-work between 
the Department and the Mission. The United States Representatives on 
the Military Staff Committee, one high-ranking officer from each of the 
three military services, are also part of the Mission, although unlike the rest 
of the Mission they receive their formal instructions from the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff in Washington instead of from the Secretary of State. In practice 
they operate as advisers on military questions to the Chief of Mission. 

This is the top staff. Managed by a Secretary General, and, under his 
direction, staffs to furnish administrative, fiscal, reporting, communications, 
personnel, and transportation services, the Mission is our “Embassy” in 
New York. The Public Affairs Staff deals in New York regularly with about 
40 news correspondents and with around 50 representatives of private non- 
governmental organizations which follow closely the work of the United 
Nations in New York. Technically speaking, if it were London or Paris in- 
stead of New York, the “Embassy” would be the small suite in the hotel 
where the Chief of Mission actually lives. The “chancery” would be the 
busy, active suite of offices in a modern office building. This is in fact the 
Mission, and the nerve center of our official United Nations activities in 
New York the year around. 

The United States Mission provides the Department’s day-to-day, in 
some cases, minute to minute, contact with the United Nations Secretariat, 
and with the delegations of 50 other nations permanently located at the 
seat of the United Nations. It has the staff to sit regularly on such fre- 
quently meeting bodies as the Security Council and Interim Committee. It 


furnishes a base of operations for the United States Delegations sent from | 


Washington to represent the United States at meetings of the United Na- 
tions at its temporary Lake Success headquarters: the Economic and Social 
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Council, the Trusteeship Council, and annually, the General Assembly 
meeting. 

The Mission enjoys the same relationship with the Bureau of United 
Nations Affairs, as, say, the American Embassy in London has with the 
Bureau of European Affairs. The Bureau of United Nations Affairs is its 
“home desk,” and on the organization charts a neat line runs down from the 
Bureau to the Mission, representing the normal two-way channel for in- 
structions, communications, and information. The Chief of Mission re- 
ports to the President through the Secretary of State. In practice, there is a 
perpetual flow of formal instructions, informal memoranda, telegrams, and 
trained officers between the Mission and the Bureau, supplemented by 
three busy telephone tie-lines. The relationship is close and harmonious, 
and the top officers of the Mission make periodic visits to the Department 
to participate in the thinking and planning which will emerge eventually 
in the form of formal instructions to act. It is clearly an “instructed delega- 
tion” and at the same time it is the New York half of a team organized to 
produce the most effective results in discharging our obligations as a Mem- 
ber of the United Nations. 

Ill 


To complete the picture, it is necessary to go outside the organizational 
walls, and to recognize the over-riding importance of this participation 
process to the individual. Membership in the United Natons and its sister 
organizations is meaningful only to the extent it constructively affects the 
lives and futures of individuals. 

The United States public, through its organizations, its letters to the De- 
partment, its press and radio, and its concern with the welfare of the cause 
of international cooperation, is an active participant. The Division of Public 
Liaison in the Department’s Office of Public Affairs keeps in close touch 
with the organizations, the educational groups, and the media of public 
information. Forty-two national organizations were invited by the Secre- 
tary to serve as consultants at the San Francisco Conference. So far as par- 
ticipation in United Nations activities are concerned, “secret diplomacy” is 
obsolete. The glare of publicity is blinding, with several thousand news- 
paper correspondents covering a General Assembly session in Paris, and 
fifty or a hundred representatives of national citizens organizations in fre- 
quent consultation with high departmental or New York mission officials 
on what United States policy should be. Taken in conjunction with the 
stature of United States representatives to the General Assembly as Mrs. 
Roosevelt, General Marshall, Warren Austin, and Senators Vandenberg 
and Connally, this broad base of policy formulation makes the participa- 
tion of the United States in the community of nations as “total” as our 
national system permits. 








VOTING PROCEDURE IN THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


ALLAN Hovey, JR. 


I 


Since 1945 the popular view that the United Nations would bring an 
end to power politics has given way in some quarters to the conviction that 
power politics will bring an end to the United Nations. More hopeful 
opinion recognizes and stresses the value of the United Nations as a con- 
tinuous and expanding “service” organization operating essentially to 
facilitate discussion, to find and reduce technical sources of friction, and 
to crystallize world opinion around universal objectives. If, as Mr. Jessup 
has written, the United Nations is an instrument for “mobilizing world 
public opinion and making it articulate to the point at which it becomes 
a factor in the power situation,”* the accent now must clearly and nec- 
essarily be on opinion rather than power. No Secretary of State today 
could tell a Senate Committee, as did Mr. Stettinius in 1945, that the heart 
of the Charter is to be found in the enforcement provisions of Chapter 
VII.4 

It is mildly paradoxical, therefore, that students of the United Nations 
have generally been more interested in the Security Council than in the 
General Assembly. To be sure, study of the process, theoretical and prac- 
tical, by which the potentially vast powers set forth in Chapter VII are re- 
duced to a dead-letter by the unanimity principle of Article 27 provides a 
dramatic and instructive — and recurring — insight into the present status 
of the international community. But the pacific aspirations of man are not 
advanced by vetoes. In whatever contribution the United Nations may 
prove able to make to the development of the world community, the Gen- 
eral Assembly will undoubtedly play the leading role — for it is the only 


ALLAN Hovey, Jr., is a graduate student in the Department of Public Law and Govern- 
ment, Columbia University. This article is an outgrowth of a research assignment he had 
as a United Nations Interne in the Executive Office of the Secretary-General. 


1 Phillip Jessup, “The U.N. Begins to Show Power Against Power,” New York Times Magazine, 
October 23, 1949, p. 12. 

1a The Security Council has added greatly to its prestige by the unprecedented action it took on 
June 25 and 27 in the Korean crisis. James Reston reports, for example, that “ . . . Messrs. Acheson 
and Truman, somewhat to their surprise, are apparently beginning to believe that there may be quite 
a little truth in all those polite statements they made about the United Nations after all.” (New York 
Times, June 29, 1950, p. 12.) The Council’s action was possible, of course, only because the Soviet 
Union continued its boycott of the Council. As Mr. Reston adds, Russia could have vetoed the resolu- 
tions, and in that case, “ . . . days or perhaps weeks might have passed before the United States 
could have arranged for the United Nations General Assembly to pass a resolution calling for aid to 
the South Koreans.” (For text of the two resolutions adopted by the Security Council on the Korean 
situation, and text of statement by President Truman, see this issue, documents section. 
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organ which combines broad competence with full membership and a 
workable voting procedure. 

The Assembly decides “important questions” by a two-thirds majority 
of the members present and voting. In one sense at least, this is an advance 
over the voting procedure laid down for the League organs in Article 5 of 
the Covenant. It represents an admission, as Wellington Koo, Jr. puts it, 
“that the prerogatives of sovereign equality in an international organization 
do not extend, of necessity, to an incorporation of the liberum veto.”? The 
full meaning of the advance, of course, can be understood only by con- 
sidering the nature of the decisions to which majority voting applies. Ar- 
ticle 10 provides that the Assembly may discuss any question within the 
scope of the Charter. Within those broad and elastic limits it may make 
recommendations with respect to anything except a dispute or situation 
of which the Security Council is seized—and even on these if the Council 
so requests. Assembly action is thus confined to “recommendations,” broad 
though their scope may be.* When it is recalled that the League Covenant 
qualified the requirement for complete unanimity (The so called liberum 
veto) in a variety of ways and that from its first session the Assembly 
adopted the practice of approving a broad range of resolutions in the form 
of recommendations or voeux by simple majority, the inroads made on the 
unanimity principle in the last twenty-five years — although important — 
appear less impressive. 

The experience of four regular and two special sessions, however, makes 
it amply clear that if the United Nations Assembly had been saddled, like 
its League predecessor, with the unanimity rule, it would have been hope- 
lessly handicapped.* To express what Secretary Acheson has called “the 
public interest of the world community” in terms acceptable to all Members 
is at present impossible. The attempt to do so would reduce Assembly reso- 
lutions on a wide range of subjects to the flattest platitudes and deprive 
them of the prestige and influence which many of them have enjoyed. It is 
true that the Assembly has been unanimous and hence, sometimes, plati- 
tudinous more often than is generally supposed, and it is also true, as M. 
Paul-Henri Spaak said at the close of the first session, that the Assembly 
does not vote in unchanging, opposing blocs. But, with this qualification, 


2 Wellington Koo, Jr., Voting Procedures in 
International Political Organizations (New York, 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1947), p. 231-2. 

3 For an interesting discussion of the legal sta- 
tus of Assembly resolutions, see F. Blaine Sloan, 
“The Binding Force of a ‘Recommendation’ of 
the General Assembly of the United Nations”, in 
The British Year Book of International Law, 
1948, p. 1-33. 

4 In 1933 Professor C. A. Riches could write of 
the League Assembly that, “As might be expect- 
ed, the cases in which propositions having re- 
ceived the affirmative vote of a majority of the 


Assembly are declared defeated because of failure 
to achieve unanimity are not numerous.” (The 
Unanimity Rule and the League of Nations, Balti- 
more, Johns Hopkins Press, 1933, p. 169.) Riches 
found that there had been only two such in- 
stances, but points out that a number of other 
resolutions had been seriously “watered down”’— 
especially those which incurred great-power op- 
position. He concludes, however, that, “normally, 
when differences of opinion arise, small minorities 
give way to majorities.” (p. 186.) The same could 
scarcely be expected of the United Nations As- 
sembly under present conditions. 
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it is not incorrect to speak of such things as “the majority” — a term, indeed, 
which “the minority” not only recognizes but habitually endows with a 
series of adjectives including “mechanical,” “accidental,” and “so-called.” 
In view of the fundamental differences among groups in the Assembly, 
we may say that what the world community gained through the adoption 
of Article 18 was rather more than a legal precendent for the abstract lib- 
eralization of international voting procedures: it gained a universal agency 
which is able to express itself in meaningful terms. 

M. Spaak, the first President of the General Assembly, has observed 
ironically that the most important Article applying to the Assembly is Ar- 
ticle 21 — the one directing that body to determine its own internal regu- 
lations. “This is very important because . . . what the delegates to the 
United Nations seem to do best is to discuss procedure. The imagination 
of the delegates and their subtlety from this point of view certainly deserve 
the highest praise!”* As the records of the plenary debates and the work of 
the Assembly’s Special Committee on Methods and Procedures® make 
clear, there is a divergence of opinion over the interpretation of the rules 
of procedure which may roughly be described as liberal versus strict con- 
structionism. In some degree it follows the ideological cleavage: many de- 
cisions and interpretations hailed in Western circles as “constructive con- 
stitutional developments” are known in Slavic circles as “dangerous vio- 
lations of the Charter.” In the Assembly it is not unknown, however, for 
Members to subordinate general procedural “principles” to particular sub- 
stantive objectives. In consequence, a strict constructionist may at times 
behave like a loose constructionist, and vice versa. This subordination of 
procedural issues to the larger strategic game is especially noticeable in 
the interpretation of the majority rule. Asked to decide whether a resolu- 
tion involves a question which is “important” enough to require the special 
rather than the simple majority, a representative is apt to examine his con- 
science and vote “No” if he favors adoption, “Yes” if he wants it defeated. 

It must be said, however, that the Charter leaves ample room for genuine 
differences on this matter. Of all the procedural problems which have oc- 
cupied the General Assembly, none has created greater difficulty than those 
relating to the application of Article 18. The Assembly has devoted a large 
amount of time to discussion of its voting practices. The section in the 
Assembly’s Rules of Procedure’ entitled “Voting” contains thirteen num- 
bered provisions, of which the first three reproduce Article 18 and the re- 





5 P.-H. Spaak. “The Role of the General As- 
sembly,” in International Conciliation, No. 445, 
November 1948, p. 602. 

6 See Report of the Special Committee on Meth- 
ods and Procedures, Document A/937, August 
12, 1949, and especially “Statements of Views of 
Individual Delegates,” p. 34. 


7 See Rules of Procedure of the General As- 
sembly. Document A/520. During the Fourth 
Session the Rules were considerably amended. 
Only three rules in the section on “Voting,” how- 
ever (nos. 80, 81 and 82), were affected. All 
amendments went into effect on January 1, 1950. 
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maining ten merely clarify and elaborate it. Important amendments to 
these rules have occasionally been found necessary, and there are some 
further emendations which would seem to merit the Assembly’s attention. 
Article 18 states: 


1. Each member of the General Assembly shall have one vote. 

2. Decisions of the General Assembly on important questions shall 
be made by a two-thirds majority of the members present and voting. 
These questions shall include: recommendations with respect to the 
maintenance of international peace and security, the election of the 
non-permanent members of the Security Council, the election of the 
members of the Economic and Social Council, the election of members 
of the Trusteeship Council in accordance with paragraph 1 (c) of 
Article 86, the admission of new Members to the United Nations, the 
suspension of the rights and privileges of membership, the expulsion 
of Members, questions relating to the operation of the trusteeship 
system, and budgetary questions. 

3. Decisions on other questions, including the determination of 
additional categories of questions to be decided by a two-thirds ma- 
jority, shall be made by a majority of the members present and voting. 


The first question which arises out of these provisions may be stated 
as follows: Can the Assembly, under paragraph 3, determine that an indi- 
vidual question requires application of the two-thirds rule, if such a ques- 
tion does not fall into one of the nine categories listed in paragraph 2 — or 
must the Assembly first establish a new category into which the question 
would fall? To put the problem more briefly, what is an “important ques- 
tion” in the meaning of the Charter? 

The deliberations of the General Assembly do not provide a sure answer 
to this problem. Although the Assembly has frequently decided whether 
or not to require the special majority, it has never been clear, in controver- 
sial cases, whether such decision was based on the applicability of an exist- 
ing category or simply on an evaluation of the question’s inherent “impor- 
tance.” The question has never been put to the Assembly in a form which 
would reveal the kind of assumptions that were involved, and on at least 
one occasion a President phrased the procedural issue expressly to avoid 
establishing a precedent. In that instance, which concerned a draft resolu- 
tion on the treatment of Indians in South Africa, President Spaak put the 
question as follows: 


Does the Assembly consider it necessary to apply the two-thirds ma- 
jority rule to the decisions which will be taken on the question referred 
to in document A/205?8 


8 Official Records of the General Assembly, 52d Plenary Meeting, second part of the First Regular 
Session, December 8, 1946, p. 1060. 
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The Assembly decided in the affirmative by roll-call vote, 29-24 with 1 ab- 
stention, and the only precedent thereby established was that further 
resolutions concerning Indians in South Africa would require the special 
majority. It is interesting to note that this precedent — which was accepted 
without debate when the matter came up in the second regular session — 
combined with a shift in votes to prevent the Assembly at that time from 
reaffirming the resolution it had approved in the preceding year. The vote 
was 31 in favor of the resolution, 19 against, and 6 abstentions. 

If no answer to the question can be deduced from the votes in the As- 
sembly two answers can be deduced from the debates. The view that a 
question is not “important” in the meaning of Article 18 unless an existing 
category applies or an appropriate new one is created may be defended 
as follows: Paragraph 2 states that decisions “on important questions” shall 
be decided by two-thirds vote. If this provision stood alone, it would no 
doubt be correct to assume that the determination of what is or is not “im- 
portant” is a purely subjective matter, depending entirely upon individual 
evaluations of the scope and intent of a proposal with relation to the func- 
tions of the Assembly. But two provisions render that assumption invalid 
— the enumeration of nine specific categories in paragraph 2, and the pro- 
cedure spelled out in paragraph 3 for the determination of additional cat- 
egories. The framers of the Charter could not foresee all the questions 
which the Assembly might find it advisable to decide by the special major- 
ity. Therefore they provided a means by which individual questions could 
be brought under the two-thirds rule — namely, the establishment of “addi- 
tional categories.” It is essential to note that the Charter does not speak of 
“additional questions,” but only of “additional categories of questions.” 
The logical conclusion to be drawn from this clause of paragraph 3 is that 
there must first be a category and then a question. 

The opposing view has been less explicitly stated in the plenary debates. 
Its adherents have generally been content to show that such and such a 
question was, after all, important.* Their case, however, might be put as 
follows: It is not to be inferred from paragraph 3 that the creation of new 
categories is the only way by which questions outside of the existing 
categories may be brought under the two-thirds rule. Paragraph 3 merely 
stipulates that if the Assembly wishes to establish for the future a policy 
of treating certain additional classes of questions as “important,” it shall 
do so by simple majority decision. There is nothing in Article 18 which 
necessarily precludes decisions that, regardless of category, individual 


9 E.g., “If any proof were needed that the are greatly interested in it.””— Mr. Parodi (France) 
question before us is important, it would be fur- on a draft resolution concerning non-self-gov- 
nished abundantly by the vehemence with which _ erning territories. (Official Records of the Gen- 
it has been defended, the length of the debates in eral Assembly, 64th Plenary Meeting, second 
the various committees and, I would add, the part of the First Regular Session, December 14, 
obvious fact that all those who have spoken here 1946, p. 1345.) 
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questions are “important.” Indeed paragraph 3 states that “Decisions on 
other questions . . . shall be made by a majority . . . ” Among these “other 
questions’, precisely, are those concerning the applicability of the special 
majority to individual matters — issues which may be of such gravity that 
the Assembly would be unjustified in committing itself by the decision of, 
say, one over half of those “present and voting,” but issues which may be 
so exceptional as to make the establishment of appropriate new categories 
either difficult or unwise. 

Both views are plausible. Unfortunately, the records of the San Francisco 
Conference are singularly uninformative on this point, the work of Com- 
mittee II/1 being directed to reaching agreement on such items as the 
nature of the categories to be specified in paragraph 2, the size of the spe- 
cial majority, and the suspension of voting rights. It is worth noting, how- 
ever, that the General Assembly has never created a new category, and 
there appears to be only one instance on record where this was even pro- 
posed.’’ Although, as already remarked, it is not always clear what assump- 
tions were involved in Assembly decisions to apply the two-thirds rule, it is 
fair to say that most of the questions which the Assembly has thus far called 
“important” could be fitted — without unduly stretching either the Charter 
or the imagination — into one of the categories listed in paragraph 2. What 
has been happening, then, is that the Assembly has steadily reduced the 
procedural hazards of Article 18 by a process of inclusion and exclusion, 
and eschewed all opportunities to provide itself and interested students 
with an underlying rationale. In this manner such questions as the treat- 
ment of Indians in South Africa, relations with Franco-Spain, the veto in 
the Security Council, relations between South West Africa and the Union 
of South Africa, the creation of the Special Committee on Information 
Transmitted under Article 73(e), the disposition of the Italian Colonies 
and other questions appear to be established for the foreseeable future 
as “important” within the meaning of Article 18. Such questions as the 
amendment of the Rules of Procedure and the place of meeting of the As- 
sembly" have been debated and established as requiring only the simple 
majority. 


10 In reply to the representative of Saudi-Arabia 
—who had argued that the India-South African 
question could not be subjected to the two-thirds 
vote unless a new category were first created — 
Mr. Arce of Argentina declared: “I am going to 
satisfy the representative of Saudi-Arabia. Let us 
establish a category: whenever there is a question 
of the General Assembly of the United Nations 
wishing to intervene in matters which, it is sus- 
pected, may be within the domestic jurisdiction of 
a State — this being the most important question 
of all for protecting the life of this Organization 
—a two-thirds majority shall be required. I chal- 
lenge all the small and medium-sized countries 
represented here to tell me whether the possibil- 


ity of the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions wishing to intervene by political action in 
the internal affairs of a small country is an im- 
portant question or not.” President Spaak solemn- 
ly pointed out that it was “obviously impossible 
for us to follow his suggestion . . . as this would 
be expressly contrary to the terms of the Charter.” 
(Ibid., 52d Plenary Meeting, first part of the First 
Regular Session, December 8, 1946, p. 1054— 
1056.) 

11 The decision to hold a session outside of 
New York is obviously a procedural matter. It 
had been urged in the Second Session, however, 
that the proposal to convene the Assembly in 
Europe had major budgetary implications, and 
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Ought the Assembly to adopt a policy on this interpretive problem? 

So long as the Assembly has the power only to discuss and recommend, 
there is clearly good reason for a voting procedure which requires that 
important resolutions reflect a broad consensus of the Members. Compli- 
ance with Assembly recommendations thus far has left much to be desired, 
but resolutions which have the support of two-thirds of those “present and 
voting” may be expected to carry more weight with governments than those 
backed by some smaller majority. Yet from a long-range point of view, 
there is some ground for supposing that the constitutional development of 
the General Assembly should be in the direction of simple majority de- 
cision. There is, of course, nothing mystical about the majority principle. 
It is only an expedient — but the merit of the simple over the special major- 
ity is precisely that it is more expedient. One effect of the qualified majority 
in the Assembly is that less “gets done” — an observation which can be 
verified by comparing the work of the main committees, where all voting 
is by simple majority, with the work of the plenary meetings. While, in 
part for this very reason, Members may not be ready to accept the simple 
majority rule, the day may come when they are. The growth of a world 
community will make simple majority voting both more desirable and more 
feasible. 

In the meanwhile, the closer the Assembly confines its “important ques- 
tions” to the existing categories, the fewer restrictive precendents it will 
accumulate. Moreover, the existing categories, especially the first (“recom- 
mendations with respect to the maintenance of international peace and 
security”), are so broad that any decision which either denied the necessity 
of an appropriate category or created a new one would probably result 
in applying the two-thirds rule to an unimportant question, one on which 
a general consensus was not essential. Finally, a practice either of bringing 
questions under the two-thirds rule without regard to categories or of de- 
vising new categories would create undesirable openings for doing what 
Spaak said the Assembly did best — debating matters of procedure. 

These considerations suggest that the real procedural issue is broader 
than that which has taken shape in the Assembly debates. On the one hand, 
to determine that a question must fit a category in order to be treated as 
“important” might encourage the proliferation of categories. On the other 
hand, to hold that an individual question may be brought under the two- 
thirds rule without regard to categories might unduly extend the list of 


was therefore an “important” question. President 
Aranha settled this matter wisely by pointing out 
that the proposal itself was distinct from its bud- 
getary implications. The proposal, he ruled, must 
be decided by simple majority, but when it came 
to the appropriations needed to finance the move, 
the two-thirds approval would be necessary in 


accordance with Article 18 (2). It is noteworthy, 
but not a typical, that the necessary funds were 
approved, although the proposal to meet in Eu- 
rope was adopted by less than a two-thirds ma- 
jority. (Official Records of the General Assembly, 
114th Plenary Meeting, Second Regular Session, 
Vol. II, November 15, 1947, p. 939-941.) 5 
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questions so treated. The important thing is to avoid, under either interpre- 
tation, an indiscriminate use of the two-thirds rule. 

On the whole, a policy of “category first, then question” would probably 
better serve this purpose, but only because the creation of new categories 
seems to be the more remote of the two pitfalls. Adoption of such a policy 
by an interpretive resolution or even by an appropriate new rule of pro- 
cedure, while influential in itself, would scarcely settle the matter. It would 
be, as much as anything else, symptomatic. What will matter most in the 
development of the Assembly is not the interpretive decision it may take 
in this regard, but the kind of conviction that lies behind it. 


Ill 


Should the applicability of the two-thirds rule be determined before 
or after the vote is taken on the question concerned? Like the question of 
how to decide, that of when to decide has been debated on a number of 
occasions. The precedents are conflicting and, as the opposing dicta of 
Presidents Spaak and Evatt show, plausible arguments exist on both sides. 

M. Spaak has held that the procedural question must be settled first, on 
the ground that it “should not be allowed to depend on the results of the 
vote” on the substantive issue** and that “otherwise representatives might 
have scruples about it”.** Mr. Evatt has also followed this procedure, but 
on one occasion he refused to do so, pointing out that the applicability of 
the two-thirds rule was a question which might or might not arise.’* Mr. 
Evatt’s ruling in that instance, as it turned out, saved the Assembly what- 
ever time would have been consumed in debating and voting the proced- 
ural issue, since the resolution did not receive even a simple majority. 

One practical argument in favor of deciding the question of the requi- 
site majority after the vote on the substantive issue, then, is that the de- 
cision may be unnecessary. This will be the case whenever a proposal fails 
of a simple majority or attains a two-thirds majority. Inasmuch as debates 
on the application of the two-thirds rule are often quite lengthy and the 
voting itself time-consuming, there is something to be said for a practice 
which now and then obviates the need for such decision. One objection 
raised against this practice is that it involves challenging the validity of 
Assembly resolutions after they are made. In a sense this objection begs 
the question, because it cannot be stated that a resolution really was “made” 
until the requisite majority is determined. Yet it would be true in such a 


12 Official Records of the General Assembly, 14 Document A/PV. 219, 219th Plenary Meet- 
28th Plenary Meeting, first part of the First ing, second part of the Third Regular Session, 
Regular Session, February 10, 1946, p. 396. May 18, 1949, p. 38. 


18 Ibid., 64th Plenary Meeting, second part of 
the First Regular Session, December 14, 1946, 
p. 1355. 
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case that everything had been done except determining whether anything 
had been done — and it may well be argued that in that there is an element 
of the ridiculous. 

There is in fact a strong case to be made for M. Spaak’s position on this 
matter. As already suggested, there is a close connection, for example, be- 
tween strong opposition to a proposal and a conviction that the question 
treated “is important.” Members may or may not vote disinterestedly on 
the procedural question, but a disinterested decision would certainly not 
be easier to reach if it is made after the vote on the resolution itself has 
been taken. Moreover, if the applicability of the two-thirds rule could be 
determined only in advance of the vote on the resolution, the opportunity 
to raise the procedural issue would be reduced — i.e., before the vote or 
not at all. This view of the matter, rightly or wrongly, is supported by the 
bulk of the Assembly’s precedents. 


IV 


Twice in Article 18 it is provided that decisions shall be made by major- 
ities “of the Members present and voting.” The Charter thus stipulates 
that the number of votes required to adopt a resolution or elect a candi- 
date — whether simple or qualified majority — need not be calculated on 
the basis of the total membership. While it was clear therefore that absen- 
tees could not affect the results of voting, the phrase “Members present 
and voting” left two important ambiguities. 

The first of these was whether or not a Member present and abstaining 
is the same as a Member present and voting. During its second regular 
session the Assembly settled this question in the negative by approving 
what is now Rule 86 of its rules of procedure. The rule states: 


For the purpose of these rules, the phrase “Members present and 
voting’ means Members casting an affirmative or negative vote. Mem- 
bers which abstain from voting are considered as not voting. 


Hardly a vote in the Assembly is taken without some abstentions, and prior 
to the adoption of this rule they had sometimes been counted, sometimes 
not. By these provisions, the requisite majority is now calculated after sub- 
tracting the number of abstentions from the total number of votes cast. 

While the practice on abstentions has thus been settled, there are some 
who seriously doubt its propriety. Of Rule 86 M. Spaak, for example, has 
declared, “I hope to live long enough to see it disappear in its present 
form.”'® His reasoning is that if the number of abstentions is large, a reso- 
lution on an “important” question could be adopted by a ridiculously small 
fraction of the membership. Moreover: 


15 “The Role of the General Assembly,” op. cit., p. 603. 
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When one says, ‘I abstain,’ one has voted. If one does not wish to vote, 
one says nothing at all, or one goes away . . . Abstention is one way 
of expressing one’s opinion, perhaps not the best way, but still a way 
of declaring one’s position on a given question. Considering the im- 
portance involved in the idea of the two-thirds majority, I believe that 
it is contrary to the spirit of the Charter and a violation of this rule of 
the two-thirds majority to declare that members who abstain must 
not be considered as members voting.*® 


But if it is true, as M. Spaak says, that the abstention is an expression of 
opinion, such opinion is one only of “neutrality.” By abstaining, a Member 
simply registers the fact that for a variety of possible reasons he is unwill- 
ing either to obstruct or to support the passage of a resolution. If absten- 
tions were counted in calculating the requisite majority, the result would 
be to increase the size of the majority needed to carry. One abstention 
would, in fact, be equivalent to one-half of a negative vote — a result en- 
tirely contrary to the presumptive intent of the abstaining Member." 

The second ambiguity in the phrase “Members present and voting” con- 
cerns the effect of invalid ballots upon elections. Ballot papers may be 
held invalid for a number of reasons — for example, if a voter signs his 
name to his ballot, or if the number of candidates marked is greater than 
the number of places to be filled. Ballots are ruled invalid by decision of 
the President and the two representatives who are appointed to act as 
tellers, and it may be noted that there is an important precedent against 
requiring them to explain such decisions.*® 

Rule 86 does not answer the question as to whether invalid ballots should 
be counted in the calculation of the requisite majority. This was first de- 
bated in the 6th plenary meeting during which the Assembly upheld the 
view of Mr. Wellington Kod (China) by a roll-call vote, 28-22 with 1 ab- 
stention. He had stated: 


What is meant by the phrase ‘present and voting’ is a matter of inter- 
pretation . I am of the opinion that those who voted should be 
counted as having voted. We should not inquire into the reasons why 
a particular ballot is invalid . But the intention of those who cast 
the votes considered to be null and void was to vote, and therefore, 
I would offer the opinion that even though those votes be considered 
invalid, they should be included in the total number of those present 
and voting, and that the majority should be calculated accordingly.’® 


16 Ibid., p. 604. 

17 For a brief discussion of the “‘semi-absten- 
tion” in elections, see statement by Mr. Entezam 
(Iran) in Official Records of the General Assem- 
bly, 109th Plenary Meeting, Second Regular 
Session, Vol. I, November 13, 1947, p. 751-2. 
This phenomenon may be defined as a ballot on 
which the number of names marked is smaller 
than the number of places to be filled. It had been 
determined in the 4th Plenary Meeting that such 
ballots should not be held invalid. Since, how- 


ever, it is impossible to avoid counting them in 
the calculation of the requisite majority, they may 
occasionally be the cause of inconclusive ballot- 
ing. 

18 In the 6th Plenary Meeting of the First Regu- 
lar Session, a motion to have the President explain 
why certain ballots were invalid was debated and 
defeated by a vote of 24-13. 

19 Official Records of the General Assembly, 
6th Plenary Meeting, first part of the First Regu- 
lar Session, January 14, 1946, p. 97-8. As the 
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This question was again discussed in the 65th Meeting, where the pro- 
cedure of counting invalid ballots actually prevented the Assembly from 
completing an election. In that instance, 49 states had cast ballots, and 
there were 44 valid votes. If, as President Spaak had urged, the requisite 
(simple) majority had been based on the number of valid votes, Uruguay 
(with 24 votes) could have been declared elected. As it was the election 
had to be postoned. 

In short, the General Assembly would seem to be on record in favor of 
counting invalid voting papers in determining the requisite majority. Un- 
fortunately, the adoption of Mr. Koo’s motion in the 6th Meeting placed 
the Assembly in a most anomalous position. By deciding to include invalid 
ballots in the computation of the requisite majority, the Assembly in effect 
declared that a ballot which is invalid for one purpose is valid for another, 
that a ballot which cannot be counted as either for or against a candidate 
must nevertheless be counted in determining whether or not any candi- 
date attains election, that for certain purposes “Members present and in- 
tending to vote” is the same as “Members present and voting”. 

“Voting” is thus implicitly defined as the physical act of casting a ballot, 
abstentions perhaps excepted. Such a conception has a number of practical 
consequences, none of which is salutary. The inclusion of invalid ballots 
in the total of “Members present and voting” has the effect of increasing 
the size of the requisite majority without contributing correspondingly to 
the size of the vote accruing to any candidate. One consequence, then, 
as the example above shows, is the policy delays the proceedings of the 
Assembly every time it is the cause of an inconclusive ballot. The second 
objection to counting invalid voting papers is that the result invariably 
runs counter to any bona fide intention of the voter: by raising the size of 
the requisite majority, an invalid ballot makes it harder for the candidate 
named thereon to attain election. 

For the reasons indicated, it may be said that Rule 86 should be not only 
retained but strengthened. To this end, the second sentence of that rule 
might be amended to read as follows: 


“Members which abstain from voting, or which cast invalid ballots, are 
considered as not voting.” 


It must be remarked, finally, that more recent practice of the Assembly 
seems to have accepted this interpretation,”° although no decision reversing 


Vol. I, September 30, 1947, p. 322; Document 


last sentence is slightly garbled in its English 
A/PV. 130, 130th Plenary Meeting, Second 


text of the verbatim record it is edited here in 





accordance with the French version. For a de- 
tailed but uncritical account of the Assembly’s 
decision on this issue, see Wellington Koo, Jr., 
op. cit., p. 232-234. 

20 See Official Records of the General Assembly, 
93d Plenary Meeting, Second Regular Session, 


Special Session, April 16, 1948, p. 21; Official 
Records of the General Assembly, 155th Plenary 
Meeting, first part of the Third Regular Session, 
November 3, 1948, p. 380; Document A/PV. 
231, 23lst Plenary Meeting, Fourth Regular 
Session, October 20, 1949, p. 41. The figures do 
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that taken in the 6th Meeting is on record. Amendment remains desirable, 
in any case, in order to promote uniformity and certainty in this aspect of 
election practice. 
V 

Another group of interpretive problems connected with Article 18 con- 
cerns the vote required on amendments to, and separate parts of, resolu- 
tions which involve “important” questions. During the Fourth Regular 
Session these problems were given serious attention by the Sixth Com- 
mittee, whose report on amendment of the Rules of Procedure was adopted 
virtually in toto by the General Assembly in its 236th Plenary Meeting. 
Indeed the only proposed new rule which the Assembly rejected was that 
designed to establish an interpretation of Article 18 with regard to amend- 
ments and parts of proposals. The Sixth Committee had recommended 
adoption of the following text as an adjunct to Article 18(2): 


Decisions of the General Assembly on amendments bearing on pro- 
posals relating to important questions, and on parts of such proposals 
put to the vote separately, shall be made by a two-thirds majority of 
the Members present and voting.” 


Although this interpretive problem had given the Committee consider- 
able trouble — France had even suggested that the International Court 
of Justice be asked for an advisory opinion on it — the text was adopted by 
the Committee 28-7 with 14 abstentions. There are reasons for believing 
that the Committee was wrong on the handling of amendments, right with 
regard to parts of proposals. 

So far as the practice of the Assembly is concerned, it seems clearly 
established that amendments to “important” resolutions, with an exception 
to be noted below, do not themselves require the two-thirds vote. There 
is good reason for this, in that it permits the extension to plenary meetings 
of the more flexible sort of negotiation possible in the committees. The 
advantage here is well illustrated by an occurrence in the First Session.” 
On that occasion a highly conciliatory — or “watering down” — amendment 
was able to bring about a withdrawal of much strenuous opposition to the 
main resolution. It had been decided, by a one-vote margin, that the two- 
thirds rule was required for the resolution, which was approved as amend- 
ed 31-1 with 21 abstentions. Had the amendment — itself approved by a 
vote of only 23-14 with 17 abstentions — been likewise subjected to the two- 
thirds rule, it obviously would have failed and it seems certain that the 
main resolution in that event would also have been defeated.?* Whether the 


not always reveal the method used in calculating tion adopted by the Assembly, see Document 

the requisite majority, but it is clear that at least | A/1048, October 25, 1949. 

Prior to the Third Regular Session neither prac- 22 Official Records of the General Assembly, 

tice was followed consistently. 64th Plenary Meeting, second part of the First 
21 Report of the Sixth Committee, Document Regular Session, December 14, 1946, p. 1355. 


ures do) A/1026, October 19, 1949, p. 21. For the resolu- 23 Other precedents for majority approval of 
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result in this case (a recommendation concerning regional conferences of 
representatives of non-self-governing territories) was desirable or not, there 
is much to be said for a procedure which facilitates the compromise neces- 
sary to attaining agreement of two-thirds of the membership. It is certain 
at least that adoption of amendments by simple majority does no violence 
to Article 18, because under Rule 90 of the Assembly’s Rules of Procedure 
draft resolutions must be voted upon as amended. Revised in the Fourth 
Session, Rule 90 provides: 


When an amendment is moved to a proposal, the amendment shall 
be voted on first. When two or more amendments are moved to a pro- 
posal, the General Assembly shall first vote on the amendment fur- 
thest removed in substance from the original proposal and then on the 
amendment next furthest removed therefrom, and so on, until all the 
amendments have been put to the vote. Where, however, the adoption 
of one amendment necessarily implies the rejection of another amend- 
ment, the latter amendment shall not be put to the vote. If one or more 
amendments are adopted, the amended proposal shall then be voted 
upon. A motion is considered an amendment to a proposal if it merely 
adds to, deletes from or revises part of that proposal. 


This rule poses practical problems in specific cases with regard to which 
amendments are “furthest removed in substance,” but there does not seem 
to be any convenient rule-of-thumb to lessen the difficulties. In general it 
might be true that an amendment which would delete a paragraph is fur- 
ther “removed in substance” than one which would change or delete a word 
— but even this principle would fail where deletion of the word reverses 
the sense of the proposal, for example, the word “not” in the proposition 
“Thou shalt not covet.” The reason for taking up amendments to a proposal 
in their order of “radicalness” is simply to save time: approval of an amend- 
ment furthest removed in substance may obviate the need to vote on those 
less remote in substance. 

An amendment, however, which is too far removed in substance from 
the original cannot properly be treated as an amendment at all. (Note the 
last sentence of Rule 90.) There is ample precedent for the view that a pro- 
posal — whether or not submitted as an amendment — will be treated asa 
separate proposition if it would either radically alter the original or elim- 
inate for that session the possibility of voting on the original.** Herein lies 
the exception to the principle that proposals submitted as amendments 
may be adopted by simple majority. If the question to which the agenda 


amendents can be found in the records of the Plenary Meeting, second part of the First Regu- 
135th and 218th Plenary Meetings. Presidents lar Session, December 8, 1946, p. 1058); and 
Evatt and Spaak have both stated explicitly that observations by Acting-President Vishinsky (ibid. 
amendments do not require two-thirds approval. 108th Plenary Meeting, Second Regular Session, 


24 See for example the records of the 52d, Vol. I, November 3, 1947, p. 732). See also, re | 


100th, 102d, and 108th and 121st Plenary Meet- marks by President Romulo. Document A/PV. 
ings, and especially: remarks by President Spaak 269, 269th Plenary Meeting, Fourth Regular 
(Official Records of the General Assembly, 52d Session, December 6, 1949, p. 157. 
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item refers is “important,” any separate proposal relating to it is, as a matter 
of course, subject to the two-thirds rule. The problem is less clear with re- 
gard to the procedure to be followed when a draft resolution, under Rule 
89, is voted on in parts. 

Rule 89, as amended in the Fourth Session, provides: 


A representative may move that parts of a proposal or of an amend- 
ment shall be voted on separately. If objection is made to the request 
for division, the motion for division shall be voted upon. Permission 
to speak on the motion for division shall be given only to two speakers 
in favour and two speakers against. If the motion for division is carried 
those parts of the proposal or of the amendment which are subse- 
quently approved shall be put to the vote as a whole. If all operative 
parts of the proposal or of the amendment have been rejected, the pro- 


posal or the amendment shall be considered to have been rejected 
as a whole.*® 


It might be supposed, analogous to the handling of amendments, that since 
the parts of any proposal approved separately must then be voted upon 
as a whole, they ought not to be subject themselves to the two-thirds rule. 
In practice, however, the Assembly has required the special majority for 
adoption of separate parts of “important” proposals.** There is good reason 
for doing so. One part of a proposal which is maintained by vote of a simple 
majority may render the whole resolution unacceptable to some of the 
Members whose support would be needed for adoption by the necessary 
two-thirds majority. By the same token, of course, it could be said that an 
amendment approved by a simple majority might render the resolution 
unacceptable to the larger majority. The difference, so far as the General 
Assembly is concerned, is one of practical considerations. Amendments to 
“important” resolutions would, after all, be self-defeating if they were not 
designed to encourage the support of — or at least to avoid the opposition 
of — the additional Members whose votes may be needed to attain the req- 
uisite majority. Such amendments would not be offered, or if offered 
would probably be rejected. But a separate part of an “important” draft 
resolution, lacking the measure of necessary support, must either be satis- 
factorily amended or be deleted, if it is not to risk obstructing approval of 
the whole. The application of the two-thirds rule to a separate part assures 


25 The last sentence in this rule, incidentally, storing the axiom—over Soviet objections — 


should settle definitively a procedural question 
which caused considerable debate in the Third 
Session. In the 195th, and again in the 215th 
Plenary Meetings, President Evatt had insisted 
that a vote on the whole was necessary even if 
all parts had been individually rejected. He had 
argued that conceivably the Assembly might re- 
ject a part of a proposal but approve it when 
linked to the others. This is, of course, highly 
unlikely if all the other parts have also been re- 
jected. In the 218th Meeting, however, Mr. Evatt 
had deliberately reversed himself, thereby re- 


that the whole is equal to the sum of its parts. 

26 See for example the records of the 118th, 
160th and 218th Plenary Meetings. This proce- 
dure has encountered few if any objections at the 
times it was invoked. In the Fourth Regular Ses- 
sion, President Romulo ruled that one part of a 
proposal was “procedural” and would require 
only majority approval, and that the second part 
was “substantive” and would require two-thirds 
vote. (Document A/PV. 273, 273d Plenary Meet- 
ing, Fourth Regular Session, December 8, 1949, 
p. 11.) 
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its deletion where amendment is unavailing and thereby preserves the 
opportunity for an independent vote on the remainder. 

The view advocated here, that amendments to “important” resolutions 
should require only the simple majority while votes on separate parts need 
two-thirds approval, accords with current practice. This interpretation, 
however, must meet the argument that deletion of a part can be accom- 
plished by amendment. It does not seem likely that a majority would ap- 
prove deletion of a part if such deletion would cause the loss of that 
measure of support needed to carry the proposal as a whole — as already 
suggested, amendments approved in plenary would normally be designed 
to conciliate opposition and assure passage. On the other hand, it need not 
be assumed that if a motion to delete is defeated, the part in question is 
thereby necessarily maintained. Any Member who feels that a separate 
part renders the whole proposal unacceptable would still be free to ask 
for a vote on the part itself. Strategically, moreover, a Member who desires 
the deletion of a part would be well advised to call for a vote on the part 
rather than on a motion to delete. The reason is, of course, that in the former 


case a deletion could be effectively secured by one-third plus one of those — 


voting, whereas in the latter case it could be obtained only with the con- 


currence of some majority. 
Enough has been said here to indicate at least the complexity involved 
in applying Article 18 to amendments and parts of “important” proposals. 


On the whole it is fortunate that the Assembly decided to defer a decision | 


on this interpretive problem until, in accordance with an Australian motion 
adopted in the 236th Meeting, the Assembly could study the matter more 
fully on the basis of a “thorough legal analysis” to be prepared for the 
Fifth Regular Session by the Secretary-General. 


VI 


These are some of the main problems which the General Assembly has , 


encountered in determining its voting procedure under Article 18. There 


are, of course, others. Under Rule 87 on the method of voting, the possi- | 


bility of installing electrical voting equipment has created considerable in- 
terest. Rule 88 on conduct during voting deals with explanations of votes 
—a privilege on which the Assembly, by amendment in the Fourth Session, 
has undertaken to impose restrictions. Rule 91 settles the priority of voting 
on proposals, but in a manner which some students believe could be im- 
proved. Rule 95 tampers mildly with the majority principle by requiring 
the Assembly to vote again in case of a tie “on matters other than elections’. 

Equally divided votes have apparently occurred in only two plenary meet- 
ings thus far — and in each case the rule was violated.*" 


27 See the verbatim records of the 135th and 256th Plenary Meetings. 
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The problem of elections, with which three rules in the section on “Vot- 
ing” are specifically concerned, is a study in itself. The injunction against 
nominations in Rule 92 can be defended, although it places a premium on 
lobbying and, as the recent fight over Yugoslavia’s “candidacy” for the Se- 
curity Council shows, is not always easy to enforce. Finally, rules 93 and 
94, both designed to minimize “inconclusive” balloting, contain a large 
ambiguity as to the practical meaning of “inconclusive” —a deficiency 
which could lead to lengthy and embarrasing debate, but one which could 
readily be corrected.”* 

In general it may be concluded that the Assembly’s voting procedure is 
well adapted to the purpose of the organization. Like most of the other 
rules of procedure, those on voting are susceptible at present neither to 
radical “reform” nor to dogmatic interpretation. The requirement of a 
special majority for the adoption of “important” resolutions is itself appro- 
priate to an international organ whose chief role must be played in the 
realm of public opinion. In the interest of both the present efficiency and 
the future development of the Assembly, however, it is clear that the two- 
thirds rule should be used with discrimination and a sense of perspective. 
In this, the Assembly might well be guided by the principle that the special 
majority should apply only to questions which fit an existing category and 
that no new categories should be devised. 

The clarification of procedural problems serves both to improve the use 
of the rules and to permit their application with a minimum of debate. As 
the Assembly has gained in experience, it has tended increasingly to resolve 
old problems by precedent. Over the period of four regular and two special 
sessions, there has been a distinct reduction of the time lost in procedural 
discussion, and Members have even developed a salutary reluctance to 
raise the two-thirds issue. Clearly, however, the formulation of sound prece- 
dents with respect to voting procedure presents some unresolved prob- 
lems — problems, which, as a factor in the substantive achievement of the 


' Assembly, might be almost be called “important”. 


28 The principle common to both rules is that cation of the “third inconclusive ballot” will be 
an “inconclusive” ballot should be followed by in doubt. The ambiguity could be eliminated, it 
voting on a slate restricted to a number of candi- may be suggested, by amending both rules to 
dates twice as large as the number of vacancies read “. . . after the third inconclusive ballot 
to be filled—“‘provided that, after the third incon- __ restricted to any one slate of candidates’, or al- 
clusive ballot, votes may be cast for any eligible _ternatively, “after three restricted ballots on which 
person or Member’. Experience has already no candidate is elected’’. 
shown that in some circumstances the identifi- 





INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS: 
SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES 


I. UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Interim Committee 

On July 10, 1950 the Interim Committee of the General Assembly met to con- 
sider the following items: 1) the report of the Subcommittee on International 
Cooperation in the Political Field; 2) the report of the United Nations Commis. 
sion for Eritrea;! and 3) the study of procedure to delimit the boundaries of the 
former Italian Colonies. Before these matters could be discussed, however, the 
committee had to elect a new vice-chairman as Abdur Rahim Khan (Pakistan) had 
submitted his resignation from that position following his appointment as repre- 
sentative of Pakistan on the United Nations Advisory Council for Libya.* 

Subcommittee on International Cooperation in the Political Field: The report 
of the subcommittee covered such aspects as peaceful means resorted to by states; 
kind of questions submitted to the General Assembly; preparation of questions 
for consideration by the General Assembly; preliminary steps in the Assembly; 
precautionary measures taken by the Assembly; and measures of settlement, in- 
cluding direct recommendations to states, use of means set out in Article 33 of 
the Charter, use of subsidiary organs and principal organs; and implementation 
of resolutions.* 


Palestine 

Report of the Conciliation Commission: At the end of May the Secretary-Gen- 
eral (Lie) transmitted to members of the United Nations the sixth progress repor: 
of the United Nations Conciliation Commission on Palestine. 





; 





Between April 5 and 13 the Chairman of the Commission (Boisanger) had | 


held conversations with the President, Prime Minister and Foreign Minister of 
Israel, resulting in Israeli agreement to the Commission’s proposals on procedure 
for the formation of joint committees under the chairmanship of a representative 
of the commission and composed of representatives of the countries concerned 
with the particular subject under discussion. “In drawing up the proposals the 
commission took as a basis the viewpoints on procedure which had been re- 
peatedly and emphatically expressed by the Arab and Israeli Governments during 
the recent months, namely, the Israeli request for direct negotiations and the 
Arab request for mediation.” On April 14 the chairman received a reply from the 


~ 


Foreign Minister of Egypt on behalf of all the Arab states stating that if the | 


commission succeeded in persuading Israel to accept the provisions of the Gen- 


1 For summary of the report of the Commis- 2 Document A/AC.18/112. 
sion on Eritrea, see this issue, p. 431. 8 Document A/AC.18/114. 
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eral Assembly resolution 194 (III) in connection with refugees, the Arab states 
would be prepared to accept the proposals of the commission to the extent of not 
objecting to their representatives’ sitting jointly with the representatives of Israel 
to study the proposals and the refugee problem. The Arab governments felt that 
the present procedure should be maintained for discussion of other questions ex- 
cept that the commission should undertake mediation as well as conciliation. 

On May 6 the Israeli Minister for Foreign Affairs stated that his country would 
negotiate a peace settlement directly with the Arab states on the understanding 
that the principals in the negotiations would be the Israeli and Arab delegations 
with the commission acting as a “harmonizing agent.”* 

United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
East: The agency, established by the General Assembly in December 1949, offi- 
cially came into being on May 1, 1950 with headquarters in Beirut. The agency 
was to transfer refugees from direct relief to works projects for the benefit of 
countries assisting in the program and to improve the morale of the refugees by 
reintegrating them into the economy of the Near East awaiting a final solution to 
the Palestine problem. The General Assembly had estimated that about $54,900,- 
000 would be required to finance the program through June 1951 and an appeal 
was sent to all governments, whether or not members of the United Nations. By 
June 1950 $36,587,000 had been pledged in cash or in kind by Switzerland, 
Israel, Luxembourg, United Kingdom, Norway, Saudi Arabia and the United 
States.® 

It was announced in July that work had started on the first two road construc- 
tion projects while two afforestation projects and two small land reclamation proj- 
ects were scheduled to start during July.® 


Balkans 


A series of Bulgarian charges alleging frontier incidents provoked by Greece 
were received by the Secretary-General’ and transmitted to the United Nations 
Special Committee on the Balkans. Albania submitted to the Secretary-General a 
list of eleven “provocations” by Greece between March 27 and April 24 which was 
again transmitted to the special committee.* On June 14 the Secretary-General 
received two letters from Alexis Kyrou, Permanent Representative of Greece to 
the United Nations, denying the Bulgarian and Albanian charges.® A letter dated 
June 19 and one dated June 22 were received by the Secretary-General from 
Ambassador Kyrou concerning the arrest by Greece of a Bulgarian citizen and the 
attempts made for his exchange with a Greek citizen arrested by the Bulgarians, 
and concerning the halting of Bulgarian ships which had been inspected by Greek 
naval authorities “in accordance with the rules of international law while in Greek 
territorial waters. The vessels themselves had violated their international ob- 
ligations.”?° On June 23 Bulgaria charged Greece with new frontier violations. 
The charge was transmitted to the special committee." 


4Document 1255. 8 Ibid., BAL/698, June 13, 1950. 
5 United Nations Press Release PAL/565, 9 Ibid., BAL/704, June 19, 1950. 
June 15, 1950. 10 Ibid., meng dy mt 26, 1950- ébid., 
6 New York Times, July 19, 1950. BAL/706, June 21, 
7 United Nations Press Releases BAL/697, 699, 11 Ibid., BAL/708, oy 28, 1950. 


700, 701, June 13, June 13, June 13, June 13. 
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During the second week in June an observation group of the special committee 
returned to Athens after an eleven day tour of the northern frontier areas of 
Greece and on June 23 it was announced that the Committee had returned to 
Geneva to draft its report to the General Assembly’* covering the year ending 
July 31, 1950. 


Korea 

United Nations Commission on Korea: Following its first cablegram informing 
the Secretary-General of the attack upon South Korea, the commission cabled to 
the Security Council a summary report on the background of events preceding 
the outbreak of hostilities on June 25. The report stated that for the past two 
years the North Korean regime had by “violently abusive propaganda, by threat- 
ening gestures along the 38th parallel and by encouraging and supporting sub- 
versive activities in the territory of the Republic of Korea, pursued tactics de- 
signed to weaken and destroy the Government of the Republic of Korea.” At the 
same time the commission was the target for repeated propaganda broadcasts 
denying its legality and subjecting individual members to abuse. There had been 
signs of improvement in the economic and political stability of South Korea. In 
early April the Korean army and police had defeated two guerrilla bands just 
after they had crossed the parallel and internal security and domestic morale 
had been strengthened by suppression of subversive elements. 

Although attempts were made to prevent them, effective and orderly general 
elections were held on May 30. All parties except the communist participated in 
the election and the first sessions of the 1950 Assembly demonstrated a construe- 
tive criticism of the administration for its numerous shortcomings. 

At the beginning of June the North Korean radio broadcast an article calling 
for the unification of Korea and on June 3 a communiqué stated that “the signing 
by 5,300,000 northerners of an appeal for peace and unification meant that a 
renewed struggle for national unification was beginning”. On June 7 the northern 
radio broadcast at intervals a letter of appeal for unification and proposing elec- 
tions throughout Korea following the meeting of a consultative council, and 
stating that the commission would not be permitted to interfere with unification. 
On June 10 the commission sent a representative across the border to convey the 
commission’s desire for peaceful unification. The following day the three northern 
representatives came south with copies of the appeal and were immediately 
placed under detention by the South Korean authorities who tried to induce 
them to switch sides. The southern action was violently denounced by the north- 
ern radio. 

The commission agreed to mediate an exchange of political prisoners if its 
good offices were acceptable to both parties. On June 20 North Korea rejected 
the proposed arrangements but ‘negotiations were still pending on June 25. 

The report concluded that: “In the light of the evidently increasing strength 
of the Republic of Korea in recent months and the utte rly unexpected invasion 
on June 25, the radio propaganda offensive calling for early unification by peace- 
ful means seems to have been intended solely for the screening effect.”"* 


12 Ibid., BAL/705, June 21, 1950. 18 Document S/1505. 
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On July 27, at an emergency meeting, the commission decided to leave Seoul 
for some point further south as it felt that “no useful purpose would be served 
by remaining in a city where it would no longer have contact with the legitimate 
Government of Korea” and in view of the “bitter and unswerving hostility” of 
the northern regime to the commission. At a second emergency meeting the com- 
mission decided to evacuate to Japan subject to developments or fresh instruc- 
tions from the Security Council.'* On the morning of July 1 the commission re- 
solved to reestablish its headquarters in Korea and to leave an ad hoc enabling 
committee in Tokyo.1® 


Former Italian Colonies 


United Nations Commission for Eritrea: On June 15 the report of the United 
Nations Commission for Eritrea was transmitted to the Secretary-General (Lie) 
for submission to the Interim Committee. Suggestions for the solution of the 
Eritrean problem were divided into two distinct points of view: that Eritrea be 
reunited with Ethiopia; and that the country become independent. The repre- 
sentatives of Burma and the Union of South Africa felt that Eritrea should be a 
self-governing unit of a federation with Ethiopia, under the sovereignty of the 
Ethiopian crown. Each member would have local legislative and executive 
autonomy, but full authority for defense, external affairs, taxation, finance, inter- 
state commerce and communications would be vested in the federal govern- 
ment; a customs union would be obligatory; and common citizenship and non- 
discrimination would prevail throughout the federation which would be estab- 
lished following a transitional period not exceeding three years during which 
time the current affairs of the territory would be conducted by the present ad- 
ministration. The General Assembly would appoint an advisory council of the 
United Kingdom, Ethiopia and Egypt to arrange for the transfer of power to the 
people of Eritrea and to oversee the writing of a federal constitution. 

In conformity with its views that “it is certainly to be feared that an inde- 
pendent Eritrea, poor as it would be and helplessly exposed to interference from 
many sides, would soon become the scene of serious discord and internal strife,” 
the delegation of Norway proposed that the whole territory be reunited with 
Ethiopia, with, possibly, the Western Province left provisionally and for a limited 
period, under United Kingdom administration. The delegation further believed 
that, in order to ensure a harmonious development, it must be left to the Ethio- 
pian State to adopt the constitutional provisions which would be best suited to 
conditions in that part of Africa. “To impose obligations on Ethiopia to organize 
its relation with Eritrea on the basis of a federative status, without any knowl- 
edge as to whether this would be the best constitutional solution, could easily 
lead to future conflict and unrest, and in the end endanger the peace of East 
Africa.” 

The delegations of Guatemala and Pakistan, on the other hand, recommended 
that 1) Eritrea, within its present boundaries, be an independent state; 2) inde- 
pendence become effective ten years following the date of General Assembly 


14 Document §/1510. ity Council action on the Korean question see 
15 Document S/1548. For summary of Secur- _ this issue, p. 434. 
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approval of the recommendation; 3) during the ten years the country be placed 
under the trusteeship system with the United Nations itself as administering 
power; 4) the administrator be appointed by the General Assembly with an ad- 
visory council composed of the United States, Ethiopia, Italy, a Muslim country, 
a Latin American country and Eritrean representatives of the Coptic Christians, 
Muslims and other religious minorities; 5) economic agreements be concluded 
between Ethiopia and Eritrea with a view to eventual economic union; 6) free 
zones be established in the ports of Massawa and Assab; and 7) a mission of ex- 
perts from the specialized agencies be sent to make technical studies. It was 
further recommended that UNESCO study the advisability of establishing a uni- 
versity for the benefit of neighboring countries as well as Eritrea and that steps 
be taken to finance the programs of development suggested by the experts from 
the specialized agencies.1* 

Press reports indicated that during discussion in the Interim Committee, the 
United Kingdom delegation emphasized that a solution to the problem of Eritrea 
had to be found quickly as “tension in the territory itself has risen to, and is being 
maintained at, a dangerous pitch” because of uncertainty as to its final disposi- 
tion.*? 

Libya: At its fifth meeting since June 12 the Council to aid and advise the 
United Nations Commissioner in Libya (Pelt) requested Mr. Pelt to choose among 
the “outstanding personalities of Tripolitania” seven members to form part of the 
preparatory committee of 21 which was to establish a national assembly for 
Libya. In addition there were to be seven members nominated by the Emir of 
Cyrenaica and seven chosen by the Chief of the Territory of the Fezzan.'* 

The Council at a meeting held on June 24 agreed that Italian participation 
in the Committee of 21 or in the National Assembly would not prejudice the set- 
tlement of the legal status of Italians after the independence of Libya.'® In re- 
sponse to a request from the United Nations Commissioner for advice on eco- 
nomic and social development in Cyrenaica, Tripolitania and the Fezzan, the 
Secretary-General dispatched a small mission to Libya on June 29 for a period of 
about three weeks.?° 


Non-Self-Governing Territories 


The Special Committee on Information Transmitted under Article 73 (e) of 
the Charter was to meet at Lake Success on August 18. Among the items on the 


—— 





agenda”! were studies prepared by the Secretariat on: 1) information transmitted | 


during 1950; 2) information on the progress achieved in accordance with devel- 
opment programs; 3) information and reports of specialized agencies on educa- 
tion in non-self-governing territories;** 4) information in other functional fields 
such as agriculture and economic conditions, public health, labor and social wel- 
fare; 5) information voluntarily transmitted under the optional category of the 
Standard Form; and 6) revision of the Standard Form.** The special committee 


16 Report of the United Nations Commission 19 Ibid., LIB/24, June 26, 1950. 
for Eritrea, General Assembly, Official Records 20 Ibid., LIB/25, June 29, 1950. 
(5th session), Supplement No. 8. 21 Document A/AC.35/1. 

17 New York Times, July 14, 1950. 22 Document A/AC.35/L.2,3,5,6,7. 

18 United Nations Press Release LIB/21, June 23 Document A/AC.35/L.4 and 9. 
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was also to consider international collaboration in regard to economic, social and 
educational conditions in non-self-governing territories, information on technical 
assistance and examination of factors to be taken into account in deciding 
whether any territory was or was not a territory whose people had not yet at- 
tained a full measure of self-government. 


International Law Commission 


At the opening meeting of the second session of the International Law Com- 
mission held at Geneva on June 5, Vladimir M. Koretsky (USSR) requested that 
Shuhsi Hsu (China) be suspended from the meetings of the commission. The 
Chairman (Hudson) ruled the proposal out of order as delegates did not repre- 
sent their governments but were elected by the General Assembly in their indi- 
vidual capacity as experts. This ruling was upheld by 10 votes to 1; Mr. Koretsky 
departed from the meeting.** At the same meeting, the Commission elected its 
officers for the following year: Georges Scelle (France), chairman; A. E. F. Sand- 
strom (Sweden), vice-chairman; Faris el-Khoury (Syria), second vice-chairman; 
and Ricardo J. Alfaro (Panama), rapporteur. The agenda of the session included 
General Assembly resolution 375 (IV) on the Draft Declaration of the Rights and 
Duties of States, the regime of territorial waters, formulation of the principles of 
international law recognized in the Charter of the Nuremberg Tribunal, and in 
the judgment of the Tribunal, report by Mr. Spiropoulos;?° preparation of a 
draft code of offenses against the peace and security of mankind, preliminary 
report by Mr. Spiropoulos;** desirability and possibility of establishing an in- 
ternational judicial organ for the trial of persons charged with genocide or other 
crimes over which jurisdiction would be conferred upon that organ by inter- 
national conventions, working papers by Messrs. Alfaro and Sandstrém,?? law 
of treaties, preliminary report by Mr. Brierly;?* arbitral procedure, preliminary 
report by Mr. Scelle;?* regime of the high seas, preliminary report by Mr. Fran- 
gois;*° ways and means for making the evidence of customary international law 
more readily available; working paper by Mr. Hudson;** the right of asylum, 
working paper by Mr. Yepes; and a secretariat paper on cooperation with 


other bodies. 


24 Document A/CN.4/SR.39. 29 Document A/CN.4/18. 
25 Document A/CN.4/22. 30 Document A/CN.4/17. 
26 Document A/CN.4/25. 81 Document A/CN.4/16. For discussion in 
27 Document A/CN.4/15; A/CN.4/20. the commission, see documents A/CN.4/39—43. 


28 Document A/CN.4/23. 





SECURITY COUNCIL 


This issue covers the work of the Security Council from the 471st meeting on 
April 12, 1950 to the 478th meeting on July 31, 1950. During this period the 
representative of the Soviet Union did not participate in the meetings of the 
Council, although it was announced at the end of July that he would take over 
his presidency for the month of August. 


Korean Question 


Late Saturday night, June 24, 1950 the Secretary-General (Lie) was informed 
of attacks launched by North Korean forces against South Korea.’ At three o'clock 
on the morning of June 25, the Deputy Representative of the United States to 
the United Nations (Gross) telephoned the Secretary-General and requested him 
to call an emergency meeting of the Security Council.? On the same day the See- 
retary-General received a cablegram from the United Nations Commission on 
Korea giving the same news and wishing “to draw attention of Secretary-Gen- 
eral to serious situation developing which is assuming character of full scale war 
and may endanger the maintenance of international peace and security.”* At 
two o'clock that afternoon, Sunday, June 25, the Security Council held an emer- 
gency meeting, at which, by request of the United States, the representative of 
the Republic of Korea (Chang) was invited to sit at the Council table. Opening 
the meeting, following the adoption of the agenda, the Secretary-General stated 
that: “The present situation is a serious one and is a threat to international peace; 


the Security Council is, in my opinion, the competent organ to deal with it.I | 


consider it the clear duty of the Security Council to take steps necessary to re- 
establish peace in that area.” Following a short resumé of the situation and of 
the activities of the United Nations Commission on Korea,* the United States 
representative submitted a draft resolution 1) calling upon the northern authori- 
ties to cease hostilities and to withdraw their forces to the thirty-eighth parallel; 
2) requesting that the Commission on Korea observe this withdrawal and keep 
the Security Council informed on the implementation and execution of the reso- 





lution; and 3) calling upon all Members of the United Nations to render every | 


assistance in the carrying out of the resolution and to refrain from giving assist- 


ance to the North Korean authorities.° The United Kingdom representative | 


(Shone) while approving the draft, suggested that the Commission submit a 
recommendation on the situation as well as inform the Council. At the suggestion 
of the representative of Egypt (Mahmoud Fawzi Bey), the Council agreed to take 
a short recess in order to consult on drafting changes. Upon reconvening the 
representative of Yugoslavia (Nincic) stated that he felt the reports thus far re- 
ceived were insufficiently complete and that before the Security Council passed 


1 The New Yorker, July 29, 1950. Organization, II, p. 59, 153, 288-290, 293-294, 
2 Document S/1495. 484—486; ibid., III, p. 58—60, 289, 493, 656- 
8 Document S/1496. 657; ibid., IV, p. 79, 263. 

4 For summary of the activities of the United 5 Document S/1497. 
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Nations Commission on Korea, see I 
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final judgment it should hear a representative of North Korea. Mr. Nincic sub- 
mitted a draft resolution calling for the immediate cessation of hostilities and the 
withdrawal of forces in Korea and inviting the government of North Korea to 
state its case before the Security Council.* A paragraph by paragraph vote was 
taken on the United States draft, as amended, with each paragraph adopted by 
9 votes to none with Yugoslavia abstaining; the sentence calling for the cessation 
of hostilities was adopted unanimously; and the resolution as a whole was adopted 
nine votes to none with one abstention.’ The Yugoslav draft was rejected by 6 
votes to 1 with Egypt, Norway and India abstaining.* 

Prior to the following Security Council meeting on Tuesday, June 27, the 
President of the United States (Truman) ordered United States air and sea forces 
to give the Korean government troops, cover and support in conformity to the 
Council resolution of June 25° and in view of the advances made by North 
Korean forces. Meanwhile four cablegrams had been received from the Commis- 
sion?® stating that in its opinion North Korea would not heed the Council resolu- 
tion nor accept good offices, that the “question of cease fire and withdrawal North 
Korean forces suggested Council resolution prove academic” and that the Com- 
mission “will be glad to undertake task given by Council but likes to point out 
that its efforts to contact north during last eighteen months met only with negative 
response.” The Commission further reported that “judging from actual progress 
of operations Northern Regime is carrying out well planned concerted and full 
scale invasion of South Korea, second that South Korean forces were deployed on 
wholly defensive basis in all sectors of the parallel and third, that they were taken 
completely by surprise as they had no reason to believe from intelligence sources 
that invasion was imminent.”!! 

Two draft resolutions were submitted to the Council by the United States’? 
and Yugoslavia.1* The United States draft recommended the furnishing of as- 
sistance to the Republic of Korea while the Yugoslav draft called for cessation 
of hostilities and mediation by the United Nations with a North Korean repre- 
sented. With the exception of Yugoslavia, the members of the Council agreed 
with the French representative (Chauvel) that the situation had become more 
serious and that “The very existence of the Republic of Korea is threatened and 
at the same time the authority of the Council and of the United Nations is being 
openly flouted.” The United States draft, as amended was adopted by 7 votes to 
1, with 2 members not participating (India and Egypt because of lack of instruc- 
tions), and the Yugoslav draft was rejected by 7 votes to 1 with the same two 
governments not participating. It was felt by the members, although no article 
was specifically mentioned, that support for the United States draft was “in ac- 
cordance with the powers conferred by the Charter on the Security Council in 
such cases.”24 

At the Council meeting on June 30, the representative of Egypt stated that 


6 Document S/1500. issue, Documents section. 

7 Documents $/1498 and S/1499. 11 Document S/1503. 

8 Document S$/1503. 12 Document S/1508/Rev.1. For text of reso- 

9For text of President Truman’s statement, lution as adopted, see this issue, Documents sec- 
see this issue, Documents section. tion. 

10 Document S/1508. For text of the resolu- 13 Document S/1509. 


tion as adopted by the Security Council, see this 14 Document S/P. V. 474 (Second Part). 
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Egypt would have abstained from voting on the United States draft in any 
event as “The conflict under consideration is in fact but a new phase in the series 
of divergences between the western and eastern blocs, divergences which threaten 
world peace and security; secondly, there have been several cases of aggression 
against peoples and violations of the sovereignty and unity of the territories of 
States Members of the United Nations. Such aggressions and violations have been 
submitted to the United Nations, which did not take any action to put an end 
to them as it has done now in the case of Korea.” The Indian representative (Rau) 
on the other hand announced that his government had decided to support the 
resolution.'® 

At the 476th meeting on July 7 the United Kingdom and France submitted a 
joint draft resolution recommending that all Members of the United Nations 
providing military forces and other assistance make such forces and assistance 
available to a unified command under the United States; requesting the United 
States to designate the commander of such forces; authorizing the use of the 
United Nations flag concurrently with the flags of the various nations participat- 
ing; and requesting the United States “to provide the Security Council with re- 
ports as appropriate on the course of action taken under the unified command.”"* 
The resolution was adopted by 7 votes to none with Egypt, India and Yugoslavia 
abstaining and one member absent.*” On July 12 it was announced that General 
Douglas MacArthur had been chosen as the commanding general while Colonel 
Alfred G. Katzin was chosen personal representative of the Secretary-General 
in Korea. 

During the course of the meeting a cable from the Deputy Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics'® was discussed. The cable 
stated that the resolution of June 27 was illegal as it had been adopted by only 
6 votes, the seventh vote being that of the “Kuomintang representative”, and 
was, moreover, passed in the absence of two permanent representatives—Soviet 
Union and China. This thesis was rejected, in particular by the Cuban representa- 
tive (Alvarez) “since it is an established practice in the Council, and one that 
the USSR has accepted on many occasions, that the abstention of a permanent 
member from participation in decisions of the Council does not constitute a 
veto.”19 

During this period the Secretary-General received numerous communications 
pledging support for the Security Council resolutions. Cables were received from 
Uruguay, Belgium, India, Brazil, Dominican Republic, Turkey, Argentina, El 
Salvador, Venezuela, Honduras, Mexico, Pakistan, Panama, Colombia, Union of 
South Africa, Bolivia, Costa Rica, Greece, Luxembourg, Haiti, Israel, Ethiopia, 
Peru, Ecuador, Sweden, Iran, Iceland, Cuba, Norway, Guatemala, Lebanon, 
France, Burma, Afghanistan, Liberia, Italy and Ceylon. Many of these countries 
requested the Secretary-General to let them know what they could contribute, 
while Guatemala, Thailand, Sweden, Nicaragua, Chile, Denmark and the Philip- 


15 Security Council Official Records (fifth 18 Document S$/1517. 


year), No. 17. 19 Security Council Official Records, cited 
16 Document S$/1587. above. 
17 Security Council Official Records (fifth 

year), No. 18. 
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pines included definite offers of supplies in their cables. In addition, Canada, the 
United Kingdom, the Netherlands, China, Australia and New Zealand offered to 
put naval or air forces at the disposal of the United Nations, Norway offered 
merchant shipping, Belgium air transport, Bolivia thirty army officers, Greece air 
transport, France a sloop,”° and the United States, Thailand, Turkey, the United 
Kingdom, New Zealand and Australia made ground troops available. 

Press reports indicated that Secretary-General Lie, on July 14, cabled fifty 
Member nations to consider sending ground forces for the defense of South Korea 
as United Nations forces were “in urgent need of additional effective assistance”, 
and to communicate offers of assistance to him and to consult with the United 
States on the detailed plans.** By July 21 Brazil, Argentina, Colombia and Costa 
Rica had stated that they were ready to enter into such consultations. 

Cables were also received from the Soviet Union, Byelorussia, Ukraine, Po- 
land and People’s Republics of China and Korea declaring the Security Council 
resolutions illegal and constituting a direct act of assistance to armed aggression 
against the Korean people.** 

On July 12 the Secretary-General issued an appeal to both sides for the cor- 
rect treatment of prisoners of war. The following day messages were received 
from both North and South Korea saying that they were strictly observing the 
terms of the Geneva Conventions. Mr. Lie had also suggested that the Interna- 
tional Red Cross be sent to Korea as an observer.?* 

In notes to the Soviet Union and to the United States the Prime Minister of 
India (Nehru) proposed to “localize the conflict and to facilitate an early peaceful 
settlement by breaking the present deadlock in the Security Council so that the 
representatives of the People’s Government of China can take a seat in the Coun- 
cil, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics can return to it, and, whether within 
or through informal contacts outside the Council, the United States of America, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and China, with the help and coopera- 
tion of other peace-loving nations, can find a basis for terminating the conflict 
and for a permanent solution of the Korean problem.” The United States Secre- 
tary of State (Acheson) replied that “the decision between competing claimant 
governments for China’s seat in the United Nations is one which must be reached 
by the United Nations on its merits.” In a second note on July 17, the Indian 
Prime Minister, Mr. Nehru, said that his proposal had been made “in the hope 
that it would create a suitable atmosphere for the peaceful solution of the Korean 
problem.”*+ At the same time, press reports indicated, the Soviet Union had trans- 
mitted through the Indian Ambassador in Washington an offer to discuss the 
Korean situation within the Security Council and that “reactivation of the Secu- 
rity Council” should be the first step in settling the Korean dispute.*® 

The Security Council, meeting on July 25, received the first report from the 
United States on the operations of the Unified Command for the Defense of 
South Korea. The report first gave a resumé of events immediately preceding and 
after June 25, with a summary of reports submitted by the United Nations Com- 


20 Documents $/1516—S/1604; New York 23 New York Times, July 14 and 15, 1950. 
Times, July 25, 1950. 24 Ibid., July 20, 1950. 
21 Ibid., July 15, 1950; Document S/1619. 25 Ibid., July 17, 1950. 


22 Document S/1596. 
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mission on Korea, and continued with reports of military action taken. “On June 
28, aircraft of the United States Air Force, operating pursuant to the resolution 
of the Security Council of the United Nations, began air operations against the 
North Korean invaders in support of R.O.K. [Republic of Korea] forces and later 
struck at military targets north of the Thirty-eighth Parallel with a view to dis- 
rupting the lines of communications and supply of the invading forces.” Also in 
pursuance to the Security Council resolutions United States ground forces were 
sent to the area and made contact with the invaders on July 5. “The first United 
States troops were small in number and were committed as a holding force only, 





They were followed by additional supporting forces as rapidly as these could be | 


transported to the battle line. Facing odds at times as high as twenty to one, ‘Our 
Army troops, ably supported by tactical aircraft of the United States Air Force 
and Navy and our Australian friends, flying under most adverse conditions of 
weather . . . distinguished themselves in the most difficult of military opera- 
tions—a delaying action.’ ” 

Under the protection of the delaying action, the unified command was strength- 
ened, the invasion slowed, and severe losses inflicted upon the enemy’s supplies 
and transportation facilities.2° “The present naval situation finds both coasts of 
Korea covered by naval forces of the unified command . . . It has been inspiring 
to witness the rapidity with which various member states have contributed to 
the naval forces assisting in the restoration of peace in Korea. The United King- 
dom, Australia, New Zealand, Canada and the Netherlands have dispatched 
vessels to support the United Nations’ effort to cut off supplies for the invading 
hordes from north of the Thirty-eighth parallel.” The only forces immediately 
available on June 25 to the unified command were United States and Common- 
wealth forces of occupation which had had to be completely re-equipped and 
transported. Material had to be rushed from the United States while future 
material would have to be transported over distances at least as long. “The well- 
planned attack by the North Korean regime, the size of their force, their logistical 
support and their ability to continue to press the attack, account for the degree 
of initiative enjoyed by the aggressor. The defenders of the Republic of Korea 
have been forced to submit to the time and place selected by the aggressor, and 
now must depend upon assistance from nations peacefully disposed and lying 
not merely hundreds, but thousands of miles away. . . . From the continuing 
appearance on the battlefield of large numbers of enemy personnel and equip- 
ment, it is now apparent that the North Korean aggressors have available to 
them resources far in excess of their internal capabilities.” 





! 


oa 


In conclusion the report stated that “until forces of the unified command are | 
increased further in strength, the rapidity with which success will be achieved | 


cannot be predicted. However, with the combined efforts of the United Nations, | 
the full effect of the contribution from each member nation will be felt in the | 
ultimate defeat of the aggressors from north of the Thirty-eighth Degree Parallel. | 
Over a broad front involving continuous local struggles, there are bound to be | 
ups and downs, losses as well as successes. Our final stabilization line will un 
questionably be rectified and tactical improvement will involve planned with- 


26 Ibid., July 26, 1950. 
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drawals as well as local advances. . . . Our hold upon the southern part of 
Korea represents a secure base. Our casualties despite overwhelming odds 
have been relatively light. Our strength will continually increase while that 
of the enemy will relatively decrease. His supply line is insecure. He has had 
his great chance but failed to exploit it.”27 

On July 27 Jacob A. Malik, Soviet Union representative on the Security Coun- 
cil, notified the Secretary-General that he would assume his duties as president 
of the Council for August and had called a meeting of the Council for August 1. 
The agenda was to be transmitted later.?* 

On July 31 the Security Council adopted by 9 votes to 0 with Yugoslavia ab- 
staining, a resolution proposed by the United Kingdom, France and Norway, 
requesting the Secretary-General, the Economic and Social Council, specialized 
agencies and other inter- and non-governmental agencies to cooperate in provid- 
ing relief for Korean citizens. The Unified Command was requested to exercise 
responsibility for determining the requirements for the relief and support of the 
Korean population and for establishing in the field the procedures for providing 
such relief and support. The Command was to report to the Security Council on 
its relief activities. The Yugoslav representative (Bebler) had abstained on the 


ae 


vote because of Yugoslavia’s “general attitude” towards the war in Korea.*° 


India-Pakistan Question 


At the 471st meeting of the Security Council on April 12, Sir Owen Dixon 
(Australia) was appointed by a vote of 8 to none with 2 abstentions (India, Yugo- 
slavia) as United Nations representative for India and Pakistan, in accordance 
with a Council resolution of March 14, 1950. The fullest support, assistance and 
cooperation of the Pakistan government were promised to Sir Owen by Sir Mo- 
hammad Zafrulla Khan and of the Indian government by the Indian representa- 
tive (Menon).*° On May 12, Sir Owen was informed by the government of Pakis- 
tan and on June | by the government of India of their acceptance of the transfer 
to him of the powers and responsibilities of the United Nations Commission for 
India and Pakistan.* On June 12 the Secretary-General announced the appoint- 
ment of General Courtney H. Hodges as military advisor to the United Nations 
representative. ** 

On July 20 Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru (India) and Prime Minister Lia- 
quat Ali Khan met with Sir Owen Dixon.** By July 24 five conferences had been 
held but with no conclusive results on the Kashmir problem. Some progress was 
achieved, however, towards settling differences concerning minorities and com- 
pensation to evacuees for property left behind in both countries during 1947. 
Press reports indicated that further discussions would be held in Karachi and 
that some agreement had been reached for a plebiscite in Kashmir leaving aside 
for the time being the idea of division of the territory or the placing of all or parts 
of Kashmir under United Nations supervision.** 


27 Document S/1469. 32 United Nations Press Release KASH/88, 
28 New York Times, July 28, 1950. June 12, 1950. 

29 Ibid., August 1, 1950. 33 New York Times, July 21, 1950. 

80 Document S/P.V. 471. 34 Ibid., July 25, 1950. 


81 Document S/1490. 
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Regulation of Armaments 


On May 18 the United States submitted to the working committee of the Com- 
mission for Conventional Armaments a paper on “practical and effective safe- 
guards by means of an international system of control operating through special 
organs to protect complying States against the hazards of violations and evasions.” 
The United States felt that the basic elements of safeguards included 1) accurate 
and regular reports by all states of information on conventional armaments and 
armed forces as required by the treaty; 2) verification of reports through interna- 
tional inspection; and 3) remedial action in case of violation. An international 
agency should be established within the United Nations to supervise and admin- 
ister, composed of a governing board of each state on the Security Council, an in- 
spection corps drawn from panels nominated by each participating state and a 
secretariat as needed. In case of violation the agency should be responsible for 
the prompt reference to the Security Council, accompanied by any recommenda- 
tions while action should be the responsibility of the Council. Failure by the 
Security Council to correct violations or enforce the treaty would relieve partici- 
pating states from their obligations under the treaty and permit them “such free- 
dom of unilateral or collective action as is consistent with the Charter of the 
United Nations.”** 

This paper was considered at the meetings of the working committee on May 
22, and June 12.°* The United States submitted a new working paper on “Gen- 
eral views on the nature and relationships of the International Agency which will 
supervise the regulation and reduction of conventional armaments and armed 
forces”,*? before the meeting of June 29 very similar to the first. 

The United Kingdom representative felt that the international control agency 
for armaments reduction should be established within the framework of the 
Security Council and not within the framework of the United Nations as laid 
down in the United States proposals. 

The working committee agreed without objection to the suggestion of the 
Norwegian representative (Stabell) that the Committee should limit itself to 
submitting an objective and factual report of its proceedings, including views 
of its members, to the Commission on Conventional Armaments without drawing 
up a specific plan for safeguards at this time. The report was to be submitted by 
July 15.88 


Other Matters 

Procedural: On May 24 the Security Council considered a proposal of the As- 
sembly of April 28, 1949 recommending that the President of the Council er- 
courage the parties to a dispute to agree upon the appointment of a member of 
the Council, who could be the President himself or any other member, to act 
as conciliator. As soon as appointed, the conciliator would carry out his work 


independently of his membership in the Council. It was felt that the study of | 


League experience showed that the using of a conciliator or rapporteur allowed | 


85 Document S/C.3/SC.3/23. 88 United Nations Press Release CA/71, June 


36 Documents S$/C.3/SC.3/SR.26 and 27. 22, 1950. 
37 Document S/C.3/SC.3/24. 
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for private conversations and therefore avoided the crystallization of views at 
an early stage of the dispute, which often resulted from the taking of a public 

sition. Such a practice would also result in the better preparation of cases 
brought before the Council as the rapporteur would bring an analysis of the 
facts as presented by all the parties. 

In the meeting some apprehension was expressed by Council members lest 
the Council be obligated to use the procedure in all cases, or that one individual 
would take over the prerogatives of the Council. The President of the Council 
(Chauvel) submitted a resolution*® declaring that the Council would “base itself 
should an appropriate occasion arise, on the principles therein set forth,” which 
was adopted unanimously.*° 

Assassination of Count Bernadotte: A letter dated June 14 from the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs of Israel (Sharett) was received by the Secretary-General for 
transmission to the Security Council. Following a brief resumé of the legal action 
taken, the letter stated that the Government of Israel had decided to take the 
following steps: 1) payment of $54,628 as reparation for the monetary damage 
borne by the United Nations; 2) expression by Israel of “its most sincere regret 
that this dastardly assassination took place on Israeli territory, and that despite 
all its efforts the criminals have gone undetected”; and 3) conduct an inquiry, on 
the circumstances of the assassination and the failure to bring the perpetrators 
to justice, through a committee consisting of a Judge of the Israeli Supreme Court, 
the Attorney-General of the Government of Israel and the Director-General of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, which concluded that “nothing fresh is likely to 
emerge from a re-examination of the crime, carried out on the basis of the exist- 
ing material, both that on the police file and that assembled by the army. This 
does not, however, imply that the Government regards the case as closed, but 
that the course of further investigation will depend upon the nature and value of 
any fresh evidence that may come to light.”* 


89 Document S/1486. 41 Document S/1506. 
40 Document S/P.V.472. 
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The eleventh session of the Economic and Social Council opened in Geneva 
on July 9 and was expected to continue until mid-August. Among the recurring 
items on the Council’s agenda were eleven reports from its subsidiary bodies and 
nine reports from the specialized agencies. Other topics which ECOSOC was to 
consider included the problems of economic development and social progress 
of the Italian colonies, the maintenance of full employment, technical assistance 
for economic development including methods of financing economic develop- 
ment, forced labor and trade union rights, higher education in the trust territories 
in Africa, and the problem of refugees and stateless persons. In the procedural 
field, the Council was to discuss the organization of the Economic and Employ- 
ment Commission and its two subcommissions, consultative arrangements with 
non-governmental organizations and the calendar of conferences for 1951; elect 
new members to eight of its functional commissions: and confirm the member- 
ship of its commissions. 

The second edition of the United Nations Catalogue of Economic and Social 
Projects, published on June 22, 1950, listed 723 economic and social activities 
undertaken by the Secretariat and the specialized agencies during 1949. Describ- 
ing in each instance the origin, nature, and scope of the projects, the Catalogue 
included technical, service, and other operational activities as well as research 
studies and investigations. Classified in the first part of the Catalogue by organi- 
zation responsible for administration, the projects covered such fields as economic 
development and reconstruction, social security, prevention of crime, wages, 
manpower, and legal questions.* 


Economic and Employment Problems 


Subcommission on Economic Development: The fourth session of the Sub- 
commission on Economic Development met at Lake Success from April 17 to 
May 11, 1950. During part of the session, the subcommission held meetings in 
Washington, D. C., where conferences were held with the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, the International Bank and Monetary Fund, and the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington. The subcommittee, composed of individual experts rather 
than of governmental representatives, rejected a proposal of the expert from the 
Soviet Union (Chernyshev) calling for the ousting of the expert from China 
(Lieu), with the result that neither Mr. Chernyshev nor the Czechoslovak expert 
(Nosek) participated in the session. Pursuant to a decision of the tenth session,’ 
of the Economic and Social Council the subcommission gave primary considera- 
tion to the formulation of practical recommendations for the financing of eco- 
nomic development. Convinced that “the acceleration of economic dev elopment 
is now increasingly an essential condition of a peaceful and stable world econ- 


omy,” the subcommission enumerated a number of general considerations in- | 


cluding 1) a program of economic development would necessarily involve a pro- 
1 Document E/1670 (Sales No. 1950.11.D.1). 2 See International Organization, IV, p. 280. 
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portion of “low-yielding” and “slow-yielding” projects as essential pre-conditions 
for ultimately “high-yielding” and “rapid-yielding” projects; 2) the burden of 
financing such basic projects would fall particularly upon domestic resources 
although such financing would be hampered by the limited resources of under- 
developed countries; 3) it would therefore become necessary that foreign capital 
be made available for basic projects; and 4) this use of foreign capital would, 
in turn, permit under-developed countries to devote more of their own limited 
financial resources to projects affording the most immediate increased produc- 
tivity of the national economy. Investigating both the problems of domestic 
financing and the importance of domestic effort, and the alternatives of foreign 
financing through private foreign capital and through international financial ma- 
chinery, the subcommittee reported that it had become increasingly impressed 
“with the prospects for the financing of economic development through the Inter- 
national Bank” and through the additional financing facilities which would be 
open through an extension of the existing activities of the Export-Import 
Bank. The subcommission remained equally convinced, however, that “there is 
a large field of economic development requiring foreign financing that is not 
capable of being serviced through the existing sources of foreign finance.” Since 
the building up of “social and economic overhead capital” required foreign financ- 
ing facilities that would impose only a nominal burden of annual payments, the 
subcommission pointed to the need for foreign loans of longer maturity and at 
lower interest rates than were currently available. It was to supply this type of 
foreign loan that the subcommission had, during its third session, considered the 
proposal for the creation of a United Nations Economic Development Adminis- 
tration.’ Accordingly during its fourth session the subcommission reconsidered the 
proposal for the establishment of UNEDA, concluding that it would not be ap- 
propriate for it to recommend the creation of such an agency, but recommend- 
ing: 1) that “prompt consideration be given this whole subject by the industri- 
alized countries and especially by those which may be in a position to contribute 
substantial financial resources to such an organization [as UNEDA]”; and 2) 
that the Economic and Social Council discuss the possibility of “obtaining inter- 
national funds on a basis which may contain an element of grant.” Depending 
upon the results of these considerations, the establishment of an appropriate in- 
ternational agency might prove in order. The subcommission further recom- 
mended that nations confronted with balance of payments difficulties consider 
the “desirability of international investment of their capital and, accordingly, 
of the export of capital to under-developed countries through the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development and otherwise, including the sug- 
gested arrangements for promoting loans with longer maturities and lower interest 
rates through the proposed new international financing agencies.”* 

Review of International Commodity Problems: The Review of International 
Commodity Problems, 1949, a report prepared by the Interim Coordinating Com- 
mittee on International Commodity Arrangements during its meetings held in 
Paris in June 1949, was published in March 1950. The report dealt broadly with 
four main topics: 1) international commodity problems, including special diffi- 


8 See ibid., III, p. 509, 527. + Document E/CN.1/80—E/CN.1/Sub.3/29. 
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culties in the international trade of primary commodities; 2) some general fea- 
tures of post-war commodity problems; 3) current intergovernmental consulta. 
tion and action in dealing with commodity difficulties; and 4) observations regard- 
ing such consultation and action. Also included in the report were surveys of 
the current situation in regard to commodities such as aluminum, jute, rubber, 
and wool. The committee emphasized the value of the intergovernmental com- 
modity agreement as a “stabilizing influence” in international trade. Among the 
general features of post-war commodity problems named by ICCICA were re- 
covery of production, decline in special post-war commodity demand, cessation 
of allocation of commodities, and stockpiling. The committee also noted that 
because of currency difficulties bilateral agreements had been resorted to in 
some instances as “short-term” measures. Referring to the expanded technical 
assistance program, ICCICA stated its opinion that “a developmental program 
which ignores world trends. in the various alternative commodities which might 
be produced, could bring serious results, not only to the areas concerned, but 
also to other regions.” Among other conclusions and recommendations reported 
by the committee were 1) that commodity discussions and arrangements should 
be open to any government which might consider itself “substantially” interested; 
2) that further and additional studies should be undertaken in the field of analysis 
of international trade data; 3) that, “recognizing that there are some obvious 
advantages in regional consideration of economic problems,” regional investiga- 
tions should be closely coordinated with the study of the world-wide situation 
in any given commodity; and 4) that there was a need for further study of many 
general questions relating to the operation of commodity agreements, such as 
agreements which provided for the expansion of production, agreements cover- 
ing commodities not readily graded, stock reserves to stabilize prices, and pos- 
sible procedures for sales of basic foods at special prices.* 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: The sixth session of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far East met in Bangkok from May 16 to 
20, 1950. The Soviet delegation refused to participate in the work of the com- 
mission in view of the continued presence of the Chinese Nationalist delegation. 
At the opening session, the United States of Indonesia, on the motion of the 
Netherlands, was admitted to associate membership in the commission.* ECAFE 
approved the report of its Committee on Industry and Trade’ and adopted the 
report of the Ad Hoc Committee on Work Program and Priorities. The program 
of work as approved covered the remainder of 1950 and the whole of 1951 but 
was to be reviewed at ECAFE’s seventh session. The commission for the first 
time recommended a detailed program of work for its secretariat and established 
priorities for various individual projects. The work program contained twelve 
major categories within each of which specific projects were arranged in order 
of precedence. Major fields of work for 1950-51 were: flood control, economic 
studies, general industrial development, development of iron and steel industries, 
industrial development of mineral resources, research and statistics, technical as- 


5 UN Publication, Sales No. 1950.II.D.2. 7 Document E/CN.11/239. 
6 Document E/CN.11/249. 
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sistance, trade promotion, transport in general, railway transport, roads and 
road transport, and inland water transport.® 

The activities of ECAFE during the period from April 5, 1949, to May 20, 
1950, were reported to the eleventh session of ECOSOC. The annual report 
covered the fifth and sixth sessions of the commission and the sessions of several 
of ECAFE’s subsidiary bodies, particularly the Committee on Industry and Trade 
and the Subcommittee on Iron and Steel, both of which had been created during 
the period. At the conclusion of its report, the commission appended an evalua- 
tion of its achievements reporting that the process of defining the main problems 
of economic reconstruction and development in the ECAFE area had taken 
more precise form and that by the establishment of its various sub-bodies the 
commission had demonstrated its intention to deal concretely with individual 
problems. During the period covered by the report, the ECAFE secretariat had 

uced a number of valuable studies and reports on specific aspects of economic 
development for the use of the national governments members of the commission 
and had rendered direct service to national governments in some fields, notably 
flood control, trade promotion, and industrial development.® 

The second session of the ECAFE Subcommittee on Iron and Steel was held 
in Calcutta from April 10 to 13, 1950, and considered an agenda which included 
the following topics: a survey of present and future iron and steel requirements 
in the ECAFE area, the expansion of existing iron and steel facilities and the 
establishment of new projects, a survey of iron and coal deposits in the region, 
and the program of future work for the subcommittee. In the course of its ses- 
sion, the subcommittee recommended a detailed analysis of present and potential 
intra- and inter-regional trade in raw materials, in semi-finished, and in finished 
products of the iron and steel industries, and urged that member countries pre- 
sent specific requests for technical assistance at various stages in the development 
of the two industries.*° The Committee on Industry and Trade held its second 
session in Bangkok from May 9 to 17, 1950. The committee noted the report of 
the Subcommittee on Iron and Steel on its second session and, subject to certain 
observations by the committee, approved the subcommittee’s recommendations. 
The committee also 1) noted with satisfaction the progress achieved in substantial 
cooperation among the ECAFE countries with reference to the interchange of 
research and technical facilities; 2) urged the ECAFE secretariat to continue to 
follow and report on regional developments in industrial planning; 3) supported 
a proposal to undertake a study of cottage and small-scale industries; 4) expressed 
its desire to see an expanded volume of loans from the International Bank directed 
to the ECAFE area for productive purposes; and 5) approved a program of work 
and schedule of priorities for the coming year. 

The Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1949, warned that although 
the year 1949 “may mark the end of the first phase of the slow and painful post- 
war recovery paving the way for a more promising future,” it would nonetheless 
be “totally unrealistic to talk in terms of a rapid increase in the standard of living 

* Document E/1710-E/CN.11/241/Rev.1. agit Document R/CN.11/880~ E/CN.11/1&T/ 
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and welfare of the peoples of Asia and the Far East.” Factors during 1949 which 
had hampered a more rapid advance toward this goal, as listed in the report, in- 
cluded the deterioration of the Chinese situation and the virtual suspension of 
trade between India and Pakistan resulting from the currency dispute arising 
from the devaluation of the pound sterling. The year had, however, produced 


encouraging symptoms: 1) a marked improvement in annual industrial and min. | 


eral production; 2) advances in the field of transport; 3) gains in international 


trade; 4) a decline in the region’s dependence upon United States aid; 5) an ex. | 


pansion of the role of public finance in the economies of the ECAFE region; and 
6) the arresting of the threat of ruinous inflationary tendencies. The region still 
faced such serious problems as the low level of agricultural output, the hamper- 
ing of economic development by civil war and political difficulties or by disputes 
between neighboring countries, and the decrease in the region’s share of world 
income. A more realistic approach to economic planning for technical develop- 
ment was evolving. However, the report concluded, “it is clear that the present 
resources of the countries of the region are being stretched nearly to their limit” 
and that “it is not yet possible to say that agricultural and industrial production 
and opportunities of employment will increase faster than the populations of the 
countries of the region, which are likely to continue to grow at a rate exceeding 
1 per cent per year.”?? 

Economic Commission for Europe: The fifth session of the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe met in Geneva from May 31 to June 15. The commission took 
note of the reports of its committees on their activities over the past year and 
considered similar reports on their future programs of work. In the discussion 
of future activities of the ECE Committee on the Development of Trade, the 
Soviet Union proposed a resolution instructing the committee “to work out rec- 
ommendations in respect of measures to develop and extend trade between the 
European countries, and particularly between the Western European and Eastern 
European countries, with a view to eliminating the discrimination practiced by 
the United States of America and certain European states in the field of trade.” 
The resolution was rejected by a vote of 11 to 5 with 1 abstention. The Yugoslav 
delegation then introduced a proposal calling upon the governments of the USSR, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Albania, on the one 
hand, and the government of Yugoslavia, on the other, to raise at the next session 
of the Committee on the Development of Trade the question of economic rela- 
tions existing between those countries. This resolution failed of passage by a vote 
of 8 to.1 with 8 abstentions. The commission also rejected a Bulgarian proposal 
to grant voting rights to countries which had previously participated in ECE’s 
work only in a consultative capacity.** 

The Economic Commission for Europe based its discussion of the current 
European economic situation on the Economic Survey of Europe in 1949, a study 
by the ECE secretariat published in May 1950. The Survey repeatedly empha- 
sized that Europe’s economic problems could not be solved within the framework 
of an expanding European economy but only within the framework of an ex- 


12 Document E/CN.11/260 (Sales No. 1950. 13 Document E/1674-E/ECE/119. 
ILF.1). 
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panding world economy. Since only an expansion of production could raise the 
living standards of European peoples, the future effects of the re-emergence of 
German and Japanese competition might prove “extremely disruptive” to the 
European economy, should they occur under condition of “economic stagnation 
or contraction.” Continued progress was reported in production, investment, and 
trade in most countries, although such progress still remained dependent upon 
overseas financial assistance. An analysis of past trends and future potentialities 
led to the conclusion, however, that if employment and production were main- 
tained at high levels, European industrial production promised an increase of 50 
percent in the next ten years. The report stated that “one of the most serious” 
of the “immediate threats to the expansion in production and trade which is 
indispensable to the solution of Europe’s problems” was the virtual stalemate in 
east-west European trade; another such threat was the failure of a number of 
countries, particularly Belgium, Western Germany, and Italy, to utilize their 
manpower resources effectively and to stabilize employment at high levels. How- 
ever, the greatest menace to continued economic stability and growth remained 
the unresolved overseas payments problems. A review of prospective earnings of 
European and third countries in trade with the United States prophesied a “severe 
downward balancing of dollar transactions” which would inevitably result when 
United States financial assistance ended. The report warned that readjustment 
of United States policies might also become necessary at that time if it should 
prove “impossible to lower United States tariffs sufficiently to permit a large in- 
crease in imports, if subsidies to American shipping are to make it difficult for 
other countries to realize their greatest possibility of increasing dollar earnings 
on invisible account, and if neither public nor private American capital is likely 
to be invested abroad on a scale sufficient to compensate for the decline in United 
States Government grants now provided to many foreign countries.”"4 

Economic Commission for Latin America: The third session of the Economic 
Commission for Latin America met in Montevideo, Uruguay, from June 5 to 22, 
1950. Included on the agenda of the session was the discussion of the Economic 
Survey for Latin America, 1949, two ECLA secretariat reports on trade trends 
and policies and on the economic and legal status of investments in a number 
of countries of the area, a Joint ECLA/FAO Working Party report on agricultural 
credit conditions and problems in Central America, and a secretariat report on 
the situation and prospects of immigration in Brazil, Chile, and Venezuela.*® 
The Economic Survey of Latin America, 1949, was prepared by the commission’s 
secretariat as a contribution to the clarification of many aspects of the economic 
structure of the Latin American countries, of the trends of their economic de- 
velopment, and of certain problems connected with their economic growth. Be- 
cause of the limited time available for the preparation of the report, the Survey 
was restricted to a few countries only, among them Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, 
Mexico, and Uruguay. The report revealed that at the present time vast and 
densely populated regions in the ECLA area remained outside the sphere of the 
world economy; technical progress had covered only small sectors in the periph- 


14Document E/ECE/116/Rev.1 (Sales No. 15 United Nations Bulletin, VIII, p. 474. 
1950.II.E.1). 
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eral countries. The productivity of labor in Latin America, the Survey continued, 
had increased in all major fields but the possibility for expanding exports had 
been limited by insufficient demand from industrialized countries, with the result 
that the per capita capacity of Latin America to import had not grown between 
1925 and 1949. Thus, the people of Latin America had been unable to share in 
the benefits of technical progress through an expansion of foreign trade, and had 
increasingly turned towards industrialization as a means of accelerating the rate 
of economic development.** 


Technical Assistance for Economic Development"’ 


Technical Assistance Conference: The United Nations Technical Assistance 
Conference met at Lake Success from June 12 to 14, 1950, in accordance with 
the provisions of a resolution adopted by the Economic and Social Council on 
August 15, 1949.1* Forty-five states, Members of the United Nations, nine non- 
Member states,’ ten specialized agencies, and the Organization of American 
States were represented at the conference. The conference adopted two resolu- 
tions in the course of its work: 1) on contributions from governments to the ex- 
panded program of technical assistance, and 2) on financial arrangements 
concerning the expanded program and the allocation of funds among the partici- 
pating organizations. Several governments, including Finland, Ireland, Thailand, 
and South Africa, were not prepared during the conference to set the amounts 
of their respective contributions to the program. The conference’s first resolution 
acknowledged individual pledges of contributions from the participating cour- 
tries in the amount of roughly $20,000,000 for the first financial period of the 
program ending December 31, 1951.?° The second resolution instructed the 
United Nations Secretary-General to allocate the initial $10,000,000 in contribu- 
tions among the participating organizations and agencies in the following pro- 
portions: to the United Nations, 23 percent; to ILO, 11 percent; to FAO, 29 
percent; to UNESCO, 14 percent; to ICAO, 1 percent; and to WHO, 22 percent. 
Of the second $10,000,000 received from contributions, 70 percent would be 
automatically available for distribution while the remaining 30 percent would be 
retained for subsequent allocations, as would all other contributions above 
$20,000,000. Contributions so retained would be allocated by the Technical 
Assistance Board which would also determine the manner in which different cur- 
rencies and services or materials might be most effectively utilized.** 

Fourth Progress Report of the Secretary-General on Operations under the 
Technical Assistance Program: The Secretary-General reported to the eleventh 
session of ECOSOC on activities initiated under General Assembly resolution 
200 (III), by which the Technical Assistance Program had been inaugurated.” 


16 United Nations Press Release EC/859. was subject to the provision that that amount 

17 For information concerning the work of the could not exceed 60 percent of the total to be 
Subcommission on Economic Development in made available by contributing governments. 
connection with the financing of economic devel- 21 Documents E/CONF.10/11 and E/CONF. 
opment, see this issue, p. 443. 10/11/Corr.1. 

18 See International Organization, III, p. 673, 22 For a summary of resolution 200 (III), see 
761. International Organization, III, p. 66. The Sec- 

19 Austria, Ceylon, Finland, Indonesia, Ire- _retary-General’s fourth report appears as Docu- 
land, Italy, Korea, Monaco, and Switzerland. ment E/1700, from which the following sum- 


20 The United States pledge of $12,007,500 mary is taken. 
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For the coordination of national requests for technical assistance, resident tech- 
nical assistance representatives had been arranged for by agreement with Haiti 
and Pakistan, although the Technical Assistance Board had not as yet given final 
approval to this type of coordination machinery. As of June 1, 1950, technical 
assistance had been rendered to sixteen nations, a program involving approxi- 
mately fifty experts of some twenty nationalities. Twenty-eight member states, 
five on behalf of non-self-governing territories, had as of that date nominated 
276 individuals for the 136 technical assistance fellowships to be in effect in 
1950; sixty-eight of these applicants had been recommended for awards. A variety 
of measures for the dissemination of technical information had been included 
as an integral part of the program; typical of these were the Census Training 
Centers held in Cairo and New Delhi, the International Training Center on 
Biostatistics for Latin America and the Asian Center on Agricultural and Allied 
Projects. In addition, numerous seminars had been convened and clearing houses 
established. By the end of 1950, scheduled TAP activities would involve the 
expenditure of $1,004,587, allocated as follows: for expert advice, $459,478; for 
technical assistance fellowships, $225,490; for institutes and seminars, $182,619; 
and for administrative expenses $137,000. 


Human Rights 


Commission on Human Rights: The Commission on Human Rights met in its 
sixth session at Lake Success from March 27 to May 19, 1950. After the commis- 
sion voted 13 to 2 to uphold the ruling of the chairman (Roosevelt) that a motion 
to exclude the member for China was out of order, the member for the Soviet 
Union (Tsarapkin) withdrew from the commission.?* The members of the com- 
mission for Guatemala (Bauer) and the Ukrainian SSR (Kovalenko) did not attend 
the session and no alternates were designated to their places. Representatives of 
the Commission on the Status of Women, of ILO, IRO, UNESCO, and WHO, 
and of 24 non-governmental organizations were present as observers. Considera- 
tion of the draft First International Covenant of Human Rights and measures 
for its implementation occupied most of the session. 

The commission, in an article by article reading, revised the draft covenant 
and, having agreed upon the text of article 17 relating to freedom of opinion 
and expression proceeded to adopt a resolution calling upon the Economic and 
Social Council to recommend the elaboration of a special Convention on Freedom 
of Information by the fifth session of the General Assembly.** In the consideration 
of proposed additional articles to part II of the covenant, the commission devoted 
its attention primarily to the question of the inclusion of new provisions relating 
to economic and social rights. Although some members of the commission be- 
lieved that such rights were a prerequisite to the enjoyment of other of the rights 
included in part II, the majority felt that a fuller examination of the proposed 
articles than was possible in the time remaining in the sixth session was needed. 
Accordingly, the commission asked the Economic and Social Council to confirm 
the commission’s decisions that 1) economic, social, cultural, political, and other 
categories of human rights would be considered at the commission’s first session 


28 Document E/CN.4/SR.136. 24 Document E/CN.4/SR.170. 
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in 1951; and 2) at that session, the commission would consider additional pro- 
posed articles relating to such rights as the right to work, to fair and reasonable 
wages, to social security, to protection of privacy, and to national self-determina- 
tion. At the same time, the commission pointed out that the present draft covenant 
was only “the first in a series of covenants and measures to be adopted in order 
to cover the whole of the Universal Declaration.”?® 

After general debate, the commission decided unanimously in favor of the 
inclusion in the covenant of some machinery for implementation,** and by votes 
of 7 to 6 with 1 abstention and 7 to 5 with 1 abstention, respectively, approved 
the principle of the establishment of a permanent body for implementation and 
rejected a proposal for the creation of ad hoc implementing machinery, as had 
been suggested by the United Kingdom and the United States. The commission 
unanimously agreed that the first covenant should provide for the consideration 
of complaints only by states and against states, having rejected by votes of 7 to 
4 with 3 abstentions and 8 to 3 with 3 abstentions proposals for consideration 
of complaints from non-governmental organizations and individuals. At the re- 
quest of the commission, the representatives of France, India, the United King. 


dom, and the United States drafted a preliminary provision on measures for im- | 


plementation which envisaged the establishment of a permanent Human Rights 
Committee of seven members, elected either by the states parties to the covenant 
or by the International Court of Justice.27 The commission voted 8 to 5 with | 
abstention in favor of the former method of selection of the members of the 
committee, which, after all available domestic remedies had been invoked and 
exhausted, would ascertain the facts of the complaint and make available its 
good offices in order to reach a solution of the matter on the basis of human 
rights as defined in the covenant.** The commission decided against entrusting 
the Human Rights Committee with the general supervision of the observance of 
the provisions of the covenant.”° 

The Commission on Human Rights then considered a proposal submitted by 








Australia and amended by France to the effect that the commission note the | 


suggestions for the creation of an International Court of Human Rights and rec- 
ommended to ECOSOC that all proposals, official or unofficial, for the implemen- 
tation of human rights by international jurisdictions be submitted to the Inter- 
national Law Commission.*® The proposal was rejected by a vote of 8 to 5 with 
2 abstentions** and the commission subsequently agreed that the question of 


an international court of human rights would be taken up at its seventh session.” | 


In a resolution adopted on May 31, the commission submitted to ECOSOC for 
consideration at the Council’s eleventh session the draft First International Cove- 
nant on Human Rights and the draft measures for implementation.** 

In addition to approving the above drafts, the commission during its sixth 
session took the following action: 1) recommended to ECOSOC that the men- 
bership of the Subcommission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection 
of Minorities be reduced from thirteen to twelve;** 2) deferred action on the 


25 Document E/CN.4/SR.187. 30 Documents E/CN.4/489 and E/CN.4/492. 
26 Document E/CN.4/SR.178. 31 Document E/CN.4/193. 

27 Document E/CN.4/474. 82 Document E/CN.4/SR.201. 

28 Document E/CN.4/SR.188. 88 Document E/1681—E/CN.4/507, Annex | 


29 Document E/CN.4/SR.191. 84 Document E/CN.4/SR.150. 
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handling of petitions until such time as a final decision might be reached upon 
measures of implementation of the covenant;** 3) requested ECOSOC to call 
upon the Secretary-General to invite Member and non-Member governments 
to furnish information on a) legislation, judicial decisions, and other types of 
action found to be helpful in preventing discrimination, b) protection of any mi- 
nority within their jurisdiction by legislative means, c) criteria that could serve 
as a basis for the definition of minorities;** 4) expressed pleasure at resolutions 
adopted by UNESCO relating to education and the prevention of discrimina- 
tion;*? and 5) established new criteria for the continued compilation of the Year- 
book on Human Rights.** Consideration of agenda items such as those relating 
to local human rights committees, the right of asylum, and old age rights was 
deferred by the commission until its seventh session.*® 

Commission on the Status of Women: The fourth session of the Commission 
on the Status of Women met at Lake Success from May 8 to 19, 1950. Four as- 
pects of the question of women’s political rights were considered during the 
session: 1) a report by the Secretary-General on discrimination based on sex in 
the field of political rights;*° 2) the question of the status of women in trust and 
non-self-governing territories;* 3) a second report by the Secretary-General on 
the question of a convention on the political rights of women;*? and 4) the ques- 
tion of effective programs of education for women recently given the right to 
vote. The commission was encouraged by the progress of women toward equal 
political rights with men as shown in the report of the Secretary-General, par- 
ticularly in such countries as Costa Rica, Syria, and Greece. As for women’s rights 
in trust and non-self-governing territories, the commission requested the Sec- 
retary-General to continue to present information of this nature in the future. 
The desirability of a convention on political rights of women was questioned by 
some members of the commission which examined in detail draft resolutions on 
the question submitted by the United States and Mexico.** By a vote of 10 to 
0 with 2 abstentions, the commission ultimately requested the Secretary-General 
to prepare for submission to the commission’s fifth session a draft convention in 
that field.** In considering the problem of the nationality of married women, 
the commission decided that, in view of the complexity of the procedure of draft- 
ing a convention on that subject, it would restrict itself to the enumeration of 
general principles forming the basis of such a convention and would ask ECOSOC 
to undertake the actual drafting. The commission subsequently voted, 8 to 0 
with 4 abstentions, that the general principles to be observed in the drafting were 
1) there should be no discrimination based on sex as regards nationality in the 
legislation or practices of the parties to the proposed convention, and 2) neither 
marriage nor divorce should affect the nationality of either husband or wife, 
excepting provisions for simplified voluntary naturalization.*® 

During the balance of the session, the commission also 1) called for greater 


85 Document E/CN.4/SR.179. 41 See Documents E/CN.6/137, E/CN.6/138, 
86 Document E/CN.4/SR.180. and E/CN.6/138/Corr.1. 
87 Documents E/CN.4/SR.180 and E/CN.4/ 42 Document E/CN.6/143. 

463/Rev.1. 43 Documents E/CN.6/L.1 and E/CN.6/L.3. 
88 Document E/CN.4/SR.179. 44 Document E/CN.6/SR.79. 
89 Document E/CN.4/SR.199. 45 Document E/CN.6/SR.70. 
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participation by women in the delegations of Members of the United Nations; 
2) urged the Social Commission to bear in mind in dealing with the problem of 
prevention of crime and treatment of offenders that there should be no discrimina- 





tion against women in penal law or in its application; and 3) discussed the role 
which women should play in the program of technical assistance. 

Freedom of Information; The fourth session of the Subcommission on Freedom 
of Information and of the Press, which met in Montevideo, Uruguay, from May 
15 to 26, was devoted primarily to the drafting of an international code of ethics 


and to the consideration of the adequacy of news available to peoples of the | 


world and obstacles to the free flow of information. The session was held with. | 
out the participation of the expert from the Soviet Union (Zonov) whose alternate 
(Kotik) withdrew from the meetings after the subcommission had refused to ex. | 
clude the Chinese expert (Chang).*® On the question of adequacy of news, the 
subcommission approved a series of resolutions which 1) declared deliberate 
jamming by the USSR of radio signals originating outside its territory a violation | 
of accepted principles of freedom of information, and condemned all such ae. 
tivities as a “denial of the right of all persons to be fully informed concerning | 
news, opinions and ideas regardless of frontier”;*7 2) recommended that Mem- 
ber nations, when compelled to declare a state of emergency, take measures to 
limit freedom of information and of the press “only in the most exceptional cir- 
cumstances and then only to the extent strictly required by the situation”;** §) | 
appealed to all governments to permit free and unrestricted movement of news. | 
reels and news-camera personnel and equipment within their territories;*® 4) ree- | 
ommended that governments, if compelled by economic factors to limit and re- 
strict the sale and purchase of newsprint, cease such practices insofar as com- 
patible with the economic situation;*° and 5) declared the practice of discriminat- 
ing against or mistreating foreign information personnel to be a serious inter- 
ference of the right to freedom of information.** 

A draft international code of ethics submitted by the experts from Lebanon | 
(Azkoul), Egypt (Azmi), and China (Chang) was discussed by the subcommission. | 
Efforts to include in the draft provisions which, the majority of the commission | 
felt, would impose moral obligations on information personnel beyond their usual 
duties—namely, to report and comment on facts as they saw them and to do % 
without malicious intent—were defeated. The draft code, as adopted, called upon 
information personnel to “make the utmost endeavour to ensure that the informa: | 
tion the public receives is factually accurate and objective.” Bribery either for | 
the publication or suppression of news, calumny, slander, libel, unfounded ac 
cusations, and plagiarism were labelled as “serious professional offenses.” Pub- 
lished information found to be inaccurate should be “voluntarily and immedi 
ately” corrected; rumor and unconfirmed news should be identified and treated 
as such. News regarding the private lives of individuals should not be published | 
except in the public interest, as distinguished from the public curiosity. Dis 
cretion should be observed insofar as sources of information or matters revealed | 





in confidence were concerned. News personnel were charged with the respons: 
46 Document E/CN.4/Sub.1/SR.68. 49 Document E/CN.4/Sub.1/SR.82. 
47 Document E/CN.4/Sub.1/SR.71. 50 Document E/CN.4/Sub.1/SR.85. 


48 Document E/CN.4/Sub.1/SR.73. 51 Document E/CN.4/Sub.1/SR.86. 
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bility of acquiring the background knowledge conducive to accurate and objec- 
tive reporting and commenting on countries other than their own.*? 

Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities: At the request of 
the sixth session of the Commission on Human Rights, an ad hoc committee, 
composed of representatives of Denmark, Egypt, Greece, India, the Philippines, 
and the United States, undertook the discussion of two items on the commission’s 
agenda: 1) the reports on the second and third sessions of the Subcommission on 
Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities, and 2) the question 
of the continuing validity of minorities treaties and declarations. The committee 
concluded that, on the basis of resolutions drafted by the subcommission, it would 
be premature to deal further at that time with a definition of minorities and with 
interim measures to be taken for the protection of minorities. The committee also 
recommended that the problem of continuing validity of minorities treaties and 
declarations be deferred for later consideration.** 


Social Problems 


Social Commission: The sixth session of the Social Commission met at Lake 
Success from April 3 to May 5, 1950. The representatives of Poland (Katz-Suchy) 
and the Soviet Union (Formashev) did not participate in the work of the com- 
mission in protest against the presence of the Nationalist Chinese representative 
(Cha). The commission proposed for adoption by ECOSOC a resolution by 
which the General Assembly would authorize the Secretary-General to continue 
in expanded form the range of advisory social welfare services initiated earlier by 
the Assembly. In the field of child welfare, the commission recommended that 
ECOSOC take “all necessary steps to ensure the uninterrupted continuation and 
development of the activities of the International Children’s Emergency Fund” 
and adopted a draft Declaration of the Rights of the Child, guaranteeing the 
rights to 1) name and nationality, 2) the benefits of social security, 3) the care 
of his own parents, 4) protection against all forms of neglect or cruelty and ex- 
ploitation, and 5) protection against any practice fostering racial or national dis- 
crimination or hatred. The Social Commission requested the Secretary-General, 
subject to confirmation by ECOSOC, to initiate a program of research to pro- 
mote the welfare of aged persons, deferring until the completion of these and 
other necessary preparatory studies the decision on the advisability of drafting 
a declaration of old age rights. The commission also set forth in detail a proposed 
list of revised policies and procedures to govern the advisory social welfare serv- 
ices of the United Nations.** 

Narcotic Drug Control: Following a meeting of the ad hoc committee of the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs in Ankara in 1949,°° the Secretary-General (Lie) 
on May 2, 1950, published the annual opium production quotas for India, Iran, 
Turkey, Yugoslavia and other opium-producing countries. The amount of opium 
which each country would be entitled to raise for sale to the proposed interna- 
tional opium monopoly was set, on the basis of world requirements of no more 
than 450 tons, at the following percentages: India, 6.33; Iran, 24.5; Turkey, 52.5; 

82See Document E/1672-E/CN.4/Sub.1/ 5 Document _E/1678-E/CN.5/221. 
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and Yugoslavia, 13.33. Other countries were allocated the combined quota of 


3.34 percent. Additional quotas were fixed in the event of rising demand or if | 


the creation of floating stocks should become desirable. Yugoslavia voluntarily 
rejected any additional share in production above the maximum of 450 tons, al- 


lowing its additional quota to be divided among the other producing countries," | 


Suppression of Traffic in Persons: On May 9, India signed the International 
Convention for the Suppression of Traffic in Persons and of the Exploitation of 


the Prostitution of Others, thus becoming the fourth Member state to sign the 


convention adopted by the General Assembly on December 2, 1949.°7 


Transport, Communications, Population, and Statistics 
Transport and Communications Commission:** In a series of resolutions 


adopted during its fourth session which met at Lake Success from March 27 to 


April 5, 1950, the Transport and Communications Commission 1) requested the 


Secretary-General to circularize Member governments as to the extent of their | 
implementation of the recommendations of the Meeting of Experts on Passports [ 
and Frontier Formalities held in Geneva in 1947 and difficulties experienced by | 
them in their implementation, 2) urged the early establishment of the Intergov- | 


ernmental Maritime Consultative Organization, and 3) inquired of Member 
governments, through the Secretary-General, as to whether, pending the creation 


of IMCO, preliminary action should be taken to handle the problem of pollution | 
of sea water and, if so, through what means. The commission urged further study | 


of such problems as unification of maritime tonnage measurement and coordina- 
tion of inland transport, leaving for consideration by other competent United 
Nations bodies the question of problems of maritime shipping affecting Latin 
America. The Economic and Social Council was asked to urge the early ratifica- 
tion of the Convention on Road Traffic drafted by the United Nations Confer- 
ence on Road and Motor Transport; and the Secretary-General was requested to 
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establish an expert group of seven members to devise a unified world-wide system 
of road signs and signals and to prepare a draft convention embodying such a 
system.°° 

Population Commission: Meeting at Lake Success from May 22 to June 2, 1950, 
the fifth session of the population commission, after studying the demographic 
aspects of technical assistance for economic development, requested the Secre- | 
tary-General to forward to Member governments and to the Technical Assistance 
Committee a commission memorandum outlining the importance of taking into 
account demographic factors in considering the development of under-developed | 
areas and of providing technical assistance in the demographic field. Pointing out | 
that “demographic considerations are of direct practical relevance to many a | 
pects of economic development,” the commission proposed various types of tech- 
nical assistance in the field which might prove of value, including 1) surveys a | 
the demographic situation as a part of a general survey of economic and social | 


' 


conditions affecting development plans; 2) specific analytical studies in such areas | 
56 United Nations Bulletin, VIII, p. 493. Commission, see International Organization, WV, 
57 Ibid., p. 494. p. 286. 
58 For a summary of the agenda of the fourth 59 Document E/1665—E/CN.2/92. 
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as birth rates, migration, future changes in the composition and distribution of 
the population, and the probable influence of prospective population shifts upon 
labor supplies, land utilization, formation of capital, etc.; 3) improvement of 
demographic statistics; and 4) formulation of legislative and administrative 
measures. The commission also dealt, during its fifth session, with the general 
inter-relationship of demographic, economic, and social factors, with problems 
connected with the 1950 censuses, and with the general field of migration.*° 

Statistical Commission: From May 8 to 17 the Statistical Commission met in 
its fifth session at Lake Success. No member from the Ukrainian SSR attended 
the session and members from Czechoslovakia (Nosek) and the USSR (Cherny- 
shev) withdrew in protest against the continued representation of the Chinese 
Nationalist government on the commission. The commission asked that ECOSOC 
urge the use by Member nations of the Standard International Trade Classifica- 
tion and the rearrangement of national statistical data in accordance with this 
classification for purposes of international comparison. In addition the commission 
drew up a series of recommendations aimed at improving the compilation of 
national index numbers for industrial production and designed to make them 
more comparable.** 


Relations with Specialized Agencies 


Administrative Committee on Coordination: The seventh report of the Admin- 
istrative Committee on Coordination, which was submitted to the eleventh ses- 
sion of ECOSOC, covered the committee’s ninth session held in Paris on May 2 
and 3, 1950. ACC reported its satisfaction with the arrangements existing for 
inter-agency coordination and with the substantial results which had been 
achieved toward that end. The committee also noted that, pursuant to the As- 
sembly resolution on the “Problem of proliferation and overlapping of the pro- 
grammes of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies,” its recommenda- 
tions on the concentration of effort and resources of the United Nations and the 
agencies were to be considered at the eleventh session of ECOSOC.*® The Ad- 
ministrative Committee reviewed the development of technical assistance and 
concluded that the work of the Technical Assistance Board in the solution of 
problems common to both the expanded program and the regular United Nations 
program of assistance provided a satisfactory basis for cooperative action. At the 
request of TAB, a working party of the committee was dealing with the coordina- 
tion of fellowship programs under TAB. 

After reviewing regional coordination of activities, ACC recommended that, 
in order to facilitate the execution of ECOSOC’S responsibility for regional co- 
ordination, two principles should be “fully and consistently” applied: 1) such 
tegional activities should be closely integrated with the over-all program of the 
organization in question; and 2) existing arrangements for coordination in func- 
tional matters should be applied as well to regional programs. 

ACC reported that the International Civil Service Advisory Board had held its 


69 Document E/1711. Document E/1683. For a summary of the rec- 
61 Document E/1696—E/CN.3/118. ommendations, see this issue, p. 456. 
62The recommendations of ACC appear as 
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second session from March 22 to 28 and had prepared a report on “Recruitment 
Methods and Standards for the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies.” 
Through the Consultative Committee on Administrative Questions, a set of com. | 
mon draft permanent financial regulations had been prepared, as had also a set | 
of principles governing the composition, purposes, and condition for use of work. Six 
ing capital funds. Studies were also proceeding on the possibility of establishing | 
a common set of permanent staff regulations. Negotiations for participation ip h 
the Joint Staff Pension Fund had been or were being completed with WHO, sah 
UNESCO, ICAO, and FAO and the Joint Staff Pension Board was to be consti. ) Aust 
tuted as soon as the respective agreements with these agencies had been signed; °PP* 
the first meeting of the pension board was expected to occur in September A 
1950.°8 -” 
Concentration of Effort and Resources of the United Nations and the Special. ™™ 
ized Agencies: The Administrative Committee on Coordination submitted to the /™ 
eleventh session of the Economic and Social Council a report containing recom. | PW® 
mendations for the concentration of the effort and resources of the United Nations | “°° 
and the specialized agencies. Since little actual overlapping had been found by | POW® 
ACC in the activities of the various organizations, the committee had accordingly | adop! 
concentrated its attention on other problems, such as 1) multiplicity of projects ail pe 
and programs, 2) failure to concentrate adequately on matters of primary im PW 
portance, 3) excessive numbers of meetings, 4) the creation of new organs and | am 
agencies, 5) the over-rapid growth of activities, 6) excessive documentation, and posal 
7) the mounting costs of international activities in the economic and social fields, stituti 
ACC therefore recommended that greater care should be taken to ensure the | no 
broad direction of an agency’s program on the basis of a central objective, with the it 
each new project considered in the light of that objective and in relation to othe 
similar or closely related projects already undertaken or planned by other organi- Con 
zations. Every effort should be made to assign new work to existing bodies; and order « 
the creation of new staffs to deal with particular assignments should be avoided 
Existing units should be merged when engaged in similar work. Wherever pos caer 
sible, the major conferences of the international organizations should be placed | tration 
on a less than annual basis and wherever possible new techniques should be in- | eg 
troduced to conserve the time and shorten the session of those conferences. Cal-| “S: 
endars of meetings should be drawn up to minimize the travel of delegates ani, Mt dl 
secretariat and to make the best possible use of technical conference personné om 


by the various organizations.* | States } 








68 Document E/1682. 64 Document E/1683. 
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Sixth Session’ 


International Regime for Jerusalem: During the second reading of the draft 
statute for Jerusalem, President Roger Garreau read a telegram from Daniel 
Auster, Mayor of Jerusalem, stating that the entire population of the city was 
opposed to any plan of internationalization.’ 

A number of proposals relating to Article 21 (legislative council) had been sub- 
mitted by France and the Dominican Republic, the French proposals aimed at 
insuring equal representation of the three monotheistic religions concerned in 
Jerusalem and the Dominican Republic proposal specifically enumerated the 
powers of the legislative council. Administering and non-administering powers 
were equally divided, with France abstaining, during a vote as to whether the 
powers of the legislative council should be enumerated in the statute. After 
adoption of a joint United States—Argentine resolution giving the legislative coun- 
cil power to enact legislation on all matters except those included within the 
powers specifically granted to the Trusteeship Council or some other govern- 
mental authority in the city, there ensued a lengthy debate over the French pro- 
posal for equal representation on the legislative council of the three religious in- 
stitutions.* This resolution which provided for a total membership on the legisla- 
tive council of 37, with four electoral colleges electing 25 members and heads of 
the principal religious communities designating the other twelve, was provision- 
ally adopted by the Council. 

Considerable time was also devoted to discussion of Article 24 (legislation by 
order of the legislative council), during which the Belgian representative (Ryck- 
mans) advocated retention of that part of the article which granted the governor 
power to legislate when it was essential to the normal functioning of the adminis- 








be placed 


tration. The Dominican Republic advocated insertion of a limiting clause to pre- 


wuld be ie | vent the governor from promulgating orders which would become permanent 


ences. Cal | 


egates and 
personnel 


laws.° The Council then provisionally adopted a United Kingdom proposal to 
grant the legislative council power to repeal legislation promulgated by the gov- 
emor when the Council was not in session or had been suspended. A United 
| States proposal was also adopted allowing the governor power to promulgate 
| temporary ordinances during sessions of the legislative council when the latter 
failed to adopt legislation essential for the normal functioning of the administra- 
tion.® 

The Council adopted a text for Article 29 proposed by the United Kingdom 
and amended by Australia to the effect that immigration into the city of Jerusalem 


1 This summary covers Council activities from 8 Documents T/L.36 and T/L.42. Article 

} March 18 to the end of the sixth session on numbers are those in the final form of the Statute 

April 4; for summary of the action taken at this for the City of Jerusalem as adopted by the Trus- 
session up to March 13, see International Organ- _teeship Council on April 14, 


tation, IV, p. 294. The Soviet Union was not 4 Document T/SR.245. 
Tepresented at the session. 5 Document T/SR.249. 
2Document T/SR.266. 6 Ibid, 
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for residence purposes should be controlled by the governor under the instruc. | 


tions of the Trusteeship Council.’ 

During Council discussion of Article 32 on the educational system and cul. 
tural and benevolent institutions, a representative of the Armenian Patriarchate 
of Jerusalem sat at the Council table. The Philippines introduced a resolution de. 


claring that all the inhabitants of Jerusalem had a right to education, which was | 


to be free in the elementary stages at least. The resolution also stipulated that ele. 
mentary education was to be compulsory, teacher and professional education was 
to be made generally available, and higher education was to be equally accessible 
to all on the basis of merit. At the suggestion of the United States the Coungi] 
set up a small committee, composed of representatives of the United States, Bel. 


gium and the Philippines, to draft a new version of this article in the light of the 


current discussion.* The committee reached agreement on all but one paragraph 
of the article; two separate texts were submitted on this paragraph. One provided 
that the city should maintain or supervise an adequate system of primary and 
secondary education on an equitable basis for all communities and the other main. 
tained that all inhabitants of the city were entitled to free primary education in 
their respective languages and in accordance with their respective cultural tr- 
ditions. By a vote of 5 to 0, with 6 abstentions, the Council adopted the second 
plan after amendment by the United Kingdom to extend free education to sec- 
ondary schools.*° 


Another article which gave rise to considerable discussion during the second } 


reading of the draft statute was Article 34 dealing with economic provisions. The 
Council had before it a joint proposal of Argentina, Australia and New Zealand, 


which did not prescribe definite economic arrangements, in view of the changes | 


which had occurred since the draft statute was first adopted in March 1948. The 
representative of Israel (Eban) argued against separating the city from the 
economy of Israel on the grounds that the former was not self-supporting. The 
Argentine-Australian-New Zealand proposal, by which the governor was en- 
powered to work out with the legislative council and with the assistance of ex- 
perts economic and financial principles on which the city’s government was to be 
based, was amended and incorporated into both Article 34 and Article 43 of the 
transitory provisions.** 

A French amendment as further amended by the United Kingdom and Aus 
tralia was adopted. The city was to be divided into three autonomous units, the 
governor was to study and consult with the legislative council and submit to the 
Trusteeship Council a plan for the local government of the city and a plan for 
allocation of powers between the city and unit authorities. 

Article 38 on holy places, religious buildings and sites was discussed at length, 
with an alternative test proposed by the representative of the Greek Orthodox 
Patriarchate of Jerusalem. This text reproduced that of the original article 
and added a provision for submission to the Supreme Court of Jerusalem 


disputes concerning holy places, with the right of appeal to the Internation ' 


7 Document T/SR.251. 10 Document T/SR.258. 
8 Document T/L.35, p. 42. 11 Document T/SR.262. 
9 Document T/SR.254. 
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Court of Justice. The United Kingdom representative (Fletcher-Cooke) remarked 
that it was doubtful if the International Court of Justice would be competent to 
deal with disputes referred to it by the Supreme Court, since Article 34 (1) of 
the Statute stated that only states could be parties in cases before the Court. Mr. 
Eban (Israel) proposed that only the holy places should be internationalized, 
maintaining that the General Assembly’s disapproval of the Israeli suggestion 
that the United Nations bring the holy places under its control was only a tem- 
porary rejection.’* Belgium and the United Kingdom felt that the less the text 
of Article 38 was altered the better. A Dominican Republic amendment was pro- 
visionally adopted which granted the right of appeal to the Supreme Court in 
disputes and in decisions taken by the governor concerning holy places and a 
joint United States—F rench proposal excepted from seizure and confiscation war 
property belonging to religious bodies or private charitable institutions. The 
draft as amended by Australia to allow for restoration of property seized during 
World War II without compensation and not yet returned was provisionally 
adopted by 4 votes to 0, with 7 abstentions. It was decided during the second 
reading of the draft statute to omit an article dealing with holy places outside 
Jerusalem. 

Another article giving rise to discussion was that concerning the entry into 
force of the statute. In examination of this article, confusion arose between the 
legal problem of the date of entry into force and the question of implementa- 
tion. The Belgian representative (Ryckmans) first suggested that the statute come 
into force on the day the Governor took the oath of office.* Iraq proposed the 
statute come into force the day the Trusteeship Council adopted it or the follow- 
ing day, while Belgium then proposed approval of the president’s suggestion that 
the date of entry into force should be fixed at a later stage by resolution of the 
Council. A time limit was suggested by the Philippines but rejected and the Bel- 
gium proposal adopted 5 to 1, with 5 abstentions. 

During Council consideration of the transitory provisions of the draft statute 
Egypt proposed to restore with just compensation the property of refugees who 
lived in Jerusalem until November 1947 and to allow the return of those who 
were living in the city in November 1947 and who had been subsequently com- 
pelled to leave. There was general agreement in principle to the proposal; how- 
ever, the problem of how to accomplish this produced considerable disagreement. 
The question was raised whether the Council was competent to deal with the 
matter of refugees, with two points of view being put forward: 1) serious doubt 
was expressed as to the Council’s competence because the United Nations Con- 
ciliation Commission for Palestine had been charged with the general problem 
of refugees in Palestine, and 2) it was maintained that when the General Assembly 
passed the resolution providing for the internationalization of Jerusalem it had 
by implication charged the Trusteeship Council with responsibility for all ques- 
tions relating to the city, including that of refugees. Insertion of a clause regard- 
ing refugees in the statute was opposed by the United States and Australia, while 
neither France nor the Philippines saw any objection to inclusion of the Iraqi- 
sponsored Egyptian proposal. A compromise between the original Egyptian sug- 


12 Document T/SR.264. 13 Document T/SR.267. 
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gestion and dissenting views was offered by France, which proposed that the 
Governor should facilitate the repatriation and resettlement, as well as the pay- 
ment of indemnities due them, of persons ordinarily resident in the city on No- 
vember 29, 1947, subject to any decisions which might be adopted by United 
Nations organs or to any agreements which might be concluded between states 
concerned regarding the problem of Palestinian refugees. Assuming the role of 
spokesman for the refugees from Jerusalem, the Syrian representative (Shukairy) 
denied that the Council was concerned only with preparing a statute with no 
place for provisions regarding refugees. As amended by Argentina, Australia, 
the Philippines and Egypt, the French resolution was adopted." 

The second reading of the draft statute, begun on March 1, was completed on 
March 27. The Council then proceeded to complete at four meetings the third 
and final reading during which most of the modifications were drafting changes, 
At the suggestion of Belgium the Council fixed the number of non-elective mem- 
bers of the legislative council at not more than 15 and, at the suggestion of the 
Philippines, deleted a provision granting the Governor power to suspend the 
legislative council for one month whenever he felt that the objectives of the 
statute were being imperiled. The Council adopted a New Zealand amendment, 
further amended by Belgium and New Zealand, providing that no bill passed 
by the legislative council could enter into force without promulgation by the Gov- 
ernor and indicating certain conditions governing his right of veto. Much discus- 
sion again revolved around Article 38 on the holy places, religious buildings and 
sites; before adoption the article was amended by the United Kingdom to grant 
parties to a dispute concerning holy places the right to request the Governor to 
seek the advisory opinion of the Supreme Court before making a decision. The 
Iraqi representative (Jamali) then tried unsuccessfully to have Article 41 (the date 
of entry into force of the statute) amended to require the Council to take im- 
mediately the necessary steps for the statute’s implementation. 

The third reading being accomplished, the final text of the draft Statute for 


the City of Jerusalem was adopted on April 4 by a vote of 9 to 0, with 2 absten- | 


tions.1> Those voting in favor were Argentina, Australia, Belgium, the Dominican 
Republic, China, France, Iraq, New Zealand and the Philippines; those abstain- 
ing were the United Kingdom and the United States. 

The Council next proceeded to adopt by 10 votes to 1 a joint Australian-Bel- 
gian-Philippine-United States resolution requesting the president of the Council 
to transmit the statute to the governments of Israel and Jordan, to request from 
these governments their full cooperation in its implementation, and to report to 
the Council’s seventh session. 


Annual Reports 


Cameroons Under United Kingdom Administration: On March 22 the Coun- 
cil began consideration of the report of its four-member drafting committee on 
the Cameroons under United Kingdom administration. The report was to be 


14 Ibid. 15 Document T/SR.283. 
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included in the Council’s report to the General Assembly.1* A New Zealand 
amendment was adopted proposing that the Council should consider the ques- 
tion of administrative integration of the trust territory with Nigeria and formu- 
late any necessary recommendations on the general question of administrative 
unions in accordance with General Assembly resolution 326 (IV) of November 
15, 1949.1" A Philippine resolution to delete the section of the drafting commit- 
tee’s report on legislative and executive councils was defeated. 

The report of the drafting committee on the Cameroons under United Kingdom 
administration was adopted by the Council on March 31 by a vote of 10 to 0, 
with 1 abstention.1* The conclusions and recommendations of the Council,em- 
phasized the economic and social situation in the trust territory. In particular, the 
report urged the administering authority to undertake more energetic measures 
to protect the forest resources of this territory, to develop rapidly and to in- 
tensify its program of introducing modern methods of agriculture, to consider 
the possibility of increasing the number of indigenous inhabitants in the Cam- 
eroons Development Corporation, and to take active and positive steps to raise 
the standards of sanitation, housing, health, and nutrition and the general moral 
well-being of the Bakweri tribe.1° The Council also recommended adoption of 
measures to insure that essential consumer goods were available at prices within 
the range of the average wage-earner, to increase real wages and to raise the 
standard of living of the indigenous inhabitants. Other recommendations con- 
cemed the abolition of corporal punishment and whipping, immediate steps to 
improve and to expand medical services, and greater financial appropriations for 
education.?° 

Cameroons Under French Administration: The fourth and last annual report 
on the administration of a trust territory during the administrative year 1948 
considered at the sixth session of the Trusteeship Council was on the Cameroons 
under French administration.*! Consideration of this report was begun on March 
14; at the same time the Council had under consideration the report of the visit- 
ing mission to the trust territories in West Africa. The report before the Council 
was amplified by the special representative of the administering authority, 
Charles-Marie Watier, who affirmed that what had been accomplished in all 
fields in the trust territory had been done entirely on the initiative of the French 
government. In the political sphere, the organizational period had been followed 
by the trial stage of new institutions, during which the principal part in the ad- 
ministration of the territory was given to Africans. In the economic sphere, 
M. Watier continued, the establishment of a compensation fund and the adjust- 
ment of the rate of exchange of the African franc had forestalled repercussions 
from the devaluation of the franc. Production had continued to develop rapidly, 
and the trade of the territory showed an appreciable increase in quality and 


16 For action by the Trusteeship Council up 18 Document T/SR.281. 
to March 13 on the annual report for the year 19 Document T/L.62. 
1948 on the Cameroons under United Kingdom 20 Ibid. 
administration, see International Organization, 21 For the report of France on the administra- 
IV, p. 301. tion of the Cameroons for the year 1948, see 


17 Document T/SR.268. document T/368. 
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quantity of exports and imports. The social services were being equipped and 
improved, while the government was undertaking construction of new hospitals 
and schools throughout the territory.** 

Several questions were asked of the administering authority concerning the 
representative assembly in the trust territory. In reply to a question by the United 
States representative (Gerig) as to the influence over the inhabitants of the terri- 
tory by French Union representatives on central organs of the French Union, 
M. Watier said that out of the eleven representatives of the Cameroons on the vari- 
ous metropolitan assemblies, eight were Africans.** The Philippine representative 
(Carpio) noted that the French government had representatives of the indige- 
nous population in the highest government organs—the French National As. 
sembly, the Council of Representatives and the Assembly and the Economic 
Council of the French Union. He inquired why the same policy was not applied 
on the territorial and regional level in that the representative assembly was not 
competent to deal with political and legislative issues. In reply the French repre- 
sentative (Laurentie) explained that the inhabitants of the Cameroons discussed 
their own affairs within the representative assembly and national interests as well 
as those of the Union Frangaise in the Paris assemblies. The administering author- 
ity was about to take a second step toward the goal of self-government; councils 
of notables were being reformed and municipalities set up. 

M. Watier stressed the importance which decisions of the representative as- 
sembly might have; as an example he referred to the assembly’s refusal, in spite 
of the administering authority’s expressed wishes on the matter, to establish full- 
fledged municipal councils with elected members and an elected mayor. 

During examination of the economic aspects of the report the United States 
inquired about the cost of the ten-year development plan. M. Watier replied that 
overall charges of the plan would represent an increased expenditure for the ter- 
ritory of about 1,000,000,000 francs a year for some 30 years; this represented an 
increase of about 28 percent over the present budget.?* There was considerable 
discussion of the fact that the “financial education” of the indigenous inhabitants 
was still in its early stages. To provide such education, the special representative 
explained, the Crédit du Cameroun had been established in 1949 to accustom the 
inhabitants to make proper use of the credit facilities at their disposal. In response 
to the Belgian representative, who pointed out that petitions and the visiting mis- 
sion’s report showed that classification of forests had given rise to serious disputes 
and difficulties, M. Watier remarked that the question was a delicate one, since 





} 


the native opposition to the classification of forest lands often arose from a mis- | 


taken idea of what it entailed. However, the administering authority was classify- 


ing forests as a measure of conservation and not as a means of depriving the | 


natives of their land.?° 
The Council displayed interest in social advancement, and members asked 


many questions concerning medical and educational facilities, the training of | 


skilled workers and other social welfare matters. The Dominican Republic, the 


22 Document T/SR.256. 24 Document T/SR.257. 
23 Ibid. 25 Ibid. 
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United Kingdom and the United States congratulated the administering authority 
on the excellent work being done in the field of public health. 

After questions on the educational aspects of the report by the Philippines, 
Argentina and Belgium, there was a short, general debate on the report as a 
whole. The Philippines, China, the United States, Iraq and the United Kingdom 
commended the administering authority for the progress it was making in the 
trust territory, particularly in the economic field. 

On March 16 the Council appointed a drafting committee of one representa- 
tive each from Belgium, the Dominican Republic, the Philippines and the United 
Kingdom to draft the Council’s report on the trust territory to the General As- 
sembly.** Three meetings were held by the drafting committee, whose report was 
examined by the Council on March 24. After amendment parts 1 and 2, an out- 
line of the general conditions as stated in the report of the administering author- 
ity and the Council’s conclusions and recommendations respectively, were 
adopted at the same meeting. Following adoption of part 3—observations repre- 
senting individual opinions of Council members—on March 31, the Council unani- 
mously adopted the drafting committee’s report as a whole.*? 

Included among the recommendations of the Council’s report were the follow- 
ing: reiteration of the recommendation adopted at the fourth session that the ad- 
ministering authority progressively extend the powers of the representative 
assembly, additional reorganization of the Council of Notables in the direction 
of increasing the number of members of each additional council and broadening 
their representative character, intensification of the administering authority's 
efforts to recruit and appoint more career magistrates, and participation by the 
inhabitants in positions of increasing responsibility in indigenous producing, proc- 
essing, marketing and consumer cooperatives. Other recommendations were to 
increase the number of African medical personnel with specialized training, ade- 
quate measures to increase real wages and to improve the standard of living in 
terms of housing, clothing and medical and social services, continuation of efforts 
to eliminate all forms of discrimination, and intensification of efforts to develop 
secondary education, teacher and technical training in the territory.?* 

Other Action on Annual Reports: Because of its crowded agenda the Council 
postponed to its seventh session consideration of the annual reports of the ad- 
ministering authorities on the trust territories of Western Samoa, Togoland under 
United Kingdom administration and Togoland under French administration. 


Petitions 

When the Council on March 13 postponed to its seventh session consideration 
of the annual reports of the administering authorities on Togoland under United 
Kingdom and French administration, it also postponed examination of the 200 
petitions relating to those territories.*° However, a hearing was granted to repre- 
sentatives of the All-Ewe Conference on March 20, after agreeing that there 
would be no discussion at the current session of any Ewe documents, petitions 


26 Document T/SR.261. 28 Document T/L.68. 
27 Document T/SR.281. 29 Document T/SR.255. 
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or reports. Sylvanus Olympio, representative of the All-Ewe Conference, traced 
the history of the Ewe problem, described measures put into effect by the joint 
commission of the French and United Kingdom administrations, and made cer. 
tain suggestions looking toward unification of the Ewe people, who were split 
among three territories: the Gold Coast, Togoland under United Kingdom ad- 
ministration and Togoland under French administration.*° 

During its sixth session the Council examined 144 petitions, of which 111 had 
been received by the visiting mission to West Africa.*t The Ad Hoc Committee 
on Petitions appointed by the Council on February 3 to expedite the examination 
of petitions held 30 meetings during which it undertook a preliminary examina. 
tion of all petitions, with the exception of those relating to the Bugufi area, which 


were examined in the full Council. The committee submitted eight reports on the | 


petitions examined by it together with its recommendations on action to be taken 
by the Council. On April 3 the Council completed its examination of these re- 
ports by unanimously adopting, after brief procedural discussion, the last six re- 
ports. During consideration of the committee’s second report, which contained 
a request for instructions as to the handling of anonymous petitions, the Council 
adopted a United States resolution, as amended by Iraq, that no action should 
be taken on anonymous petitions or similar communications but that they should 
be communicated by the Secretariat to Council members when required.* In 
considering the numerous petitions of a general character relating to the Cam- 


eroons under United Kingdom and French administration,** the Council decided | 


to inform the petitioners that no action by the Council was called for but that it 
hoped the administering authorities concerned would continue to consult as to 
means of ameliorating difficulties over the common frontier. Nine petitions which 
raised complaints concerning the system of native administration in the Cam- 
eroons under United Kingdom administration were disposed of by the Council's 
calling attention to its resolution on local government adopted during the cur- 
rent session. This resolution recommended that the administering authority, in 
consultation with the inhabitants of the territory, should introduce basic reforms 
in the system of native administration in order to accelerate development of local 
government units along democratic and progressive lines.** On the question of 
trade union rights and the establishment of a labor code in the Cameroons under 
French administration, which was raised in thirteen petitions, the Council ex- 
pressed the hope that the administering authority would continue its efforts to 
foster trade unionism in the territory, including adoption of a labor code. 


Administrative Unions 


The Council had before it a Philippine resolution to give effect to the General 
Assembly resolution of November 15, 1949 directing the Council to complete its 
investigation of customs, fiscal and administrative unions with special attention 
to certain points and to report on the results of its investigation and action taken 
to the fifth session of the General Assembly. The Philippine resolution, 4 

30 Document T/SR.265. 33 Documents T/L.75 and T/L.77. 


81 Document T/L.99. 34 Document T/L.75. 
82 Document T/SR.239. 
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amended by France to propose that the Committee on Administrative Unions 
continue this study paying particular attention to certain aspects and to report 
to the Council’s seventh session, was adopted by a vote of 9 to 0, with 2 absten- 
tions on March 31.*° 


Action on General Assembly Resolutions 


Political, Economic, Social and Educational Advancement in Trust Territories 
and Petitions and Visiting Missions: The Council considered a joint United States- 
Traqi resolution which took note of the recommendations of the five General As- 
sembly resolutions adopted at its fourth session and noted that steps were being 
taken by the Council to carry out the provisions of those recommendations.** The 
joint resolution recommended abolition of corporal punishment and whipping in 
all trust territories, requested the Secretariat to bring to the attention of the In- 
ternational Labor Organization the General Assembly’s interest in the problems 
of migrant labor and penal sanctions for breach of labor contracts by indigenous 
inhabitants and to request ILO’s advice on these problems, and urged all admin- 
istering authorities to take the necessary measures to insure the absence in trust 
territories of discriminatory laws and practices contrary to the Charter or the 
trusteeship agreements. By a vote of 7 to 0, with 4 abstentions the Council 
adopted the United States—Iraqi resolution after having rejected the Argentine- 
Philippine amendment.** 

A joint Argentine-Philippine draft resolution concerning the form in which 
the Council should include in its annual report to the Assembly special sections 
on implementation by the administering authorities of the Assembly recommenda- 
tions on political, social, economic and educational advancement in their respec- 
tive trust territories was considered by the Council.** This resolution was adopted 
by a vote of 8 to 0, with 3 abstentions on March 29 after amendment by Belgium 
to eliminate most of the specific provisions and to include a request that the Sec- 
retariat prepare special sections on implementation in the drafts of the reports on 
each trust territory.*® 

Use of the United Nations Flag in Trust Territories: Two tie votes resulted in 
rejection by the Council of a joint Chinese-Philippine proposal giving effect to 
the Assembly resolution of November 15, 1949 requiring the United Nations flag 
to be flown over all trust territories side by side with the flag of the administering 
authority concerned.*® Those voting against adoption were the United Kingdom, 
France, Australia, Belgium and New Zealand; those favoring adoption were the 
United States, China, the Dominican Republic, Iraq and the Philippines, while 
Argentina abstained.** A Philippine attempt to have the second vote on the joint 
resolution taken at the seventh session was unsuccessful. 


35 Document T/SR.281. 38 Document T/L.41. 
86 Document T/L.7. For information on the 89 Document T/SR.276. 
resolutions on political, economic, social and edu- 40 For information on the resolution on the 


cational advancement in trust territories and peti- use of the United Nations flag in the trust terri- 
tions and visiting missions adopted at the fourth tories adopted at the fourth session of the Gen- 
session of the General Assembly, see International eral Assembly, see International Organization, 
i IV, p. 93. IV, p. 93. 
87 Document T/SR.275. 41 Documents T/SR.278 and T/SR.279. 
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Seventh Session 


From June | to July 21, 1950, the seventh session of the Trusteeship Coungil } 


met at Lake Success. Following rejection on June 1 by 9 votes to 1, with 2 ab. 
stentions of a draft resolution submitted by the representative of the Soviet Union 
(Soldatov) to exclude the Chinese Nationalist representative from membership 
in the Council, the Soviet representative withdrew from participation in the ses. 
sion.*? The acting president (Garreau) then explained that the work of the Coun. 


cil was not invalidated by the absence of any one of its members. Also during the | 


first meeting the Council elected Dr. Max Henriquez Urena (Dominican Republic) 
president by a vote of 8 to 3 and Pierre Ryckmans (Belgium) vice-president bya 
vote of 9 to 1, with 1 vote invalidated.** 


International Regime for Jerusalem 

The Council during its seventh session resumed consideration of the question 
of an international regime for the Jerusalem area and protection of the holy 
places. On June 2 M. Roger Garreau, president of the Council during its fifth 
and sixth sessions, presented his report on the mission entrusted to him by the 
Council resolution of April 4, 1950.** He stated that to his invitation to the gov- 
ernments of Israel and Jordan to meet him in order to discuss the implementation 
of his task, he had up to that time received no reply from the Hashemite King- 


dom of the Jordan, and that he had therefore been able to undertake consulta. |! 


tions only with the Israeli government. The latter had communicated certain new 
proposals which M. Garreau transmitted to the Council as an annex to his report. 
M. Garreau concluded that the results of his mission had been disappointing 
and that the implementation of the statute would seem to be seriously compro- 
mised under present conditions. 

On June 14 the Council adopted a Franco-Belgian resolution to report to the 
General Assembly on Council action pursuant to the Assembly resolution of 
December 9, 1949 on the Jerusalem question, together with copies of the statute 
as approved by the Council, the report of former president Garreau, and the reply 
of the Israeli government of May 26, 1950.*° President Henriquez Ureiia, in sum- 
ming up the Council's action, said that the decision to refer the problem of the 
internationalization of Jerusalem to the General Assembly was logical and wise. 
Since the Council did not possess any means of enforcement of the internationali- 
zation measures, it was now for the General Assembly to decide what further 


steps should be taken.** 


Annual Reports on Trust Territories 

Six annual reports on the administration of trust territories were before the 
Council for consideration: Western Samoa for the year ending March 31, 1949; 
New Guinea for the year ending June 30, 1949; Nauru for the year ending June 
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30, 1949, the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands for the year ending June 30, | 


1949; Togoland under United Kingdom administration, 1948; and Togo 


42 Document T/SR.284. 45 Documents T/SR.293 and A/1286. 
43 Ibid. 46 Document T/SR.293. 
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land under French administration, 1948. The annual reports were presented by 
the special representatives of the administering authorities, who answered written 
and oral questions submitted by representatives. Following general discussion the 
Council pursued its customary procedure of appointing a drafting committee of 
four to prepare the Council’s report on each territory. The committees’ reports 
were each submitted in three parts: 1) an outline of conditions in the trust terri- 
tory; 2) conclusions and recommendations; and 3) observations of Council mem- 
bers. 

Western Samoa: In considering the annual report on Western Samoa, the Coun- 
cil noted with satisfaction the cooperation between the government of Western 
Samoa and the South Pacific Commission, as well as the election by secret ballot 
of the additional Samoan member of the legislative assembly, and hoped that 
further reforms would be introduced to bring about universal suffrage in the elec- 
tion of the Fono of Faipule. It was recommended that the administering authority 
intensify its efforts to solve the problem of the differentiation in status and in 
legal and social rights between Samoans and Europeans and, as soon as possible, 
introduce elementary social legislation, including labor legislation. The Council 
wished to be informed of the results of the various inquiries on the status and 
jurisdiction of Samoan judges and of any taxation reforms resulting from the study 
of the question of income tax in Western Samoa. It was also recommended that 
the administration intensify the measures already initiated to control tubercu- 
losis as well as its efforts to recruit doctors and other medical personnel.*? 

New Guinea: Four days were spent by the Council in reviewing the annual 
report of the Australian government on the trust territory of New Guinea.** The 
Council was of the opinion that much remained to be accomplished in the general 
development of the territory and recommended that the administering authority 
quicken the pace of political, economic, social and educational advancement. 
More particularly it urged adoption of measures to grant the inhabitants a distinct 
national status, and as a consequence of this the issuance of passports, and pro- 
gressive action to introduce a civil register. Also recommended were the intro- 
duction of suffrage methods designed to bring about establishment of a modern 
electoral system based on universal suffrage, enlargement of the number of vil- 
lage councils throughout the territory with gradually increasing responsibilities, 
utilization of the territory’s many resources through local industries designed to 
raise the standard of living and make the territory self-supporting, and an in- 
crease in the territorial revenues from gold production either in the form of an 
increase in the present 5 percent royalty or in the form of new income or business 
enterprise taxes on the gold industry. Medical and health services needed to be 
expanded and appropriations for education enlarged, the Council concluded.*® 

Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands: On June 19 the Council began considera- 
tion of the annual report of the United States government on the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands.°° In its report the Council congratulated the administering 


47 Document T/L.87. 

48 For Council action on the annual report 
of the administering authority on New Guinea 
for the year ending June 30, 1948, see Interna- 
tional Organization, III, p. 691. 

49 Document T/L.90. 


50 For Council action on the first annual re- 
port of the United States government on the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands and for a 
description of the territory, see International Or- 
ganization, III, p. 693. 
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authority on the substantial progress made in all fields, expressed the hope that 
organic legislation for the territory, including a definition of the legal status of 
the inhabitants, would soon be adopted, and requested the administering au- 
thority to continue to consider the possibility of placing the seat of government 
within the territory itself.*' It was further agreed that the administration should 
1) press forward with its long-range plans to establish a territory-wide legislative 
body and proceed progressively to democratize the municipalities, 2) continue its 
efforts to diversify the economy of the territory, and 3) consider the ultimate 
abolition of the head tax, replacing it with a more progressive system of taxation, 
The administration was to take steps to insure that the systems of customary 
tributes to indigenous chiefs or headmen were not abused and to encourage in- 
creasing participation by the women of the territory in the discussion and the 
management of island affairs.*? 

Nauru: On July 7 the Council began examination of the annual report of the 
Australian government on the administration of the trust territory of Nauru, 
which was presented by Mr. Reeve, the special representative of the administer- 
ing authority.** The Council recommended that the Council of Chiefs be trans. 
formed into a real organ of self-government with consultative, advisory and 
increasing legislative power, that increased administrative responsibilities to 
other indigenous inhabitants should be granted, and that a study be undertaken 
of the judicial organization looking toward establishment of a system independent 
of the administration.°* Also recommended were studies to 1) determine whether 
the territory would remain habitable after the phosphate deposits had been ex- 
hausted; 2) explore the possibility of expanding the copra industry; and 8) de- 
termine possible establishment of an indigenous commercial fishing industry.** 


Togoland under United Kingdom Administration: The Council on June 23 | 


began its examination of the annual report on Togoland under United Kingdom 
administration and heard a general statement by D. A. Sutherland, special rep- 
resentative of the administering authority.°* The Council recommended certain 
steps necessary to assure that the representation of Togoland on all Gold Coast 
bodies was proportionate to the former’s population or interests, continuation of 


as rapid as possible development of local and sectional representative organs in | 


the territory, political education of the inhabitants of the northern section, and 
educative measures to prepare the population for the adoption of universal suf- 
frage with the least possible delay. Among accomplishments noted with approval 
by the Council were appointment of select committees to work out the details of 
constitutional reform, establishment of a separate territorial council for southern 
Togoland, a proposed beginning in the introduction of methods of suffrage on 
all levels of government, steps taken to accelerate economic progress in the 
northern section, and the administering authority's efforts to provide more ac- 
curate accounts for the territory. The Council reiterated its previous recommenda- 
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tion that corporal punishment be abolished immediately and urged expansion of ' 


51 Document T/L.92. June 30, 1948, see International Organization, 
52 Ibid. III, p. 690. 
58 For Council action on the annual report on 54 Document T/L.108. 

the administration of Nauru for the year ended 55 Ibid. 
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teacher training facilities and opportunities for secondary and higher education.** 

Togoland under French Administration: The annual report for Togoland under 
French administration was considered by the Council beginning on June 27.°* 
The Council, noting a bill tabled in the French National Assembly to provide 
reforms in the election and composition of the representative assembly, endorsed 
the administering authority’s policy of progressively extending the powers of the 
representative assembly and hoped that this policy included widening the scope 
of debate and granting the assembly that part of legislative power then exercised 
by the F rench executive agencies. It was recommended that the administering 
authority implement its plans for the early establishment of district councils with 
progressively increasing powers; continue its efforts to bring about universal 
suffrage; intensify programs for land reclamation and conservation so as to pre- 
vent exhaustion of the land’s fertility and to insure adequate food resources; con- 
tinue to review the problem of population pressure and famine with a view to 
means of attracting the population to other parts of the territory, should a danger- 
ous saturation point be reached in the Lama-Kara area; and enact a labor code 
with full safeguards for the rights and interests of labor. Efforts to control the 
spread of cerebro-spinal meningitis should be increased, particular attention 
should be given to the training of African medical personnel in larger numbers, 
and more complete and widespread education should be afforded to the in- 
habitants of the territory, the Council concluded.*® 


Administrative Unions and Missions 


Administrative Unions: On July 17 the Council examined the final report of 
the Committee on Adminsitrative Unions, which was composed of representa- 
tives of Argentina, China, France, New Zealand, the Philippines and the United 
States.°° Administrative unions studied by the committee included the Papua- 
New Guinea union, that between Ruanda-Urundi and the Belgian Congo, that 
between Togoland under United Kingdom administration and the Gold Coast, 
and the East Africa Inter-Territorial Organization linking Tanganyika with the 
United Kingdom territories of Kenya and Uganda. On July 7 the committee 
unanimously approved a resolution that the Trusteeship Council establish a 
Standing Committee on Administrative Unions to examine regularly the opera- 
tion of administrative unions and report to each session of the Council on any 
union in which a trust territory under review participated. After a brief discus- 
sion the Council approved the report of the committee and adopted the resolu- 
tion contained in the annex.* 

Visiting Mission to Trust Territories in West Africa: The Council on July 20 
adopted a resolution, prepared by the Secretariat in accordance with a Council 
decision of July 17, in which it noted the reports of the visiting mission to trust 
territories in West Africa and the observations of the administering authorities 
concerned; expressed its appreciation of the mission’s work; and took note of the 
conclusions of the mission. The resolution also pointed out that the Council in 

57 Document T/L.97. 60 Document T/L.96. 
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formulating its own conclusions and recommendations on the annual reports had 
taken into account the observations and conclusions of the mission and the obser. 
vations of the administering authorities. Other provisions of the resolution were 
that the Council would continue to take these observations and conclusions into 
account in future examination of matters relating to the trust territories con. 
cerned and that the administering authorities should give most careful considera. 
tion to the mission’s conclusions as well as to comments of Council members,® 
At the same meeting the Council decided that the reports of the mission, together 
with the observations of the administering authorities concerned, and the action 
taken by the Council, should be printed.** 

Visiting Mission to Trust Territories in East Africa: On July 20 the Council 
decided to send a second mission to East Africa; the mission was to be composed 
of four members to be appointed at the eighth session. In 1951 the mission was 
to spend three months visiting the trust territories of Tanganyika and Ruanda. 
Urundi and the territory of Somaliland under provisional Italian administration.” 


Petitions 

At its seventh session, the Council examined 217 petitions, of which 143 had 
been received by the visiting mission to West Africa.®° On June 6 the Couneil 
established an Ad Hoc Committee on Petitions consisting of the Philippines, Bel- 
gium, China, the Dominican Republic, New Zealand and the United States® 
which undertook a preliminary examination of all petitions, with the exception of 
those relating to the unification of “Eweland” or of Togoland, which were exan- 
ined in the full Council. Action taken by the Council on the petitions considered 
included a decision that the questions raised in three petitions concerning the 
Cameroons under French administration would be examined in connection with 
the annual report of the administering authority, a similar decision in the case 
of a petition regarding taxation, prices and education in New Guinea, and in the 
case of twelve petitions regarding agricultural development in Togoland under 
United Kingdom administration, expressed the hope that the administering 
authority would intensify its assistance to farmers in the development of their 
farms and in the improvement of agricultural methods.*? Two comprehensive 
resolutions were adopted on sixteen general questions raised in petitions con- 
cerning Togoland under French administration and on 21 general questions 
raised in petitions concerning Togoland under United Kingdom administration 
informing the petitioners that their questions had been and would be examined 
by the Council during its annual examination of conditions in the territory and 
inviting the Secretary-General to furnish the petitioners with the recommenda- 
tions already adopted.* 

Following three meetings in which it held a general discussion on the Ewe 
and related questions, the Council on July 14 adopted a joint Argentine—United 
States resolution in which it took note of the plans put forward by the United 


62 Document T/L.105. For a summary of the 64 Ibid. 
reports of the visiting mission to trust territories 65 Document T/L.99/Add.1. 
in West Africa, see International Organization, 66 Document T/SR.287. 
IV, p. 303. 67 Document T/L.99/Add.1. 
63 Document T/PV.312. 68 Ibid. 
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Kingdom and French administrations to ascertain the real wishes and interests 
of all inhabitants of Togoland and of the fact that the Standing Consultative 
Commission was required to study representations which had been or might be 
made. The resolution asked the administering authorities to inform the Council 
at its next session of steps taken to give effect to the plan for the expanded Con- 
sultative Commission and to submit a progress report on the details of the com- 
mission and recommended that the administering authorities take measures to 
insure that, until a definite settlement was reached, the common traits and tra- 
ditions of the Ewe people should be preserved.*® 

During consideration of the Ewe question, the Council had before it the joint 
observations of the governments of France and the United Kingdom on the spe- 
cial report of the visiting mission to West Africa concerning the Ewe problem as 
well as the visiting mission’s special report, which was first submitted to the 
Council’s sixth session. In their joint observations France and the United King- 
dom informed the Council that the wishes of all the inhabitants of the two Togo- 
lands must be ascertained before further progress could be made. In its special 
report the visiting mission did not propose any concrete solution to the Ewe prob- 
lem, but pointed out that this had attained “the force and dimensions of a na- 
tionalistic movement” and that the question must be solved urgently in the inter- 
ests of peace and stability in West Africa.”° 


Other Matters 


Revision of the Provisional Questionnaire: On July 14 the Council considered 
the report of the Committee on the Questionnaire, composed of the representa- 
tives of Belgium and the Dominican Republic." The Council decided that the 
administering authorities should be free to present their annual reports in nar- 
rative form following as far as possible the table of contents annexed to the report 
of the committee and provided that each report contained an index with refer- 
ences to the pages of the report in which answers to the questions of the pro- 
visional questionnaire could be found. The Council also decided to appoint a 
Committee on the Questionnaire composed of four members to revise the 
questionnaire with a view to eliminating all duplications and ambiguities and 
taking into account comments and suggestions made. The committee, composed 
of representatives of Belgium, the Dominican Republic, Iraq and the United 
Kingdom, was to report to the eighth session.7? 

Draft Trusteeship Agreement for the Former Italian Colony of Somaliland: 
The Council, on July 14, adopted a special report to the General Assembly con- 
ceming the draft trusteeship agreement for the former Italian colony of Somali- 
land. The report reviewed action by the Council since the Assembly resolution 
of November 21, 1949 and transmitted the draft Trusteeship Agreement and 
Declaration of Constitutional Principles for its consideration.”* 

Use of the United Nations Flag in Trust Territories: This subject was again 
before the Council following the failure of its sixth session to endorse the General 

69 Document T/L.100. 72 Document T/SR.310. 
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Assembly resolution of November 15, 1949 concerning the use of the United 
Nations flag. By a vote of 6 to 2, with 3 abstentions the Council adopted a Chi- 
nese-Iraqi-Philippine resolution, as amended by the United States, recommend. 
ing to administering authorities that the United Nations flag be flown over all 
trust territories side by side with the flag of the administration.** The United 
States amendment, adopted on July 21 by a vote of 7 to 0, with 4 abstentions, 
allowed the administering authorities latitude to handle any practical difficulties 
of administration created by the recommendation.” 

Report of the Trusteeship Council to the General Assembly: On July 21 the 
Council adopted its annual report to the General Assembly.”° 

Place of the Next Session of the Council: An Argentine proposal to hold the 
eighth session at Lake Success, inviting the Secretariat to make accommodations 
available and providing for possible review of this decision later in 1950 was 
adopted by the Council at its closing meeting.” 


74 Document T/PV.313. 76 Document T/PV.313. 
75 Document T/L.113. 77 Ibid. 
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Activities of the Secretary-General: On March 21, 1950, the Secretary-General 
(Lie), in an address delivered at the triennial dinner of B’nai B'rith in Washing- 
ton, D.C., called for a twenty-year program of peace within the framework of 
the United Nations. After referring to the difficulties arising from the non-par- 
ticipation of the Soviet Union in United Nations organs because of the presence 
of the representative of the Nationalist government of China, Mr. Lie suggested 
that negotiation between the major powers was possible if the Security Council 
would hold the “periodic meetings” referred to in Article 28(2) of the Charter, in 
which the various Members would be represented by either the heads of states 
or the foreign ministers.* 

This proposal, which elicited a number of informal and approving replies 
from various Members, was followed by a trip by the Secretary-General from 
April 22 to May 25 during which he consulted with foreign ministers and heads 
of states of the United States, United Kingdom, France and the Soviet Union 
about questions on the control of atomic energy, the “cold war”, the question of 
Chinese representation in the United Nations, and the possibilities of periodic 
meetings. Upon his return, he transmitted a “Memorandum of Points for Con- 
sideration in the Development of a 20-Year Program for achieving Peace through 
the United Nations” to each Member.? Mr. Lie’s covering letter stated that he 
had handed the memorandum to the President of the United States (Truman), 
the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom (Attlee), the Prime Minister of Frai ce 
(Bidault) and the Prime Minister of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
(Stalin) and discussed its contents with them and their respective foreign minis- 
ters. From these conversations, Mr. Lie stated that he had drawn a firm con- 
viction “that the United Nations remains a primary factor in the foreign policy 
of each of these Governments and that the reopening of genuine negotiations 
on certain of the outstanding issues may be possible”.* He added, however, that 
no significant progress could be made while the Members remained sharply di- 
vided on the question of the representation of one of the permanent members 
of the Security Council — the Republic of China. 

Administrative Tribunal: On June 7, 1950, the Administrative Tribunal 
adopted its rules of procedure.‘ After provisions for annual elections of a presi- 
dent and two vice-presidents, the rules specified procedures for written and oral 


| proceedings, for the intervention in the proceedings of individuals who felt that 


their rights might be affected by cases under consideration, and for the nature 
and form of applications for hearings. 

Field Service: The Secretary-General (Lie) announced the establishment of 
the United Nations Field Service on March 1, 1950. The Field Service was to be 


| 4separate administrative unit within the Department of Administrative and 


Financial Services with responsibilities for (a) all administrative actions at head- 
1United Nations Bulletin, VIII, p. 286. 8 United Nations Bulletin, VIII, p. 511. 


2For text of Memorandum, see this issue, 4 Document A/CN.5/1. 
ents section. 
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quarters for missions established by the Security or Trusteeship Councils, (b) op- 
eration of land and air transport, radio equipment, custody of supplies and 
equipment and maintenance of public order. In addition, the Bureau of Person. 
nel was authorized to prepare a Panel of Field Observers consisting of individuals 
qualified to perform the various functions of observation and supervision in the 


field.® 


5 United Nations Bulletin, VIII, p. 305. 
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INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 
Advisory Opinions 

Interpretation of the Peace Treaties with Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania: 
Early in May the Secretary-General (Lie) advised the International Court of 
Justice that neither Bulgaria, Hungary or Rumania had designated its representa- 
tives to the commissions provided in the treaties before the deadline of within 
thirty days from March 30. Therefore the United Kingdom and United States 
deposited their written statements within the time limit of June 5 for the second 
phase of the case. The two questions under consideration were: 1) “If one party 
fails to appoint a representative to a Treaty Commission under the Treaties of 
Peace with Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania where that party is obligated to 
appoint a representative to the Treaty Commission, is the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations authorized to appoint the third member of the Commission 
upon the request of the other party to a dispute according to the provisions of 
the respective Treaties?” In the event of an affirmative reply to that question: 
2) “Would a Treaty Commission composed of a representative of one party and 
athird member appointed by the Secretary-General of the United Nations con- 
stitute a Commission, within the meaning of the relevant Treaty articles, compe- 
tent to make a definitive binding decision in settlement of a dispute?” 

Dr. Ivan Kerno, Assistant Secretary-General in charge of the Legal Depart- 
ment represented the Secretary-General of the United Nations; Mr. Benjamin V. 
Cohen represented the United States, and Mr. G. F. Fitzmaurice represented 
the United Kingdom at the public hearing starting on June 27.? 

Dr. Kerno stated that the treaties of peace had given the Secretary-General a 
special task and the opinion of the Court in the second phase would be of par- 
ticular importance to him, and repeated that it was especially important that any 
action on the part of the Secretary-General should be free from the slightest sus- 
picion of partiality. The Secretary-General would be able to define his attitude 
only in the light of the opinion of the Court and with full knowledge of the views 
of the General Assembly. As presented by Mr. Cohen it was the view of the 
United States that the peace treaties had been reasonably written and did not give 
Bulgaria, Hungary or Rumania the legal right or power to frustrate the operation 
of the mandatory provisions for the settlement of disputes by refusing to appoint 
their representatives to the treaty commissions. The treaties conferred upon the 
Secretary-General the authority to appoint the third member of the commission 
when agreement had not been reached upon the selection of the third member 
within one month. A negative answer by the Court would be a serious blow to 
the progress of international law in the field of the pacific settlement of disputes. 
An affirmative answer should be given both questions.* Mr. Fitzmaurice also re- 


1ICJ Communiqué 50/21, May 6, 1950; ibid., 2 IC) Communiqué 50/25, June 23, 1950. 


cmmuniqué 50/23, June 6, 1950. For sum- 8ICJ Communiqué 50/27, June 28, 1950. 
mary of first phase of the case, see International For Mr. Fitzmaurice’s arguments, see Interna- 
IV, p. 124,810. tional Organization, IV, p. 311. 
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quested the Court to give affirmative answers basing his argument on the actual 
working of the arbitration clauses of the treaties.* 

On July 18 the Court gave its opinion. The Court decided that the Secretary. 
General would be authorized to proceed to the appointment of a third member 
of the commissions only if it were possible to constitute a commission in con. 
formity with the treaty provisions. It had declared in March that Bulgaria, Hun. 


gary and Rumania were under an obligation to appoint their representatives ty | 
the commissions and refusal to fulfill a treaty obligation would involve interna. | 


tional responsibility. Nevertheless the refusal of these countries could not alter 
the conditions of the exercise of the Secretary-General’s power of appointment, 
These conditions were not present and their lack was not made up by the fact 
that their absence was due to the breach of a treaty obligation. The breach of a 
treaty obligation could not be remedied by creating a commission not the kind 





contemplated in the treaties. “It was the Court’s duty to interpret the treaties not | 


revise them.” 

The opinion was given by 11 votes to 2. Judge Krylov joined in the con. 
clusions of the Court but was not able to agree with the reasons dealing with in- 
ternational responsibility as, in his opinion, this problem went beyond the scope 
of the question put to the Court. Judges Read and Azevedo appended statements 
of their dissenting opinions.’ Judge Read believed that the Secretary-General 
was authorized to appoint third members to the commissions competent to give 
binding decisions; and maintained that by giving a negative answer judicial 
interpretation made an escape clause available to treaty violators. Judge Azevedo 
maintained that the treaties should be interpreted as a whole and irrespective of 
disadvantages exclusively due to the obstruction of one party.® 

International Status of South-West Africa: In conformity with the General 
Assembly resolution of December 6, 1949 the Court was asked to give an ad- 
visory opinion on the following question: “What is the international status of 
the Territory of South-West Africa and what are the international obligations 
of the Union of South Africa arising therefrom, in particular: (a) Does the Union 
of South Africa continue to have international obligations under the mandate for 
South-West Africa and, if so, what are those obligations? (b) Are the provisions 
of Chapter XII of the Charter applicable and, if so, in what manner, to the Ter- 
ritory of South-West Africa? (c) Has the Union of South Africa the competence 
to modifiy the international status of the Territory of South-West Africa, or, in 
the event of a negative reply, where does competence rest to determine and 
modify the international status of the Territory?” 

The territory of South-West Africa had been one of the German overseas pos 


sessions; under article 119 of the Treaty of Versailles Germany renounced all its | 


rights and titles to the territory in favor of the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers. After the war the territory was placed under a mandate administered 
by the Union of South Africa. The territory was to be administered as an integral 
part of the Union. After the second world war the Union of South Africa claimed 





- 





that the mandate had lapsed and attempted to obtain United Nations recognition _ 


4 ICJ Communiqué 50/26, June 27, 1950. 6 New York Times, July 19, 1950. 
5 ICJ Communiqué 50/38, July 18, 1950. 7 IC} Communiqué 50/22, May 12, 1950. 
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to the integration of the territory into the Union. The United Nations refused and 
invited the Union to place the territory under trusteeship. The Union of South 
Africa having refused to comply, the General Assembly requested the opinion of 
the International Court of Justice.* 

Written statements had been filed on the question by Egypt, the Union of 
South Africa, the United States, India and Poland. Dr. Ivan Kerno of the United 
Nations was first to present an oral statement at the public hearings opening on 
May 16. Dr. Kerno gave a review of the history of the territory, action taken by 
the League of Nations and action taken by the United Nations. Dr. Kerno stated 
that conclusions were definite that the mandatory power did not possess sov- 
ereignty over mandated areas.° 

In a statement presented on behalf of the Philippines by Judge José Ingles, 
it was argued that the provisions of the United Nations Charter (Article 80, 
paragraph 2) dealing with the international trusteeship system were applicable 
to the territory of South-West Africa. United Nations Members who had ad- 
ministered mandated areas had an international obligation, tantamount to legal 
duty to negotiate and conclude agreements to place mandated territories under 
trusteeship. The government of the Union of South Africa was required in good 
faith to negotiate and conclude a trusteeship agreement for South-West Africa 
without delay and pending the placing of the territory under trusteeship, the 
Union government was under an international accountability to the United Na- 
tions for the administration of South-West Africa. In conclusion Judge Ingles made 
the following points: 1) South-West Africa was a mandated territory and as such, 
under the protection of the international community; 2) The Union of South Africa 
was under obligation to observe the principles embodied in Article 22 of the 
Covenant, the provisions of the mandate agreement and the terms of the resolu- 
tions of the Council of the League of Nations and of the Permanent Mandates 
Commission; 3) South Africa could not renounce its international obligation to- 
wards South-West Africa without renouncing whatever rights and authority it 
might have over the territory by reason of the mandate; 4) South Africa was under 
an international obligation not to modify the international status of the territory 
except by placing it under trusteeship, and was obligated to do so under Chapter 
XII of the United Nations Charter.?° 

Dr. Lucas Steyn, representing the Union of South Africa, maintained that 
statements made before the 1946 General Assembly that the mandates had not 
been intended to lapse, did not have the effect of continuing the mandates on a 
legally valid basis. The transfer of League functions could have been possible 
only while the League was still in existence. Since the League had been dissolved 
before such a transfer had been effected the only possible transferor had dis- 
appeared and no transfer of functions under a non-existent mandate could take 
place. Dr. Steyn denied that the mandate continued to exist as between the 
Union and the peoples of South-West Africa, in spite of the fact that it had 
lapsed between the Union and the League. The mandate had not been accepted 


8ICJ Communiqué 50/30, July 11, 1950. I, p. 69-70; ibid.,II, p. 72, 112; ibid., III, p. 
9ICJ Press Releases 53, 54, 55. For summary 73, 77-79, 183, 699; ibid.IV, p. 100-102. 
of the question of South-West Africa in the 10 ICJ Press Releases 56, May 19, 1950 and 


United Nations, see International Organization, 57, May 20, 1950. 
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by the peoples of South-West Africa but had been imposed on them from with- 
out. The rights which they had acquired under it, they had acquired as indi- 
viduals and not as a legally competent community. Therefore the peoples of 
South-West Africa, not being a community with an international legal person- 
ality, could derive no rights from the peace treaty to which they were not a 
party. With the expiration of the mandate all the rights and obligations had 
lapsed to which it gave rise, including the right of individuals to petition. The 
Union had, therefore, no international legal obligations under the mandate 
towards the peoples of the territory although that did not mean the Union did 
not recognize any obligations at all towards the people. Dr. Steyn further claimed 
that South Africa was under no legal obligation to place South-West Africa 
under trusteeship and denied that the Charter or Assembly resolution supported 
any such obligation.1* 

On July 11, 1950 the Court gave its advisory opinion. By unanimous vote it 
was decided that South-West Africa was a territory under the mandate as- 
sumed by the Union of South Africa on December 17, 1920. By twelve votes 
to two the Court decided that the Union of South Africa continued to have the 
international obligations resulting from the mandate, including the obligation 
to submit reports and transmit petitions. Supervisory functions were to be ex- 
ercised by the United Nations and the reference in the mandate agreement to 
the Permanent Court of International Justice was to be replaced by reference to 
the International Court of Justice in accordance with article 7 of the mandate and 


article 37 of the Statute of the Court. It was also decided unanimously that the | 


provisions of Chapter XII of the Charter were applicable to the territory of 
South-West Africa in the sense that they provided a means by which the terti- 
tory could be brought under trusteeship. By eight votes to six, however, the 
Court decided that the Charter did not impose on the Union of South Africa a 
legal obligation to place the territory under trusteeship and finally, the Court 
unanimously agreed that the Union of South Africa was not competent to modify 


the international status of the territory, such competence resting with the Union | 


acting with the consent of the United Nations.'* 


11 ICJ Press Releases, 58, May 20, 1950 and 12 ICJ Communiqué 50/80, July 11, 1950. 
59, May 22, 1950. 
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ons had FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 

on. The FAO Council 

nandate The Council of FAO held its ninth session in Rome, Italy, from May 8 to 
— did | 18, 1950. Financial and administrative arrangements for transferring the head- 
oO quarters of the organization from Washington to Rome were made, and the 
t ica 


need for stronger financial support was brought to the attention of the members.* 
pported The Council considered the report of the Committee on Commodities, estab- 
lished by the Conference at its fifth meeting.? It was unanimously agreed to 


$ vote it continue the work of this body and Italy was chosen to replace Poland on the 
date as- } committee,’ following receipt by the Council of Poland’s withdrawal from the 
ve te organization.* Measures taken by FAO preparatory to undertaking its share in 
nave the 


an the technical assistance program were approved.’ The Council reported little 
ligation change in the over-all food situation since the fall of 1949; food production in 
o be ex | the world was steadily rising, although in areas of acute shortage, little change 
"ment to was noted.* The sixth Conference of the organization was scheduled to meet 
pie r on November 6, in Washington." 

ate an 


that the | Regional Meetings 





matey - . The Nutrition Committee for South and East Asia held its second meeting 
ino tan in Rangoon, Burma, January 30 to February 4. Eleven nations were represented 
aa be | at the meeting. Among the subjects considered were the following: improve- 
ms Col ment of rice diets, feeding industrial and plantation workers, nutrition educa- 
> modily tion, training of nutrition workers, and research in the field of nutrition. The 


Cee | committee also explored the nutritional aspects of the expanded program of 
technical assistance.® 
Livestock breeding specialists from Europe, the Near East, Africa, Asia, and 
the Far East met in Lucknow, India, from February 13 to 24, to study breeding 
problems of the tropic and sub-tropic areas. The belief was expressed that live- 
stock production in the world could be materially increased if modern breeding 
_ methods were generally known and applied.® 
) More effective controls over the international travel of plant-attacking in- 
_ sects and diseases were considered at a conference at The Hague, April 26 to 
May 8. Revision of the Phylloxera Convention of Berne, 1881, and the Plant 
Protection Convention of the International Institute of Agriculture at Rome, 1929, 
_ Were considered, along with plant quarantine regulations.’° 
| A-sub-committee of the European Forestry and Forest Products Commission 
met in Algiers from May 8 to 13, to study forestry problems in the Mediterranean 
Basin region. Sixteen nations sent forestry experts to the meeting which con- 


1New York Times, May 19, 1950. 6 Document I/R/349. 
2Document CL 9/7. 7 New York Times, May 19, 1950. 
8 New York Times, May 19, 1950. 8 Document I/R/331. 
1, 1950. 4 Document 1/R/350. 9 Document I/R/335. 
| 5 New York Times, May 19, 1950. 10 Document I/R/346. 
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sidered reforestation, conservation, and soil utilization problems peculiar to 
arid and semi-arid areas. 

Progress against malnutrition was reported by countries of Central and South 
America at the second Latin American Conference on Nutrition, Rio de Janeiro, 
June 5 to 13. The Conference, convened by FAO with the assistance of the 
World Health Organization, reviewed reports from the member countries and 
from the Institute for Central America and Panama.” 


Technical Activities 

Following this meeting of the Nutrition Committee, the International Rice 
Commission met, February 6 to 15. The commission, whose function was to deal 
with problems of raising the production and improving the use of rice, reviewed 
its program for 1949-50 and formulated policies for 1950-51. Prince Sithipom 
Kridalara (Thailand) was chairman of the seventeen-nation body.* 

The International Office of Epizootics and FAO sponsored jointly a meeting 
of experts on foot and mouth disease in Paris, May 15 to 20. The highly conta- 
gious disease was reported to destroy from three to fifty per cent of a herd du. 
ing an outbreak. The Conference hoped to inaugurate research on vaccines to 
immunize cattle against various strains of the virus. As a large number of vet- 
erinarians attended the meeting, technical assistance requirements in the veter- 
inary field were also discussed.** 

Upon the request of the Afghanistan Government, Dr. Keith Kesteven, head 
of FAO’s Animal Industry Branch, flew to that country on January 19, 1950, 
to help control an outbreak of rinderpest, a highly contagious cattle disease. 
Vaccine and other equipment were also rushed to the epidemic area.° Seeds of 
36 corn hybrids grown in the United States were sent to India by FAO to aid 
the Indian Government in research on increasing the Indian food supply.” 
Grain storage experts were sent to observe an infestation control project in 








Costa Rica, April 17 to 28.17 S. S. Easter, FAO entomonogist and grain special- 
ist, was sent to Colombia on May 24, to assist in a similar experiment there." 
On January 15, N. E. Dodds, Director General of FAO, left for a tour of Latin 
America, Africa and the Near East to study prevailing conditions in food produe- | 
tion and to consult with government officials on programs of agricultural develop- | 
ment.!® In March, Alfredo Saco, agricultural economist of FAO, began a four 
month tour of eight Latin American countries to consult with officials of the va- 
rious governments about national programs for food production, consumption, 


and trade and to exchange views on current programs for economic develop | 


ment.2° Also in March Dr. D. B. Brossard of FAO’s Rural Welfare Division | 
undertook a survey of rural cooperatives in the Caribbean area.”! 
The report of the FAO Forestry Mission to Austria was released in April” and 


that of the Committee on Calorie Requirements, in June.?* | 
| 


11 Document I/R/351. 18 Document I/R/354. 
12 United Nations Press Release, FAQ/458, 19 Document I/R/326. 

June 22, 1950. 20 Document I1/R/337. 
13 Document I/R/331. 21 Document I/R/340. 
14 Document I/R/345. 22 Document I/R/347. 
15 Document I/R/328. 23 FAO, Calorie Requirements, Washingto., 
16 Document 1/R/329. June 1950. 


17 Document I/R/338. 
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INTERNATIONAL BANK 481 
INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development reported a net 
income of $9,856,856 for the nine months ended March 31, 1950. The net in- 
come for the first three quarters of the preceeding year had amounted to $7,383,- 
006. Gross income, exclusive of $4,157,591 in the special reserve, amounted to 
$18,798,663; expenses totalled $8,941,807, including $3,248,017 administrative 
expenses and $5,693,700 bond interest and other payments. As of March 31, 1950 
the Bank had an accumulated excess of income over expenses of $23,497,950, 
and the special reserve amounted to $12,231,732. 

Total loan commitments as of March 31 totalled $744,145,000 although be- 
cause of cancellations the actual amount had been reduced to $737,706,983.+ 

The Articles of Agreement of the International Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund were signed on July 11, 1950 by Mr. M. A. H. Ispahani on 
behalf of Pakistan. Pakistan’s quota in the Fund was $100,000,000 and its sub- 
scription to the capital stock of the Bank was 1,000 shares with a total par value 
of $100,000,000. With Pakistan’s entry there were 48 members of the Fund and 
Bank.? 

Poland withdrew as a member of the Bank on March 14 and the 1,250 shares 
held by it were to be repurchased at the value on the date of withdrawal, al- 
though no payment was to be made until six months after the date of withdrawal. 
The Articles of Agreement further provided that a withdrawing member would 
remain liable for its contingent liabilities to the Bank as long as any part of the 
loans or guarantees contracted before it ceased to be a member were outstanding. 

On June 5 it was announced that Costa Rica had agreed in principle to the 
use of its 18 percent paid in currency by the Bank for its lending operations,* 
and on July 21 it was announced that Colombia and Finland had agreed to per- 
mit the use of their currencies. Colombia approved the use of half its paid-in 
local currency, and more if needed, subject to approval by the Banco de la Re- 
publica. Finland agreed in principle to the use of the full amount, subject to con- 
sultation with the government of Finland in individual cases as they arose.‘ 


Loan Agreements 


On April 18, 1950 the International Bank granted a loan of $18,500,000 to 
India for the further development of the Damodar River Valley, an important 
industrial area. The loan was to be used to finance part of the cost of the Bokar- 
Konar project — the largest steam electric plant in India. The money was to be 
used to buy power house construction, transmission and sub-station equipment 
in the United States and Canada. The completion of the project would provide 
at reasonable rates electric energy for the expansion of coal production and the 
further electrification of coal mines, as well as supply a small amount of water 
for irrigation in the lower valley. The loan was for a term of twenty years and 
carried an interest rate of three percent, plus commission of one percent allocated 


1 International Bank Press Release 183, April 3 Ibid., 189, June 5, 1950. 
24, 1950. 4 Ibid., 197, July 21, 1950. 
2 Ibid., 195, July 11, 1950. 
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to the Bank’s special reserve fund. Amortization payments were to start on Si 


April 15, 1955.° gu 
On April 28 the Bank granted a loan of $26,000,000 to the Mexican Light | im 
and Power Company, Ltd., for electric power development. Part of the loan }  m 


was to be used to refund a short term loan of $10,000,000 made by the Bank ait 
in January 1949 and the rest to buy additional materials and equipment needed | 


for a four year program of expansion. The loan, guaranteed by the Mexican Vi 
government, was for a term of twenty-five years and carried an interest rate of | 
three and one half percent, plus commission of one percent for the special reserve | soy 
fund. Amortization payments were to start August 1, 1953.° tio 


On May 26 a loan of $15,000,000 was made to the Sao Francisco Hydro. | 
electric company of Brazil for the development of hydroelectric power at Paulo 
Alfonso Falls. The loan was to be used for practically all the foreign exchange ag 
costs of the project. The loan, guaranteed by the United States of Brazil, was me 


for a term of twenty-five years, carried an interest rate of three and one fourth ) in 
percent plus commission of one percent for the special reserve and amortization anc 
payments were to start September 15, 1954.’ | 

A loan to the Kingdom of Iraq of $12,800,000 or the equivalent in other cur- ! 


rencies was made on June 15. This was the first loan made by the Bank toa _— to; 
country of the Middle East. The money was to be used for the construction of | eo 
a flood control system on the Tigris River urgently needed to prevent recurrent | to j 
flooding of large areas of cultivated and urban land. The loan would cover only | _ rec, 
the estimated foreign exchange costs of the projects which were estimated at a inve 
total of $28,700,000. The loan was secured by an assignment of oil royalties and | 
was for a term of fifteen years. The interest was at two and three fourths percent 
plus the one percent commission for the special reserve. Amortization payments | 
were due to start on April 1, 1956.* | 
Two loans totalling $16,400,000 were made to the government of Turkey on | ture 
July 7 for port development and grain storage facilities. Inadequate harbor fa- | 
cilities had resulted in overcrowding and excessive port charges with the result | 9) ¢ 
that foreign trade and coastwise traffic was limited. The total cost of the port tom 
development and construction projects was the equivalent of $38,600,000 and __ gove 
the Bank’s loan of $12,500,000 was to cover foreign exchange costs. The loan 
was for a term of twenty-five years, carried an interest rate of 3% percent plus 
the usual one percent commission, and amortization payments were to begin 
in 1956. Grain was Turkey’s largest crop and storage facilities were poorly 
equipped and insufficient to handle the annual movement. The total cost of the Ni 
grain storage project was estimated at about $10,000,000 of which the Bank's | Janu: 
loan of $3,900,000 was expected to cover the foreign exchange costs. The loan | the p 
carried an interest rate of 2% percent plus the one percent commission and was | cided 
for a term of eighteen years. Its amortization was to start in 1954.° | cide 
Effective March 17, 1950 $6.2 million of the $15 million loan to the Finance | openj 
Corporation for National Reconstruction of the Netherlands was cancelled ing tl 


5 Ibid., 181, April 18, 1950. 8 Ibid., 192, June 15, 1950. 10 Ib 
6 Ibid., 184, April 28, 1950. 9 Ibid., 194, July 7, 1950. 1b 
7 Ibid., 188, May 29, 1950. 12 Ib 
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Since the signing of the loan agreement and the devaluation of the Dutch 
guilder, trade relations with western Germany and Belgium had developed 
more favorably than had been expected and it therefore became possible for the 
manufacturing companies to finance imports from the two countries without 
aid from the Bank. The basic character of the rest of the loan was not affected.” 


Visiting Missions 

At the invitation of the Iranian government in April, the International Bank 
sent a mission to Iran to make a survey of the country’s general economic situa- 
tion, and to examine projects within its Seven-Year Development Program which 
had been submitted to the Bank for financing." 

In June a mission was sent to Guatemala, upon that country’s request, to make 
a general survey of Guatemala’s development potentialities and to recommend 
measures to facilitate their realization. The survey was to assist the government 
in working out a balanced and integrated program for expanding production 
and raising the standard of living. The mission was not concerned with the study 
of specific projects or possible financing by the Bank.?* 

At the request of the Turkish government, a twelve-man mission was sent 
to survey the Turkish economy, to outline a general pattern for the country’s 
economic progress and to propose specific action. The analysis was expected 
to include an evaluation of Turkey’s present and potential economic production, 
recommendations on the directions and priorities in which foreign and domestic 
investment could be best channeled in the economy, suggestions of methods 
and measures to raise the level of agricultural and industrial production, and 
recommendations for improving the economic and financial organization. The 
work of the mission was to include all parts of the Turkish economy — money 
and banking, public finance, foreign trade and balance of payments, agricul- 
ture, industry and power, marketing, transportation and public health.1* 

After consultation with the Union government, the Bank announced on July 
21 that it was sending a mission to the Union of South Africa. The mission was 
tomake a general study of economic and financial conditions and discuss with 
government authorities their plans for development.'* 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 
Council 


Ninth Session: The ICAO Council met in its ninth session in Montreal from 
January 27 to April 6, 1950 a session devoted primarily to a re-examination of 
the provisional agenda of the fourth session of the Assembly. The Council de- 
cided that the period covered by its annual report to the Assembly should coin- 
tide with the calendar year, leaving the period from the first of the year to the 
opening of the Assembly as the subject of a supplementary report. In consider- 
ing the work of the fifth session of the Legal Committee, the Council agreed 

10 Ibid., 182, April 21, 1950. 13 Ibid., 190, June 5, 1950. 


il Ibid., 180, April 17, 1950. 14 Ibid., 196, July 21, 1950. 
12 Ibid., 191, June 5, 1950. 
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that the draft Convention on Damage Caused by Aircraft to Third Parties on 
the Surface, a convention which had been prepared by the committee, should be 
presented to the fourth Assembly which could then consider the desirability 
of adopting and opening it for signature. Accordingly, the Legal Committee’; 
covering report was distributed to the Contracting States. The Council also 
decided to recommend to the Assembly that no further consideration be given 
the question of joint ownership and operation of international services on trunk 
routes until such times as some group of states, envisaging joint ownership or 
operation, put forward specific proposals for that purpose.? 

Tenth Session: During its tenth session, which met from May 16 to June 5, the 
Council considered an agenda which included the following subjects: the draft 
annexes for air traffic services and for search and rescue; the final reports of the 
Atrican-Indian-Middle East, the Caribbean-South American-South Atlantic, and 
the South-East Asia Frequency Assignment Planning Meetings; and arrange- 
ments for the admission of ICAO to the United Nations Joint Staff Pension 
Scheme.* On May 18 the Council approved Annex XI (Air Traffic Services) to 
the Chicago Convention. The Annex contained standards and recommended 
practices concerning the establishment and operation of air traffic control serv- 
ices, flight information service, and alerting service, and superseded all recom- 
mendations for air traffic control published by the provisional organization 
(PICAO) in February 1946.* 


Fourth Session of the Assembly 

The ICAO Assembly met in Montreal from May 30 to June 20 under the 
presidency of Kamel Abdul El] Rehim Bey (Egypt) to consider a 33-item agenda 
which included broad policy questions affecting international civil aviation. In 
the field of administration, the Assembly adopted a $3 million budget and a 
scale of contributions by Contracting States which would supply $2.6 million 
of the total figure. The contributions were figured on the basis of 1497 units, 





the largest single contribution being set at 374 units and the smallest at 2 units. | 
Considering economic matters, the Assembly decided to give priority to the 
question of defining the term “scheduled international air service” for the guid- 
ance of member states in applying Articles 5 (Right of Non-Scheduled Flight) 
and 6 (Scheduled Air Services) of the Chicago Convention. Member nations 
were requested to place at the disposal of the organization the full benefit of their 
knowledge and experience in international air transport in order to make pos- 
sible a satisfactory multilateral agreement which would define the exchange of 
commercial rights in international civil aviation. The Assembly instructed the 
Council to give assistance when requested to member states which were develop- 
ing cooperative arrangements for the operation of international air services, 
whose airlines were developing such arrangements. It was also determined that 
high priority should be given to the statistical work program of ICAO. Member 

states were urged to take all steps necessary to conform to the provisions of the 
ICAO international standards and recommended practices on the facilitation , 
of international air transport. The Assembly also endorsed the participation 0 | 


1 ICAO Monthly Bulletin, March 1950, p. 2. 3 Ibid., June 1950, p. 5. 
2 Ibid., April 1950, p. 2. 4 Ibid., July 1950, p. 19. 
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ICAO in the United Nations expanded program of technical assistance for eco- 
nomic development. 

The principal legal question considered by the Assembly was that of com- 
pensation for damage caused by aircraft to third parties on the surface. Deciding 
that such compensation should be regulated and limited by international agree- 
ment, the Assembly prepared a draft convention for this purpose and requested 
the Legal Committee to attempt the finalization of the convention at its next 
session. In the technical field, the Assembly suggested that procedures for air 
navigation services be incorporated in the ICAO Standards and Recommended 
Practices and that the preparation of these standards, including the provision 
and operation of facilities and equipment, should provide for the security of the 
correct balance between the economic aspects and operational requirements for 
such standards. The Assembly further recommended that steps be taken to af- 
firm the efficacy of accident inquiry procedures, allowing nations other than 
the one in whose territory the accident occurred to take a larger part in the 
investigation of accidents. Determining that the training of nationals of the 
Contracting States was an important contribution to the effective implementa- 
tion of ICAO procedures and standards, the Assembly concluded that the role 
of ICAO in this field was to facilitate cooperation in technical training among 
its member nations. 

On June 10, 1950, the Assembly elected the states which would serve as the 
Council for the forthcoming three-year period. The member states chosen were 
Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Denmark, Egypt, France, India, 
Iraq, Ireland, Italy, Mexico, the Netherlands, the Philippines, Portugal, the Union 
of South Africa, the United Kingdom, the United States, and Venezuela.® 


Legal Committee 


The fifth session of the Legal Committee met in Taormina, Sicily, from Jan- 
uary 5 to 21. The primary accomplishment of the session was the preparation 
of a draft Convention on Damage Caused by Aircraft to Third Parties on the 
Surface, designed to replace a previous convention on the subject which had 
been signed in Rome in 1933. The draft convention and an accompanying report 
were subsequently transmitted to the Council and to the Assembly for considera- 
tion. The Legal Committee’s sixth session met in Montreal from May 30 to June 
17. Since the Legal Commission of the fourth Assembly met regularly from June 
1 to 17, the Legal Committee was able to meet only three times for organizational 
and programming purposes; accordingly no consideration was given to the sub- 
stantive items on the committee’s agenda. The committee established special 
subcommittees to deal with jurisdictions and with insurance and other security 
and instructed these groups to report on their respective subjects at the com- 


mittee’s next session.® 
Technical Meetings 


Air Navigation Commission: During its third session from January 31 to March 
30, the Air Navigation Commission agreed in principle to the plan for the ICAO 


5 Ibid., p. 4. 6 Ibid., p. 16. 
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Aviation Training Program. Specific projects to be included in the program 
were left for later approval as each such project matured.’ The commission con- 
sidered the question of specifications for emergency and survival equipment to 
be carried by commercial aircraft and agreed to request the comments of mem. 
ber governments upon units to be employed in specifying flight altitudes. Be. 
fore adjourning its third session, the commission approved and transmitted to the 
Council its reports on amendments to Annex I (Personnel Licensing) of the 
Chicago Convention, on the progress of implementation of recommendations of 
the Technical Committee on the ICAO Conference on Air Navigation Services 
for Greenland and the Faroes Islands, and on the problem of the reduction of 
radio interference and the related need for frequency experts in ICAO offices.’ 
At a special meeting called on March 22, 1950, the ICAO Council unanimously 
adopted, with editorial changes, the amendments to Annex I as recommended 
by the commission.* The fourth session of the commission convened on May ] 
to consider the final reports of the second Caribbean Regional Air Navigation 
Meeting and the reports of the African-Indian Ocean-Middle East and the Carib- 
bean-South American-South Atlantic Frequency Assignment Planning Meetings, 
The commission approved the reports and submitted them, along with the final 
report of the third session of the Meteorological Division, to the Council for con- 
sideration. Among other matters dealt with by the commission during its fourth 


session were 1) the ITU allocation of call signals for ocean station vessels, 2)a | 


draft report to the Council on the adoption of amendments to Annex VIII (Air- 


craft Identification and Registration Marks) and on the adoption of new annexes ; 


for air traffic services and for search and rescue, 3) approval of the methods of 
implementing the agreed principles for the revision of Annex II (Rules of the 


Air), and 4) approval for circulation to Contracting States of supplementary | 
proposals in the AGA (Aerodromes, Air Routes, and Ground Aids) draft con- | 


cerning standards and recommended practices for approach aids.1° 

Air Transport Committee: The Air Transport Committee which reconvened 
for the ninth session of the Council considered the question of joint ownership 
and operation of international air services and agreed to report to the Council 
on the specific problem of planning and operation of such services that, in the 


absence of adequate comments from Contracting States on the matter, no posi- | 


tive conclusions could result from a study of the subject.1t The committee re- 
viewed the progress of the study of commercial rights in international air trans- 
port under Articles 5 and 6 of the ICAO Convention and decided to await 
further comments from the member governments before preparing a report on 
the extent of agreement with the interpretation of the former article and before 
attempting to deal with related problems.’ The committee also considered re- 
ported difficulties met by some Contracting States in connection with the regis 
tration and certification of aircraft for air delivery from one country to another 
and recommended that the Council adopt for circulation to member gover 
ments a resolution proposing that the purchasing state accept the aircraft on 
7 Ibid., March 1950, p. 2. 10 Ibid., July 1950, p. 19. 


8 Ibid., April 1950, p. 3. 11 Ibid., March 1950, p. 3. 
9 Ibid., May 1950, p. 4. 12 Ibid., April 1950, p. 6. 
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its register and certify it exclusively for the purpose of flight delivery.1* At its 
only meeting during the Council's tenth session, the Air Transport Committee 
gave preliminary consideration to a further analysis of problems relating to na- 
tionality and registration of aircraft of international air services. The committee 
requested a legal interpretation of Article 77 (Joint Operation Organization Per- 
mitted) of the Chicago Convention and deferred further consideration of the 
matter until the session of the Council which would meet in the fall of 1951.24 

Meteorological Division: The third meeting of the ICAO Meteorological Di- 
vision met in Paris from February 14 to March 25, simultaneously with the fifth 
session of the Commission for Aeronautical Meteorology of the International 
Meteorological Organization. During the meeting, MET completely revised the 
Specifications for Meteorological Services to International Air Navigation and 
reviewed the codes currently in use for aeronautical meteorology. Among other 
actions taken by MET were 1) the examination of aeronautical climatological data 
and the form of the monthly summaries to be submitted for the analysis of cur- 
rent operations, 2) a review of world networks of upper air stations and analysis 
centers, 3) an examination of the meteorological aspects of pressure pattern 
fying, 4) a review of the aircraft-icing problem, and 5) the consideration of re- 
quirements arising from the application of temperature accountability to inter- 
national air navigation.*® 

Regional Technical Meetings: During the period under review, ICAO spon- 
sored the following major regional technical meetings: two Special Communi- 
cations Meetings for the African-Indian Ocean and the Middle East Regions, 
Paris, March 21 to April 10; the South-East Asia Frequency Assignment Planning 
Meeting, New Delhi, April; the second Caribbean Regional Air Navigation 
meeting, Havana, April 11 to May 2; the African-Indian Ocean-Middle East 
Frequency Assignment Planning Meeting, Paris, March and April; and the 
Caribbean-South American-South Atlantic Frequency Assignment Planning 
Meeting, Havana, April 1950. 


Administrative Matters 

During its ninth session, the Council approved, to be introduced July 1, an 
ICAO Staff Assessment Plan similar to that adopted by the United Nations. At 
the same time, the Council requested that Contracting States which had not 
as yet acceded to the Convention on Privileges and Immunities of Specialized 
Agencies take whatever action might be necessary to ensure that their nationals 
employed by ICAO were not subjected to double taxation.** In two meetings 
held during May, the Finance Committee considered proposals for the modifi- 
cation of conditions of employment and, in particular, the allowance and leave 


_ systems. The committee reported that it could not as yet recommend ICAO’s 


adherence to the United Nations plan for a joint panel of auditors but that it 

did approve, subject to confirmation by the Council, arrangements for placing 

the ICAO secretariat under the United Nations Joint Staff Pension Scheme.1’ 
18 Ibid., May 1950, p. 12. 16 Ibid., p. 13. 


14 Ibid., July 1950, p. 22. 17 Ibid., July 1950, p. 18. 
15 Ibid., May 1950, p. 8. 
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On April 13, the resignation of Dr. Albert Roper as Secretary-General of ICAO 
was accepted by the Council effective on or about April 21, 1951, the exact date 
to be determined later.** 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


Governing Body 

Before concluding its 111th session in Geneva, the ILO Governing Body 
took the following actions: 1) established a committee to advise the Governing 
Body on “Asian problems and on the Asian aspects of general problems;” 2) ac. 
cepted the application of the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
for consultative relationships with ILO; 3) decided to hold early in 1951 a Near 
and Middle East Regional Conference; and 4) deferred until its autumn session 
consideration of the proposal that ILO create a commission to conduct an im- 
partial inquiry into the nature and extent of forced labor throughout the world.! 


Report of the Director-General 

The productivity of labor was the principal subject of the report submitted 
by the ILO Director-General (Morse) to the 33d International Labor Conference. 
Declaring that high living standards resulting from greater labor productivity 
were required in high-industrialized as well as under-developed areas, Mr. 
Morse proposed that the conference consider, among others, the following 
aspects of the problem of higher earnings and increased productivity: 1) the 
relationship between migration and technical training projects; 2) the function 
of international movements of capital as an alternative “in some measure” to 


international population movements; 3) the advantages in terms of increased 
production to be gained from vocational training programs and the selection of | 


workers; 4) the advantages to be gained from the introduction of the two-shift 
work day; 5) the removal of trade barriers on the assumption that “freer trade 
between the different European countries should give European producers 
access to wider markets, would encourage greater specialisation, and would be 
an important means of promoting greater productivity;” and 6) the problems 
of the health and general education of the worker, two factors which, Mr. Morse 
stated, often impaired the general productive capacity of the laborer. The report 
listed various studies which ILO’s technical services might undertake on an 
international level, including: 1) a factual analysis of factors affecting labor pro- 
ductivity in under-developed countries; 2) a study of ways and means of ex 
tending systems of payments in accordance with results; 3) an examination of 
the scientific basis of methods of work simplification conducted with the assist- 
ance of time and motion studies; 4) a study of the conditions for and advantages 
of greater standardization of production; and 5) a study of methods of promot- 


ing the rapid dissemination of improvements in production and management | 


techniques. 


18 Ibid., May 1950, p. 2. of the Governing Body, see International Orgaw 
1 ILO News Service, III, April 1950. For fur- _ization, IV, p. 320. 
ther information on the work of the 111th session 
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ICAO The report dealt as well with the world economic situation, with trends in 

social policy, and with the activities of ILO. Mr. Morse informed the conference 

} that, as of May 10, 1950, 1,118 ratifications of ILO conventions had been de- 

ited at Geneva and that as a result of increased ratifications seven more in- 

_ ternational labor conventions would enter into force during 1950, bringing to 65 

| the total number of conventions in effect. The new conventions governed such 

| topics as freedom of association and the right to organize, minimum age for non- 

x Body industrial employment, medical examination of young persons in non-industrial 

verning | occupations, night work of young aes in non-industrial occupations, labor 
” 9) a. \ inspection, and employment service. 


ct date 


pes International Labor Conference 
. session | The thirty-third International Labor Conference met in Geneva, Switzerland, 
- an im- from June 7 to July 1, 1950. In the course of the meetings, the Conference 
world? considered such substantive questions as equal pay for women, vocational 
) training of adults, minimum wage-fixing in agriculture, and industrial relations, 
} including collective arrangements, conciliation and arbitration, and labor-man- 
sbmitted agement cooperation. In the administrative and organizational fields, the Con- 
Seventai ference adopted a budget of $5,922,000 for 1951 and a scale of apportionment 
luctivity of expenses among the member states,* and admitted Indonesia and Viet-Nam 
vei Mr, | to membership, bringing to 62 the total membership of the organization.‘ 
ollowing After a discussion of the reports concerned with equal remuneration for work 


1) the | of equal value by men and women,° the Conference deferred until its thirty- 
function | fourth session a final decision on the question. Although no choice was made 
ssure” to | 28 to whether final action on the matter would take the form of an international 
‘nereased | convention subject to ratification by member states or of a recommendation 
lection of | establishing international standards, the following principles were agreed upon: 
two-shift | 1) that “equal remuneration for work of equal value by men and women” meant, 
cer trade | i” effect, that rates of remuneration should be established without discrimina- 
sroducers tion based on sex; 2) that in determining rates of remuneration, jobs should be 
would be , *Ppraised on the basis of content; 3) that each country should take all practicable 
problems | Measures to further and, where appropriate, to insure equal pay for equal work;* 
Ar. Morse _ 4 that the final regulation should specify that appropriate action be taken to 
*he report raise the productive efficiency of women workers by insuring, among other 
ke on an things, equal training facilities for both sexes and by providing welfare and 
labor pto- social services for women.” Final action was also deferred until 1951 on two 
ne hae problems in the field of industrial relations: 1) an official recommendation on 
ination of | collective agreements providing international standards for collective bargain- 





the assist- _2International Labor Conference (33d ses- to apply the principle to all employees of cen- 
dvantages | sion), Report I. tral government departments and agencies and 
_ International Labor Conference (33d _ ses- that encouragement should be given its applica- 
of promot- sion), Provisional Record, p. 328. tion in state or local government bureaus, made 
ent 4 Ibid., p. 28, 191. provision for the extension of the principle to 
anagem _5International Labor Conference (33d _ses- government-controlled or government-owned fac- 
sion), Report V, Parts 1 and 2. tories, and laid down steps for the gradual intro- 


6 To implement this principle, the Conference duction of the principle (International Labor 
' Orgow | provided for cooperation between competent pub- Conference [33d session], Provisional Record, 
tional lic authorities and the employers’ and workers’ p. 333). 
organizations, stated that steps should be taken 7 Ibid., p. 347. 
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ing machinery and on the definition, effects, extension, interpretation, and su. 
pervision of collective agreements; and 2) an official recommendation setting up 
international standards for voluntary conciliation and arbitration machinery .$ 
The Conference voted to hold a first discussion in 1951, under ILO’s “double 
discussion” procedure, on international standards for labor-management-govern- 
ment cooperation, and adopted resolutions requesting studies on the protection 
of workers’ and employers’ organization properties and on the law and practice 
of various countries concerning the termination of individuals’ contracts of 
employment. 

The Conference discussed reports on the vocational training of adults, includ- 
ing disabled persons,® and unanimously adopted a formal recommendation 
which provided that programs of training should be studied and developed in 
cooperation with employers’ and workers’ organizations wherever such organiza- 
tions existed. The recommendation dealt also with the definition, principles, 
scope and method of training, the training of production workers and supervi- 
sors, on- and off-the-job training, recruitment of instructors, techniques for 
training the disabled, and organization and administration of vocational training 
programs. Member states were called upon to cooperate on an international 
level in the exchange of experienced personnel and technical information and 
in the provision of training opportunities for workers of other countries.’° The 
Conference examined various reports concerned with labor in agriculture." 
By a vote of 116 to 0 with 34 abstentions, consideration of a convention and 
recommendation concerned with the question of minimum wage-fixing in agri- 
culture was placed on the agenda of the 1951 Conference. The proposed con- 
vention, which would be devoted to an enunciation of general principles rather 
than the establishment of specific methods by which minimum wages should be 


fixed, was to provide for consultation between employers and workers and would | 


ban the abatement of rates through individual contracts and agreements. Partial 
payment in kind would be permitted where customary or usual, but only if fair 
and reasonable and appropriate to personal use. The future recommendation 
would provide that wages should enable the worker to maintain a suitable 
standard of living and should be comparable with rates paid in sectors where 
collective bargaining contracts were in force.1? The Conference also adopted a 
resolution requesting that the Governing Body examine the possibility of plac- 
ing certain agricultural questions on the agenda of ILO regional and other con- 


ferences.?% 


Technical Meetings ) 


The Chemical Industries Committee held its second session in Geneva from | 
April 11 to 22 during which it considered a general report on recent trends and 
8 International Labor Conference (33d ses- 11 International Labor Conference (33d ses- 


sion), Report ITV and Supplement; International sion), Report VI; Report VII, Parts 1 and 2; 
Labor Conference (33d session), Provisional Report VIII, Parts 1 and 2. 


Record, p. 332. 12 International Labor Conference (33d ses 
9 International Labor Conference (33d ses- sion), Provisional Record, p. 331. 
sion), Report IX, Parts 1 and 2. 13 Ibid., p. 365. 


10 International Labor Conference (33d ses- 
sion), Provisional Record, p. 329. 
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developments in the industry, questions of safety and hygiene in chemical plants, 
and special aspects of the organization of working hours.** 

The ILO Preliminary Migration Conference which convened in Geneva on 
April 25 was attended by representatives of thirty nations particularly con- 
cerned with the problems of the migrant, as well as by participants from the 
United Nations and the interested specialized agencies and by observers from 
the German Federal Republic. The conference reviewed the present migration 
situation, discussed the administrative organization of migration, and considered 
economic development in relation to migration. The over-all purpose of the meet- 
ing was described as an effort “to find a solution for the difficulties now restricting 
the movement of people from European countries which are over-populated in 
terms of present-day economic development to countries outside and inside Eu- 
rope which urgently need manpower for their own development.”?> Unanimous 
agreement was reached on measures to reduce obstacles hindering migration, 
with the result that the conference urged such steps as simplification of passport 
procedures and formalities, elimination of long delays at points of embarkation, 
abolition of customs fees on tools and personal effects, better distribution of in- 
formation concerning emigrants and immigration opportunities, and better 
placement, settlement, and housing of immigrants. The conference requested 
ILO to intensify its current activities in the field of migration, to study the best 
forms of international cooperation in the field, and to consult with interested 
governments in the drafting of specific proposals for international cooperation. 
The United Nations and the specialized agencies were urged to do “everything 
in their power to further European migration by technical assistance or other 
means,” 76 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


Anew exchange office was established in March by the International Monetary 
Fund to keep track of all new exchange restrictions imposed by member coun- 
tries and to record changes in currency regulations. The office had no policing 
powers but was to remain in constant touch with officials in all member countries 
and to maintain files for consultation by bankers, foreign traders and others inter- 
ested in foreign currency regulations.? 

Press reports of April 3 indicated that the directors of the Fund had proposed 
to the United States that if the Marshall Plan countries established a payments 
union it should be placed under the Fund’s control. The directors felt that an 
independent monetary union would encroach on Fund responsibility particularly 
in the field of exchange rates. The Organization of European Economic Coopera- 
tion opposed the Fund’s suggestion and insisted that the European members of 
the union should operate it themselves although the Fund would be permitted 
to send an observer.” 

On May 3 the executive board of the Fund rejected a proposal by the Union of 
South Africa to permit gold producing member countries to sell half their newly 

14ILO News Service, III, April 1950. 1 New York Times, March 24, 1950; Interna- 


tional Financial News Survey, I, April 7, 1950. 
16 Ibid., June 1950. 2 New York Times, April 4, 1950. 
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mined gold at premium prices. The board felt that such a measure would impair 
the monetary reserves of other members and increase the severity of existing ex. 
change and import restrictions.* On May 5 the Union of South Africa announced 
that it reserved the right to sell its gold at the highest price obtainable in the 
free market.* 

Regional balance of payments statements for Europe showed marked improve. 
ment since 1947 in Europe’s payments position with the rest of the world. The 
deficit of $8.8 billion contracted with all other countries in 1947 had been re. 
duced to $4.1 billion in 1949. The 1949 figures, however, showed only a mod- 
erate narrowing of the dollar gap.° 

On May 21 the Fund published its first report on foreign exchange restrictions, 
The report had been prepared in compliance with the Articles of Agreement 
which required a report on the subject “not later than three years after the date 


on which the Fund begins operations, and in each year thereafter”,® and with 


the cooperation of members of the Fund. The report conceded that progress in 
the elimination of restrictions had been slow due to generally unsettled conditions 
in the world and the shortage of dollars, and stated that “it is in any event u- 
avoidable that in relaxing restrictions members be prepared to incur some risks 
in establishing patterns which alone can ultimately insure to them a manageable 


balance of payments at high levels of employment without resource to restric. | 


tions.” The report further stated that: “In general, countries employing exchange 
restrictions for protectionist purposes must face the fact that more competition 
of a non-discriminatory basis in international economic relations is an important 
prerequisite for the resumption of international trade and payments and for the 
international division of labor which multilateral trade serves.” 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 


Second Annual Report 


In accordance with the agreement with the Economic and Social Council, the 
International Refugee Organization transmitted to the Council on May 2, 1950 





a report of its activities covering the period January 1, 1949 to December 31, | 


1949 and containing the program of the organization for the remaining period 


of its operation, January 1, 1950 to March 31, 1951. It was reported that, in- | 


cluding both those repatriated to the country of their origin and those resettled 
in other countries, 351,742 refugees and displaced persons had been reestab- 
lished during 1949; an increase over the previous year. Starting January 1, 1950, 
IRO was to assist 590,062 refugees, of whom 16,150 were known to require con- 
tinuing institutional care (the “hard core” cases), 181,000 considered resettleable, 
and some 60,000 others desiring resettlement but having little chance of meeting 
the qualifications. In planning its future activities, IRO had to take into account 
the limited time and resources remaining and as the date of termination ap- 
proached, the task became increasingly more difficult as the proportion of “re- 

8 Ibid., May 4, 1950; International Financial 5 International Monetary Fund Press Release 
New Survey, II, May 5, 1950. 137, June 1, 1950. 


4 New York Times, May 6, 1950. 6 Ibid., 1836, May 21, 1950. 
7 New York Times, May 22, 1950. 
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settleable” cases decreased. IRO reported that it could no longer look to repatria- 
tion as a solution to any substantial proportion of its remaining cases. 

The majority of refugees who, although they desired repatriation, did not meet 
the necessary qualifications, were located in Germany. On July 30, 1950, all these 
refugees and displaced persons, other than those in the process of repatriation 
or resettlement, became the responsibility of the Federal German Government, 
under the supervision of the Allied High Commission. Agreements were being 
negotiated with other western European governments for a similar transfer of 
authority. Care of children classified as “hard core” or “residual” cases was to 
continue after June 30, 1950, but, if no solution to their problem could be reached 
before March 31, 1951, they were to be turned over to the appropriate German 
and Austrian authorities.1 Negotiations were also reported under way between 

IRO inaugurated a resettlement “placement service” for the “forgotten elite” of 
the International Tracing Service. 

At the time at which the report was being prepared, an accurate forecast of 
the number of refugees actually to be resettled could not be made, as action on 
amending the United States Displaced Persons Act of 1948 had not been com- 
pleted by the Congress. 


Other Activities 


IRO inaugurated a resettlement “placement service” for the “forgotten elite of 
the European refugee camps. The operation, designed to resettle 25,000 refugees, 
was originated to help professional people, skilled workers, and their families. 
Negotiations were held between IRO and governments and individual organiza- 
tions to implement the program.? 

J. Donald Kingsley, director general of IRO, came to the United States in June 
to discuss displaced persons legislation pending before Congress.* The signature 
on June 16 of the bill amending the Displaced Persons Act of 1948 was wel- 
comed by the organization. The bill authorized the admission of 341,000 
European displaced persons, 136,000 more than under the original act. In addi- 
tion the requirement that 40 percent of the displaced persons admitted be from 
the Baltic States and 30 percent be farmers was eliminated from the act.‘ 


INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION UNION 


On March 31, 1950, the United States gave notice that it would not carry out 
with respect to the American zone of Germany the provisions of the Copenhagen 
agreement on radio wave lengths signed, under ITU auspices, by all the coun- 
tries of Europe. On that date new frequency assignments were made for Ger- 
man and official United States radio outlets, duplicating wave lengths assigned 
to other nations. The new wave lengths became effective on March 15. The 
United States was not a signatory to the Copenhagen plan and had frequently 


_ Stated objections to the assignments made under it. The Director of Public Af- 


1Economic and Social Council, Document 3 New York Times, June 5, 1950. 
E/1675, May 2, 1950; United Nations Bulletin, 4 International Refugee Organization, News 
IX, July 1, 1950, No. 1, p. 27. Report, I, June 15, 1950, No. 3. 

2Ibid., VIII, May 1, 1950, No. 9, p. 390. 
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fairs in the Office of the High Commissioner for Germany (Nicholson), in ex- 
plaining the United States decision, pointed out that the Copenhagen assign. 
ments “made no adequate provision for the continuation of the broadcasting | 
services now being rendered and considered an absolute necessity in the United 
States zone of Germany and the American sector of Berlin.” In order to prevent 
interference in the broadcasting areas of nations previously assigned the wave 
lengths subject to duplication, the United States would expedite the construc. 
tion of directional antennae. In place of the sixteen frequencies previously in 
use in the United States zone, thirty frequencies were to be utilized after March 
15, some of comparatively low power. The frequencies previously assigned were 
alleged by the United States to be off the normal range of bands used in receivers 
in Germany.? 

It was reported that the admission of the Hashemite Kingdom of the Jordan 
to the International Telecommunication Union had been favorably considered, 
The Hungarian People’s Republic, Iraq, Nicaragua, Portugal and the Portuguese 
colonies, Greece, Peru, Morocco and Tunesia, Dominican Republic and Turkey 


all ratified the International Telecommunication Convention of 1947. The Euro- ’ 


pean Broadcasting Convention and the European regional Convention for the 
Maritime Mobile Radio came into force simultaneously on March 15, 1950. 

On May 2 the United States filed a formal complaint that the Soviet Union was 
blocking voice of America broadcasts. The United States requested the Union 
to ask the Soviet Union to “put an end to the jamming operations” as violations of 
four sets of agreements.* 

The annual report of the International Telecommunication Union was submitted 
to the eleventh session of the Economic and Social Council on May 15, 1950. 


During 1949 the Union had acted as a link between telecommunication adminis- | 


trations and/or private operating agencies, kept up to date a series of telecom- 
munications lists, tightened the links between the Union, the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies, and organized and took part in numerous conferences. 
The Union, thus, had discharged the functions assigned to it through executive 


—~_> 


functions indispensable for the operation of international telecommunications | 


and through research studies and programs. The program of work for 1950 and 
1951 included various meetings, conferences and study groups.* 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION 
(Interim Commission) 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


Fourth Meeting of the Contracting Parties: The contracting parties of GATT 
concluded their fourth meeting in Geneva on April 4, 1950. The group made ar- 
rangements for the third round of negotiations between the contracting parties to 
begin on September 28, in Torquay, England. One important project of the 


meeting was an examination of the operation of import and export controls in | 


1 New York Times, March 14, 1950. 8 New York Times, May 3, 1950. 
2 Journal des Télé ations, December 4 Document E/1679. 
1949—May 1950. 
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icipating countries. Certain types of restriction were declared contrary to 
Article 11 of the General Agreement: 1) tying the sale of one item considered es- 
sential by some importing country to the purchase of something it would not 
otherwise purchase from that source; 2) making issuance of an export license 
dependent upon the exporter’s getting an import permit from some other coun- 
try (possibly a third country) for a product such a country would not otherwise 
purchase; 3) using the export-licensing procedure to enforce a minimum export 
price — with the object of keeping the prices of raw materials, for example, lower 
in the producing than in the importing country; 4) using the export-licensing pro- 
cedure to withhold raw materials altogether from the competitors of a country’s 
own export industries.* 

The danger of letting controls imposed for balance-of-payments reasons—and 
therefore temporary — become hardened into a permanent protection of domestic 
industry from foreign competition was drawn to the attention of the member 
states. Token import programs were recommended to maintain competition in 
the domestic market until the balance-of-payments position improved sufficiently 
to remove all quantitative controls.” 

Specific types of misuse of import restrictions were cited as inconsistent with 
the General Agreement: 1) the maintenance by a country of balance of payments 
restrictions which gave priority to imports of particular products on the basis of 
the competitiveness or non-competitiveness of such imports with a domestic in- 
dustry; 2) the imposition by a country of administrative obstacles to the full 
utilization of import quotas in order to afford protection to a domestic industry; 
3) the use of import restrictions as a means of retaliation against a country which 
had refused to conclude a bilateral trade agreement with the country concerned.* 
It was ruled that whenever it could be shown that one country was importing a 
product from a source that was not the most economic source for that product, 
such discrimination had to be justified specifically by balance-of-payments diffi- 
culties facing the importing country.* 

The low-tariff countries of Europe — Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, 
and Sweden — protested that they would resist further efforts toward removal of 
quantitative restrictions on trade unless the high-tariff countries of Europe — 
France, Italy, and, it was feared, Western Germany — abandoned a considerable 
part of their protection of local industry and agriculture by high import duties. 
The press reported that it was the view of the smaller European countries and 
the United States that French protection was not connected with the problem 
of the dollar shortage but was a reflection of unwillingness to accept increased 
competition from European suppliers.® The contracting parties assured the low- 
tariff countries that, at the fall bargaining session, they could demand and expect 
concessions from their high-tariff neighbors solely on the basis of “binding” — 
that is, guaranteeing not to raise — existing low duties.® 

In the original Geneva agreement, January 1, 1951 was fixed as the limiting 
date beyond which the countries would not be bound by the concessions granted 


1 New York Times, March 29, 1950. 4 New York Times, March 29, 1950. 
2 Ibid. 5 Ibid., March 8, 1950. 
8 Department of State Bulletin, XXII, p. 614. 6 Ibid., March 17, 1950. 
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in 1947. The contracting parties extended this for three more years, until 1954: 
Eight countries — the United Kingdom, Australia, Chile, Ceylon, India, Pak. 
istan, New Zealand, and Southern Rhodesia — agreed to hold formal consulta. 


} 


tions with the other contracting parties to GATT to determine whether recently 


intensified import restrictions were contrary to the terms of that agreement! | 
A request by the United States that it be allowed to restrict imports of potatoes | 


from Canada was granted?® and a table of rectifications of errors in the text of the | 
tariff schedules attached to the General Agreement prepared.*° Finland, Den. | 


mark, Liberia, Italy, and Nicaragua acceded to GATT thus becoming contracting 
parties to that agreement." At the close of the conference, the representative of 
the United States expressed the desire of that government that most-favored-na. 
tion treatment be extended to Japan but no action was taken.” 

First Report on the Discriminatory Application of Import Restrictions: In reply 
to an inquiry sent to the contracting parties by the Secretariat of ICITO, twenty 
countries reported that they were applying import restrictions under Article 12 
of GATT in order to safeguard their external financial position and were taking 
advantage of the transitional period arrangements of Article 14 for not fully 
observing the rule of non-discrimination. These countries were Australia, Brazil, 
Canada, Ceylon, Chile, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, Greece, 
India, Italy, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, Southern Rhodesia, 
Sweden, the Union of South Africa, and the United Kingdom. 

It was noted that the countries taking advantage of these special arrangements 
used different administrative techniques in applying restrictions, in some cases 
requiring a special license for each purchase and in others limiting purchases only 
from “hard currency” areas. The degree to which price determined the currency 
area in which the purchase was made was found to vary with the availability of 


“hard currency” in each particular country. An examination of the answers to the | 


secretariat’s inquiry also showed that in some cases the degree of discrimination 
exercised by countries was determined unilaterally by the country concerned 
and sometimes by bilateral or group arrangements, as was the case of the larger 





part of the contracting parties in Europe and South America. The danger was | 


pointed out that bilateral arrangements, by continuing relatively high prices in | 


certain “soft currency” areas, might attract to such markets goods which might 
have found a dollar market and thus served to reduce balance-of-payments diff- 
culties. Most of the twenty countries taking action under Articles 12 and 14 be 
longed to one of two groups having cooperative arrangements for the inter-con- 
vertibility of their currencies — the sterling area and the Organization for Eu 
pean Economic Cooperation. 


The report concluded that the effect, as far as trade among the contracting | 


parties was concerned, of the action taken under Article 14 was to expand trade 
among the countries applying restrictions while reducing purchases in convert 
ble currencies. Countries imposing no or relatively less severe discriminatory 
restrictions reported that their export trade had been adversely affected." 


7 Ibid., March 21, 1950. 11 Department of State Bulletin, XXIX, » 
8 Ibid., April 2, 1950. 815. 
9 Ibid., April 4, 1950. 12 Ibid., p. 615. 


10 Document GATT/CP/70. 13 Sales No: GATT/1950-1. 
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Liberating World Trade, Second Report on the Operation of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade: While GATT recognized the importance of 
high tariffs as a barrier to world trade, the fourth session of the contracting par- 
ties dealt with another temporary barrier — quantitative restrictions. The general 
Agreement expressed the desire that tariffs be lowered, but forbade quantitative 
restrictions, once the transition period was passed, except in certain specific 
cases: when used in conjunction with internal agricultural control measures; 
when used temporarily to promote economic development; or when used in 
times of financial difficulties. The report continued that there was no justification 
in the agreement for using such quantitative restrictions as bargaining devices. 
The difficulty of devising a system of quantitative restrictions which at the same 
time met the qualification of being non-discriminatory, as required by the Agree- 
ment except in the “post-war transition period”, was noted. 

Of the problems arising out of the use of quantitative restrictions, the report 
emphasized the protective nature of such measures and expressed the fear that 
the vested interests growing up behind such protection would resist its termina- 
tion and thus make more difficult the return to unrestricted trade. 

The report concluded with the hope that, with production above pre-war 
levels, the possibility that the post-war inflation had ended, and the elimination 
of international price disparities through deflation, there could be a substantial 
improvement in trade equilibriums.** 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND 
CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


Executive Board 


The nineteenth session of the Executive Board of UNESCO met from Febru- 
ary 18 to 25, 1950. Discussion of the program to be presented to the fifth session 
of the General Conference continued. The Board attempted to design the pro- 
gram to fit a budget of $8,000,000 — the same figure as for 1950.1 Other arrange- 
ments for the Florence Conference were completed. Invitations were sent to the 
occupying authorities in the Eastern and Western Zones of Germany and in 
Japan to send observers, accompanied, if they wished, by expert nationals, to the 
General Conference.? A credit of $40,000 was extended to allow UNESCO to 
continue for the rest of 1950 its assistance to refugee children in the Middle 
East.* The Board discussed other program activities including the sending of a 
mission of experts to Ecuador to advise in fundamental education experiments in 
the areas recently devastated by earthquake.‘ Finally it was decided to recom- 
mend that the Conference accept the applications for membership from the 
United States of Indonesia,® the Republic of Korea,® and the Hashemite Kingdom 
of the Jordan.” 

At the twentieth session of the Executive Board, March 26 to 29, arrange- 


14 Sales No: GATT/1950-2. 4 Document 19/EX/Decisions, p. 4. 
1UNESCO Courier, April 1, 1950, p. 4. 5 Document 19 EX/46., 
2Document 19 EX/16. 6 Document 19 EX/47. 


8 Document 19 EX/11. 7 Document 19 EX/48. 
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ments for the General Conference were discussed further and the draft program 
for 1951, to be studied by that body, reviewed. The keynote of the Conference 
was to be UNESCO’s contribution to the United Nations peace mission.*® It was 
decided that the proposed budget would have to be $8,150,000. In implement. 
ing the 1950 program, the Board authorized the Director-General (Bodet) to 
negotiate a draft arrangement with Mexico prior to the establishment of a 
regional fundamental educational training and production center for Latin 
America,’® and to collaborate with the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
and the Director-General of the Food and Agriculture Organization in the send- 
ing of an educational mission to Indonesia. 


Fifth General Conference 
The fifth session of the General Conference of UNESCO met in Florence, Italy, 


May 22 to June 17. The election of Count Stephano Jacini (Italy) as president | 


of the Conference” was followed immediately by a move by Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary to oust the Nationalist Chinese delegation. The motion was referred to 
the Credentials Committee where Howland Sargeant (United States) argued 
that UNESCO ought to follow the example set by the United Nations in this 
matter; Yugoslavia and India supported the Czechoslovak demand. The com- 
mittee decided to leave the question open, thus seating the Nationalist delega- 


tion provisionally without full voting power. The Czechoslovak and Hungarian | 


delegations left the meeting.‘* The Credentials Committee reached its final deci- 


sion on May 29, when it ruled that the credentials of the Nationalist delegation | 


were in order. Brazil, Canada, Cuba, France, Lebanon, and United States 
supported the committee’s decision while Yugoslavia and India opposed it. The 
United Kingdom abstained from voting. The Czech and Hungarian delegations, 
which had returned to hear the Credentials Committee ruling, left the Conference 


when their motion was defeated 30 to 4 with 14 abstentions. A similar Yugoslav | 


proposal was rejected. The Credentials Committee also decided to solicit an 
advisory opinion from a competent United Nations organ on what action to 
take when two or more governments from one state asked to be seated.1* 

A number of resolutions calling upon UNESCO to extend its program were 
discussed in the Program and Budget Commission. The Czechoslovak represen- 
tative, before leaving the meeting, had asked that UNESCO urge the outlawing 
of the atomic bomb;'* the Yugoslav delegate wished UNESCO to call a meet- 
ing of intellectuals to examine the possibilities of the organization’s acting to 
strengthen international cooperation and combat “war psychosis”;*¢ and the 
Belgian delegate wanted to see UNESCO establish a small commission of world- 
famous scientists to prepare a report of the effects of the latest scientific 


8 UNESCO Courier, May 1, 1950, p. 5. Florence but did not attend any of the meetings; 
9 Document 20 EX/10. ibid., May 24, 1950. 

10 Document 20 EX/Decisions, p. 4. 14 Ibid., May 31, 1950. 

11 Document 20 EX/3. 15 United Nations Press Release, UNESCO/ 
12 New York Times, June 23, 1950. 209, June 13, 1950; the motion failed for want 


13 Ibid., May 23, 1950; the delegation from of a second. Ibid., UNESCO/212, June 16, 1950. 
Poland, the only other Eastern European coun- 


— 


16 Ibid., UNESCO/209, June 13, 1950; the | 


try in the organization, was rumored to be in motion did not receive a single vote of suppott. 
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weapons.'* Following remarks to the effect that the total UNESCO program 
already was devoted to the pursuit of peace and that there was no need to ex- 
pand the program along these lines, Director-General Torres Bodet took the 
floor. Declaring that it was apparent to him that the member states were prepared 
to “condemn UNESCO to a minor and ineffectual role — remaining a small of- 
fice for intellectual cooperation — undisturbed by the realities of the world around 
it,” he then asked that a new item be placed on the agenda — the choice of his 
successor.'* A formal letter of resignation was delivered to the president of 
the Conference on the following day.’® On June 15, the Director-General with- 
drew his resignation, emphasizing at the same time that UNESCO, as a spe- 
cialized agency of the United Nations, must admit the principle of universality, 
leaving room for the widest divergence of opinion in its ranks and taking care 
not to become an auxiliary in the conflicts which divide the world.*° He further 
asked the Conference to authorize the Executive Board and himself to establish 
certain priorities which would reshape the program in accordance with these 
principles. He also expréssed the hope that the budget would not remain per- 
manently at its current low level.?* 

Subsequently, the Conference adopted a proposal, jointly submitted by Brazil, 
Canada, Ecuador, Egypt, France, India, Italy, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States, reminding all member states that the effectiveness of UNESCO's 
contribution to peace depended upon the extent to which each of them con- 
tributed to the execution of UNESCO's program. The Executive Board was 
instructed to prepare for the sixth General Conference, a draft program for 
1952 in which UNESCO’s activities would tend more directly toward the main- 
tenance and consolidation of peace and to study projects that could be financed 
apart from the organization’s regular budget from public and private sources. 
On this resolution only Yugoslavia abstained.?* 

A United States-sponsored resolution to intensify the UNESCO program in 
Germany and Japan was unanimously approved by the Conference. Emphasis 
was to be placed upon “self-education”, youth guidance, and teaching. The Pro- 
gram and Budget Commission recommended that $98,000 be set aside for use 
in the three western zones of Germany.** In the plenary session of the Confer- 
ence, however, this amount was reduced to $75,000, with hopes for additional 
financing from governments and private organizations.** In addition, the Con- 
ference unanimously approved a declaration affirming anxiety about the East- 
West “cold-war” and pledging UNESCO to set an example of tolerance and 
mutual understanding and as a forum for all opinion.?® 

An international agreement aimed at removing customs duties that hampered 
free exchange of information media such as books and documentary films was 


11 United Nations Press Release, UNESCO/ _ the “delusion” that it could be a bridge betweer 
209, June 18, 1950; the motion was later with- the Soviet Union and the rest of the world. New 


drawn: Ibid., UNESCO/212, June 16, 1950. York Times, June 7, 1950. 
18 Ibid., UNESCO/209, June 13, 1950. 21 United Nations Press Release, UNESCO/ 
19 Ibid., UNESCO/210, June 14, 1950. 211, June 15, 1950. 
20 Ibid., UNESCO/211, June 15, 1950; Sena- 22 Ibid., UNESCO/212, June 16, 1950. 

tor William Benton, addressing the Conference 23 New York Times, June 9, 1950. 


88 a private individual and not as a governmental 24 Ibid., June 18, 1950. 
tepresentative, called upon UNESCO to abandon 25 Ibid. 
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endorsed by the Conference and was to come into effect when ratified by the | 


nations.** After an Australian proposal to keep the budget at $8,000,000 had 
been defeated in the Program and Budget Commission,** the Commission and 
the Conference approved a budget of $8,200,000 for 1951.?8 


Other Activities 

An International Braille Conference was convened in Paris, March 20 to 29, 
The delegates recommended that a system of World Braille be adopted that 
would be more widely uniform than the many systems in use today. Formula- 
tion of a single Chinese Braille based on the Mandarin was begun. The Confer. 
ence also recommended that uniformity be sought for mathematical and chem- 
ical symbols, musical notation and punctuation.*® 

In June, the first international seminar on Methods and Techniques of Adult 
Education was opened in Kreuzstein, Austria. Convened as a result of the Con- 


ference on Adult Education held at Elsinore, Denmark, in 1949, the seminar | 


was attended by 60 experts from 22 countries. Delegates exchanged their ex. 
perience with various techniques and methods and also prepared materials for 


future use — films, exhibits, radio programs, and other practical media for adult _ 


education. The seminar hoped to lay the foundation for a permanent center from 
which educators all over the world could benefit from any progress.*° 


The report of the expert committee on racial problems was made public in | 
July. The panel concluded that there was no scientific basis for racial discrim- | 


ination. Because of the social implications attached to the word “race”, the panel 
recommended that the expression “ethnic groups” be used instead.** 


UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION 


The annual report of the Universal Postal Union for 1949 was submitted to the 
eleventh session of the Economic and Social Council in accordance with Article 
V of the agreement between the United Nations and UPU.* The Union reported 


the retirement, effective January 1, 1950, of Dr. Alois Muri as Director of the | 


International Bureau and the subsequent appointment of Fritz Hess, Director- 
General of the Swiss Posts, as Dr. Muri’s successor. The Union further reported 
that during 1949, 67 postal administrations, nineteen fewer than in 1948, had 
settled their transit charge accounts through the general clearing account; the 
annual general account for reply coupons involved a sum total of 505,159 gold 
francs as some 12,000,000 coupons were supplied by the International Bureau 


to various postal administrations; 653,744 postal identity cards were also made | 


available to member administrations. During the year, the International Bureau 
received no communications regarding arbitral awards given or to be given ur- 
der Article 12 of the Paris Convention of 1947, although various other disputes 
as well as non-litigious questions were communicated to the Bureau. Japan, Cey- 


26 Ibid. 80 United Nations Press Release, UNESCO/ | 
27 United Nations Press Release, UNESCO/ 215, June 23, 1950. | 
199, June 6, 1950. 31 New York Times, July 18, 1950. 


28 New York Times, June 18, 1950. 1 The report appears as Document E/1664 
29 United Nations Bulletin, VIII, April 15, from which the following summary is taken. 
1950, No. 8, p. 350. 
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lon, Burma, and Israel notified the Bureau during the year of their accessions to 
the 1947 convention; various other ratifications and accessions with reference to 
supplementary protocols and agreements were also communicated to the Bureau 


in 1949. 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 
Third World Health Assembly 


Delegates and observers from over 63 countries and territories, and observers 
from other specialized agencies of the United Nations and interested non-gov- 
ernmental organizations attended the Third World Health Assembly, which met 
in Geneva from May 8 to May 27, 1950. Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Minister of 
Health of India, was unanimously elected President of the Assembly,’ which 
discussed three main topics: the program for 1951, the budget and other finan- 
cial questions, and constitutional questions. 

Cambodia, Laos, the United States of Indonesia, and Viet Nam were formally 
admitted to WHO at this meeting of the Assembly,? while Southern Rhodesia 
became an associate member, its application sponsored by the United Kingdom.* 
Albania, Bulgaria, Byelorussian SSR, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Roumania, 
Ukrainian SSR, and the Soviet Union had all indicated their intention of with- 
drawing from WHO, charging that the organization was not living up to its obli- 
gations under the Constitution. The Republic of China at Formosa had informed 
the Director General of its decision to send no delegates to WHO meetings, 
although the Chinese Government assured the Director General that it would 
continue to live up to the principles of the organization. The Assembly resolved 
that it would welcome renewed participation in its work by the European coun- 
tries* and would also welcome the resumption by China of full participation in 
the work of the organization. 

The establishment of a regional unit in the Western Pacific was approved by 
the Assembly.® Five countries had already indicated their willingness to join the 
new unit: Cambodia, Korea, Laos, the Philippines, and Viet Nam. The United 
States of Indonesia decided to join the South East Asia Region.* Pending the 
coming into being of an African regional unit, a supervisory office for Africa was 
created with headquarters in Geneva.’ Reports were received and approved from 
the South East Asia Region, the Eastern Mediterranean Region, the Region of 
the Americas, and the temporary office for Europe. 

Chile, E] Salvador, France, Italy, Pakistan, and Thailand were elected to 
membership on the Executive Board.* The absence of the member of the Execu- 
tive Board appointed by the Byelorussian SSR from the last four meetings of that 
body was the subject of debate in the Assembly. The term of appointment of the 
Byelorussian expert did not expire until 1951. The rules of WHO provided, how- 
ever, for appointment of another member to fill the unexpired term of an expert 
whose state had withdrawn. It was finally agreed that the continued absence of 


1 Document A3/VR/I1, p. 5. 5 Document A3/R/1138. 
2Document A3/VR/5, p. 3. 6 Document A3/R/18. 
8 Ibid., p. 35. 7 Document A3/R/114. 
Document A3/R/40. 8 Document A3/VR/6, p. 16. 
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the Byelorussian appointee and the failure of his government to reply to queries 
as to his status, constituted withdrawal within the meaning of the rule.® Brazij 
was elected to appoint a member to the Executive Board to complete the unex. 
pired term of office.*° 

The Australian Government sponsored a constitutional amendment which 
would have changed the status of the members of the Executive Board from 


“technically qualified persons” to direct governmental representatives. Those | 


who favored the amendment — among them the United States, the United King. 
dom, and France — argued that the respective governments were the only agen. 
cies capable of putting the program of WHO into effect and therefore would 


have greater authority in inaugurating its policies. Opponents of the proposal saw | 


it as a step backward, turning the Executive Board from a body of technical ex. 


perts into a political body. The amendment was defeated by a vote of 30 to | 


18.12 

The governments of Denmark, Norway and Sweden submitted a constitu. 
tional amendment which would have changed the interval between Assembly 
meetings from one to two years, have rotated the meeting place among the various 
regions, and have made other minor alterations in the Constitution consonant 
with these changes.** The Assembly approved the plan “in principle” and te- 
quested the Director General to study the arrangements necessary for imple 


menting this decision and to submit a report on necessary amendment and transi- | 


tional arrangements to the Fourth World Health Assembly.** 

The Budget for 1951 was set at $7,300,000, not including a supplementary 
budget for technical assistance not yet determined.’ The withdrawal of nine 
members, plus the fact that 24 countries were in arrears with their 1949 contribu. 
tions and 18 countries with their 1948 contributions, forced the Assembly to 
request the Executive Board to keep expenditures for 1951 below the budget 





figure.*® 
"The United States contribution was reduced from 36 percent to 35 percent of | 
the total budget. 

A building fund of one million Swiss francs ($233,645) was established to 
build a permanent headquarters for WHO in the Palais des Nations in Geneva 
The Swiss Government had donated three million Swiss francs to the fund." 

The Assembly resolved to take over the functions of the Office Internationa | 
d’Hygiéne Publique*® and approved an Australian proposal that WHO engage | 
in priority campaigns against pestilential diseases—plague, cholera, smallpox, 
yellow fever, and typhus.'® The campaigns against three “top priority” diseases- 
malaria, tuberculosis, and venereal diseases were continued and research pro 
grams on such diseases as rabies, influenza, poliomyelitis, rheumatism, jaundice, | 
and in dental hygiene authorized. The Assembly also studied the danger of the 
spread of cholera from endemic areas in India and Pakistan by pilgrims who at 





9 Document A3/VR/5, p. 9. 15 Document A3/R/47. i 
10 Document A3/VR/6, p. 7. 16 Document A3/R/44. 

11 Document A3/VR/7, p. 27. 17 Document A3/R/75. 

12 Ibid., p. 56. 18 Document A3/R/103; Document A3/R/104. 
13 Document A3/44, Rev. 1. 19 Document A3/R/112; United Nations Bu 


14 Document A3/R/111. letin, VIII, June 15, 1950, No. 12, p. 533. 
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nually visit the Holy Places of the Hejaz. Egypt, India, and Pakistan were invited 
io discuss further any necessary preventive measures.*° 

The Assembly discussed at length relations between WHO and the United 
Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund and the activities of the joint 
UNICEF /WHO Committee on Health Policy. It was agreed that, in further de- 
velopment of international programs for children, the services of appropriate 
agencies of the United Nations be utilized to the maximum degree and that any 

ial administrative machinery maintained by the United Nations itself be con- 
cerned with fund-raising coordination, and over-all program planning. The As- 
sembly also accepted a proposal that activities launched by UNICEF during 
1950 should not be curtailed.** 

The Assembly considered the program on technical assistance for economic 
development of under-developed areas outlined by the Economic and Social 
Council. Under the plan, 22 percent of the first $10 million and 22 percent of 
70 percent of the next $10 million contributed to the Secretary General’s Special 
Account for Technical Assistance was to be made available to WHO. The Execu- 
tive Board was authorized by the Assembly to consider appropriate resolutions 
of ECOSOC, the General Assembly, and the Technical Assistance Committee in 
connection with this program, and to instruct the Director General to 1) represent 
WHO at the Technical Assistance Conference, the Technical Assistance Commit- 
tee, and ECOSOC, 2) negotiate for funds from the Special Account, 3) imple- 
ment the Expanded Program of Technical Assistance as soon as funds were made 
available, 4) undertake appropriate technical assistance activities upon the re- 
quest of a government and the approval of the Technical Assistance Board.?? 
A four-year plan for world health, scheduled to begin in 1952, was referred back 
to the Executive Board for more detailed study.?* The plan provided for a long- 
term campaign to help national health administrations fight disease.** 

The Annual Report of the Director General for 1949 was presented to the 
Assembly and the advisory, technical, and administrative functions of the or- 
ganization reviewed. The first edition of the Pharmacopoeia Internationalis 
had been completed in 1949 and marked improvement in the speed with which 
epidemiological information was disseminated was noted. Biological standards 
for new drugs and studies on communicable diseases had been made and a 
tuberculosis research office in Copenhagen established.** 


Executive Board 


The Executive Board of WHO held its sixth session in Geneva, June 1 to 
June 8, under the chairmanship of Dr. Harry S. Gear (Union of South Africa). 


_ Two topics were chosen as keynotes of the Fourth World Health Assembly 


scheduled to meet in Geneva beginning May 7, 1951: 1) the training of medical 
and public health personnel with particular reference to the present status of 
those being trained and reforms necessary from a general and public health point 


| of view; 2) the economic value of preventive medicine. This move, in line with 


20Document A3/R/115. 
21Document A3/R/80.Rev.1. 
22Document A3/R/43. 

28 Document A3/R/8. 


24 Official Records cf the World Health Or- 
ganization, 25, March 1950, p. 38. 
25 Ibid., No. 24, March 1950. 
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the Board’s recommendation that the Assembly devote its meetings to small, 
well-defined topics, was suggested by Dr. A. Stampar (Yugoslavia) and sup- 
ported by Professor Giovanni Canaperia (Italy). 

In addition the Board established a ceiling of $6,150,000 on WHO expendi- 
tures for 1951 and studied various ways of increasing the income of WHO includ- 
ing the sale of stamps, flags, and WHO insignia and the establishment of a 
World Health Defense Fund. The Executive Board approved a grant of $100,- 
000 to nine countries for medical supplies, voted to continue aid to Arab refu- 
gees, and approved the reports of WHO Expert Committees on Antibiotics, 
Health Statistics, Unification of Pharmacopoeias, and Professional and Technical 
Education of Medical and Auxiliary Personnel. The problem of the place of 
future meetings of the World Health Assembly was considered and the sugges- 
tion received that the 1952 meeting be held in Boston, United States. WHO's 
relations with 18 non-governmental organizations were reviewed, together with 
the request from the International Conference of Social Work that it be added 
to the list on non-governmental organizations cooperating with WHO. The 
Board concluded its meeting with a discussion of WHO’s participation in the 
Technical Assistance Program.*® 


Regional Meetings 

The Executive Committee of the Pan American Sanitary Organization, Re- 
gional Office of the Americas of the World Health Organization, held its tenth 
meeting in Washington, April 17 to April 28. The Committee, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Alberto Zwanck (Argentina), recommended a budget of $1,943,- 


681 for the organization’s 1951 program. The budget was sent to the Director of | 


the Council of the Organization to be considered at its meeting in October. Of the 
total provisional budget, $636,683 was set aside for campaigns against com- 
municable diseases, particularly smallpox, yellow fever, plague, typhus, chagres 
diseases, brucellosis, hydatidosis, rabies, onchoceriasis, and schistosomiasis. 
Funds were also made available for the Bureau’s participation in technical con- 
ferences. In addition, sums were to be contributed by WHO and the United 


Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund for various campaigns, in- | 


cluding these against veneral diseases, leprosy, malaria, tuberculosis, and yaws 
control.?7 


Technical Meetings 


The first session of the WHO Expert Committee on Antibiotics, meeting in 
Geneva from April 11 to 15, studied ways of assisting countries in drawing up 
plans, installing, and operating antibiotic plants. Realizing the difficulty of 
obtaining the qualified personnel, the committee recommended solutions based 
on experience in similar work in Europe and the United States. The committee 
further recommended that clinical research in antibiotic therapy be undertaken 
by WHO in control areas where antibiotics of proven value were scarce.”* 


26 United Nations Press Release H/604, June _lease, April 21, 1950; ibid., April 28, 1950. 


9, 1950. 28 Chronicles of the World Health Organi | 


27 Pan American Sanitary Bureau Press Re- tion, IV, June 1950, No. 6; p. 161. 
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Final work in the world’s first international pharmacopoeia was completed 
by the Expert Committee on the Unification of Pharmacopoeias, when it met in 
New York between April 20 and 29, 1950. English and French translations of 
the volume were expected in 1950, and a Spanish edition was contemplated later. 
This marked the completion of an international project begun in 1937 by the 
Health Organization of the League of Nations. The Expert Committee at this 
session also examined such subjects as a supplement to the International Phar- 
macopoeia necessitated by the constant development of new drugs, preparation 
of a general article on injections, a table of doses for children, and non-proprietary 
names for drugs. The Committee drafted a questionnaire on labeling and ad- 
vertising drugs to be submitted to governments.?® 

Reports of other expert committees were made public: Health Statistics,*° 
Tuberculosis,*? Malaria,*? Mental Health,?* Environmental Sanitation,*+ Venereal 
Infections,** and Drugs Liable to Produce Addiction.** Reports of special study 
groups on immunization of children against common diseases of childhood*" 
and venereal disease control in the United States** were also published. 


29 United Nations Bulletin, VIII, May 15, 33 Ibid., No. 9. 
1950, No. 10, p. 428. 84 Ibid., No. 10. 
80 World Health Organization Technical Re- 35 Ibid., No. 13. 
port Series, Number 5. 36 Ibid., No. 21. 
81 Ibid., No. 7. 37 Ibid., No. 6. 
82 Ibid., No. 8. 88 Ibid., No. 15. 








Ill. REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
ARAB LEAGUE 


Agreement was reached among the members of the Arab League’s Palestine 
Commission to grant visas to pilgrims to the Holy Land during the 1950 Roman 
Catholic Holy Year, even though the applicants had Israeli visas. It had been the 
policy of the commission to deny visas to persons having such visas. The commis. 
sion also decided that the Arab states should continue to prevent the loading 
or provisioning of vessels bearing or suspected of bearing goods considered war 
contraband or immigrants to Israel, and recommended that an exchange black. 
list be maintained of such vessels.1 

It was reported that several members of the Arab League were considering 
the expulsion of the Hashemite Kingdom of the Jordan because of its alleged 
contacts with Israel during and after the war in Palestine.? 

In his address at the opening of the Arab League Council on March 25 Pre. 
mier Mustafa Wahas Pasha of Egypt asked that a representative of “Arab Pales- 
tine” be seated with the delegates of the other seven Arab states. The demand 
was considered as a direct challenge to King Abdullah of Jordan, who had in- 
corporated nearly all of Arab Palestine with the Jordan.’ On March 27, in a note 
to the Arab League delivered to the Council, King Abdullah announced that his 
country would boycott the meeting of the Council. Subsequently the Council 
immediately invited Ahmad Hilmy Pasha, premier of the “All-Palestine” govem- 
ment, to send representatives to the Council’s discussions of the Palestine ques- 
tion. Following this invitation the Political Committee went into emergency ses- 
sion and began discussion of a charge of high treason against Jordan concerning 
its relations with Israel. It was further reported that the Political Committee had 
drawn up for submission to the Council, a resolution to expel from the League 
any state signing a separate peace with Israel.* The following day Jordan dropped 
its boycott of the Council session with an announcement that Baheddin Bey 
Taoukan, the Jordanian Minister to Egypt had been instructed by his goven- 


ment to attend Council meetings but not to discuss any topics which the King. , 


dom of the Jordan had stated should not be discussed by the Council.’ 

On April 24, 1950, the Jordanian parliament approved the unification of the 
Kingdom of the Jordan with Arab Palestine.* Meeting on May 15, the Political 
Committee declared the unification illegal and called a special session of the 
Council of the Arab League for June 12 to consider the expulsion of Jordan 
from the League. The committee unanimously agreed that in annexing eastem 
Palestine, Jordan had violated the resolution of April 12 by which the conclusion 
by any League member of a separate peace with Israel was forbidden. The com- 
mittee noted that unification would necessarily involve the conclusion of such 


1 New York Times, February 23, 1950. 4 Ibid., March 28, 1950. 
2 Ibid., March 23, 1950. 5 Ibid., March 29, 1950. 
8 Ibid., March 26, 1950. 6 Ibid., April 25, 1950. 
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a peace by the Kingdom of Jordan. Under the April resolution the League might, 
in addition to expelling a member violating the terms of the resolution, impose 
diplomatic, economic, and financial boycotts.’ The Jordanian Foreign Minister 
(el Shuraiqi) announced on June 5 that his government would be represented 
at the forthcoming Council session but would not participate in any discussion 
of the unification since his government considered the issue closed.* Reportedly 
after an examination of the agenda for the session disclosed that the Council 
was to review Jordan’s act of annexation, however, the Jordanian government 
announced on June 11 that it would not attend the meeting.® A telegram from 
the King of Jordan (Abdullah) was read at the meeting of the Council on June 
12. Abdullah stated first that Jordan considered the annexation a final decision 
taken without prejudice to the ultimate settlement of the Palestine question; 
secondly, Jordan had absented itself from the session in order to avoid influenc- 
ing the delegates in a decision vital to the Jordanian people; and third, Jordan 
considered in a spirit of collaboration all other issues scheduled for Council dis- 
cussion. Immediately after hearing the message, the Council sat as the Political 
Committee to consider the League’s position vis-a-vis the Kingdom of the Jor- 
dan.?° A resolution subsequently drafted by the committee stated in effect that 
all matters concerning Palestine were dependent upon acceptance by all the 
members of the League until such time as a final settlement with Israel was ar- 
rived at and that Jordan should realize that in annexing eastern Palestine it had 
placed itself in the position of a trustee in the event an Arab Palestine should 
be restored.*+ 

On April 9 the Political Committee unanimously agreed upon the text of an 
inter-Arab collective security pact. The pact, originally scheduled for considera- 
tion and possible ratification by the Council on April 11, reportedly contained 
the following provisions: 1) an assertion upon the part of the signatories of their 
determination to seek a peaceful solution of any international dispute in which 
they might become involved; 2) a declaration that aggression against any signa- 
tory would be deemed aggression against all and that all measures would be 
taken to repulse armed aggression once both the United Nations Security 
Council and the Arab League Council had been so notified; and 3) articles call- 
ing for the creation of a permanent joint defense council and a permanent com- 
mittee of the chiefs of staff of the signatories to coordinate inter-Arab defense 


' efforts.1? The League’s concern over the unification of Jordan and eastern Pales- 


tine caused final action on the past to be deferred until June 17 when five mem- 
bers of the League, Jordan and Iraq excluded, initiated the text which was then 
to be submitted to the respective governments for ratification.** 


CARIBBEAN COMMISSION 
Ninth Session 


The ninth meeting of the Caribbean Commission was held at St. Thomas, 
Virgin Islands, from December 5 to 9 under the chairmanship of Ward M. 


7 Ibid., May 16, 1950. 11 Ibid., June 15, 1950. 
8 Ibid., June 6, 1950. 12 Ibid., April 10, 1950. 
9 Ibid., June 12, 1950. 13 Ibid., June 18, 1950. 


10 Ibid., June 18, 1950. 
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Canaday (United States). One of the first items to be considered was the Seo. 
retary-General’s report on secretariat activities since the eighth meeting of the 
Commission. The Secretary-General (Cramer) reported that in addition to sery. 
icing the Commission and the Caribbean Research Council, the secretariat had 
carried out the publications program of the Commission, had handled numerous 
requests for information and assistance, and had undertaken studies on such 
subjects as soil erosion, Caribbean industry and the utilization of sugar by-prod- 
ucts. The Commission approved appointments to the Caribbean Research Coun. 
cil and its committees on medicine, public health and nutrition, sociology and 
education, economics and statistics, engineering, and industrial development, 
It was decided to convene in 1950 a small conference of territorial statistical 
officers to discuss standardization of methods of reporting trade statistics, A 
United States paper on “Socio Economic Surveys in the Caribbean Area” which 
had been submitted at the eighth meeting was considered in the light of govem- 
mental comments on the projects proposed, and the Commission agreed to give 
priority to two projects deemed to be of the most immediate value to the social 
and economic development of the area: a study of Caribbean employment pat- 
terns and the factors affecting industrial productivity, and a study of educational 
and leadership requirements. Third order of priority was given to a survey of 
variations in the cost and levels of living in the various Caribbean territories. 

Considerable attention was given the question of technical assistance, with 
the Commission expressing its encouragement by developments which had taken 
place since President Truman’s inaugural address and its hope that increased 
funds for technical assistance would soon be available for economic develop- 
ment. In a series of resolutions on the subject, the Commission 1) declared it 
essential that the claims of the Caribbean area receive due consideration in the 
allocation of further funds, 2) stated its belief that the Commission could and 
should play an important role in the technical assistance program within the 
area of its authorized activities, 3) urged that the governments concerned present 
full statements of need and proposals under the program, and 4) recommended 
that, as soon as convenient, a meeting of representatives of the four govem- 
ments members of the Commission be convened to decide what part the Com- 
mission should play in the initiation, development and execution of the program 
in the Caribbean.” 

The Commission considered the reports and recommendations submitted 
by an informal meeting of meteorological specialists sponsored by the Commis- 
sion in Barbados in August 1949 and endorsed and referred to the International 
Meteorological Organization a recommendation that the United States Weather 
Bureau in Puerto Rico be designated the hurricane warning center for the eastem 
Caribbean area. Among the recommendations of the meteorological meeting 
which the Commission supported were the following: 1) that small craft and 
coastal vessels carry suitable radio equipment to enable reception of hurricane 
warnings; 2) that the Commission collect and circulate all available publications 
on measures for the protection of life and property; and 3) that the Commission 


1 Caribbean Commission Monthly Information 2 Ibid., p. 183. 
Bulletin, III, p. 181. 
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urge the territorial governments to establish a hurricane relief organization.* The 
Commission also considered the report and recommendations of the first meet- 
ing of the Interim Tourism Committee which met in Port-of-Spain in August 
1949* and authorized the Secretary-General to furnish the administrative and 
secretarial assistance which ITC had requested.°® 

Before adjourning the ninth meeting the Commission also took the following 
action: 1) agreed to sponsor in February 1950 a conference on livestock to con- 
sider the place of livestock in the Caribbean economy, animal husbandry and 
livestock research; 2) established the date of the fourth session of the West 
Indian Conference as November 27 to December 8, 1950; 3) adopted the sub- 
ject, “Agricultural Problems of the Caribbean,” as the major subject for dis- 
cussion at the fourth session of the conference; 4) endorsed a recommendation 
of the Agricultural Committee that requests be forwarded to philanthropic foun- 
dations, scientific institutes and the specialized agencies for assistance in carry- 
ing out needed research in the area; and 5) adopted the budget for 1950 as 
established at $318,000, a decrease of $27,000 from that adopted for 1949.° 


Technical Activities 


The First Caribbean Regional Conference on Livestock met at Port-of-Spain 
from February 28 to March 3. The conference expressed its opinion that the 
dependence of the area upon imported meats could be considerably eased if 
advantage were taken of the opportunities for cattle raising offered in such ter- 
ritories as British and Dutch Guiana and the French Antilles. Investigation dis- 
closed that the poultry industry on a commercial level was virtually non-existent 
and that the general position in regard to pasture development and improve- 
ment, fodder crops and legumes was unsatisfactory. The conference recom- 
mended that a survey be made of existing and potential supplies of feeding stuffs 
produced in the area as a first step toward improving the situation. The con- 
ference also proposed 1) that an Advisory Council of Livestock be created for 
the Caribbean area; 2) that the Commission Central Secretariat make a com- 
prehensive study of local production of by-product livestock feeds; and 3) that 
an effort be made to obtain greater coverage in the reporting of animal diseases 
in the region.” 

The third meeting of the Caribbean Research Council was held on May 29 
and 30, 1950, to consider an agenda including the following items: standard 
operating procedure for technical conferences, reorganization of the Research 
Council and research committees, the reports and recommendations of the 
various research committees, the proposed technical conferences for 1951, 
and the report of the meeting of meteorological experts. The Council recom- 
mended that the number of technical conferences annually convened by the 
Caribbean Commission should not exceed three, the subjects to be selected by 
the secretariat and approved by the Council and Commission. In addition 


8 Ibid. 6 Ibid., p. 214. 
4See International Organization, IV, p. 332. 7 Ibid., p. 255. 
5 Caribbean Commission Monthly Information 

Bulletin, III, p. 184, 
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the Council proposed 1) to maintain the present system of research committees, ' 
2) to conduct various surveys relating to livestock problems, 3) to make studies 
of human diseases peculiar to the Caribbean area, and 4) to convene during 
1951 under the auspices of the Caribbean Commission three conferences op 
industrial development, fisheries and housing.* 


- 


CONSULTATIVE COUNCIL OF WESTERN POWERS! 


Eighth Session 

The eighth session of the Consultative Council of Western Powers was held | 
in Brussels on April 16 and 17, 1950. The main business of the meeting was to | 
discuss how the costs of the joint defense projects could be shared. Up to this | 
time each government had paid the costs of its own contingents at the disposal _ 
of the organization and all expenditure incurred within its own territory. From 
the French point of view this had tended to make the common effort relatively 
more expensive for France than for the other countries while from the United 
Kingdom point of view, simply fixing the percentages that each country should 
bear of the total expenditure would not necessarily be fair, as an airfield built 
under the treaty plans could in peace time be an advantage to the country in 
which it was located. This point of view was, in turn, not particularly favored 
by the Belgians who felt that Belgium had contributed to the common defense 
proportionally as much as the other powers. The relative amount in each country’s 
budget devoted to the common pool was not an accurate indication as each 
budget had been drawn up in an entirely different manner, making comparisons 
difficult. The only thing which counted was the final result: the number of men 
trained and equipped as well as the material which each country could put 
on the line; in this regard the Belgians felt they were certainly not lagging be- 
hind. It was finally agreed at the meeting that projects of common interest should | 
be paid for in common. The procedure for such payment was to be the subject of 
proposals submitted to the governments. 

The Council also examined with the defense and finance ministers the problems 
raised by putting into effect the defense plans already approved by the pact 
signatories and by the integration of these plans into the larger framework of the 
Atlantic Pact. The members of the Council recognized the necessity of main- 
taining close cooperation with the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and in 
this connection invited the United States Ambassador in London (Douglas), ia 
his capacity as head of the United States Mission for the coordination of military 
aid in Europe, to meet them informally to clarify various questions conceming 
the two pacts.? Press reports indicated that the five powers had drawn up 4 
list of what they lacked to meet the requirements of the North Atlantic Pact and 
announced they would begin immediately to try to make up the deficiencies. It ' 
was admitted, however, that the requirements were beyond the economic It 


8 Ibid., p. 370. to the Consultative Council but does not give # 
1 As far as can be determined no official title _title to the organization as a whole. 
for the organization created by the Brussels Treaty 2 Chronique de Politique Etrangére, Il, Ma 


has yet been formulated. The pact itself refers 1950; Brussels Treaty Organization, 
tion Service, Communiqué, April 17, 1950. 
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sources of the United Kingdom, France, the Netherlands, Belgium and Luxem- 

nittees, _ hourg and beyond the military aid budgeted for the five countries by the United 

Studies States. Nevertheless there was no intention of making a formal request to the 

during = Ynited States for additional help.* 

Ices On A list of top priority projects to meet the region’s requirements under the 
Atlantic Pact was drawn up and agreement was reached “to put immediately 
into effect certain of the projects required by the defence plans already ap- 

' proved.”* 
In addition the Council approved the reports of the Secretary-General on 
social and cultural cooperation and reiterated its firm determination to continue 
as held | the work undertaken in these fields. The members of the Council signed two 
wasto| multilateral conventions governing frontier workers, the exchange of student 
to this | employees, and a supplementary convention of mutual medical assistance.’ The 
disposal _ convention on frontier workers provided that frontier workers were to be em- 

y. From | ployed under the same conditions and at the same wages as nationals of the 

atively | countries in which they worked, and were to be eligible for the same unemploy- 

United ment benefits as if they were working in their own country.* In order to encourage 

‘should —_ young people to gain wider experience in their work and improve their knowl- 
Id built edge of languages by working abroad, the convention provided that the five 
untry in governments would exempt any necessary permits and all taxes or charges other 
favored ' than purely nominal ones to enable student employees to stay in their countries 
defense | and to take employment there. In general the convention provided that a student 
ountry’s | could stay in another country for a year and provided for the establishment of 
as each | a central agency to facilitate exchanges. The convention could be extended to 
parisons | nationals of any other country with the consent of all five governments.’ 

‘of men} The supplementary convention on medical assistance to the convention signed 

uld put | in November 1949 defined the documents recognized by the law of each coun- 

ging be- try as affording proof of residence and provided that, although residence must 

t should ; be continuous, certain periods of absence of short duration would not break the 

ibject of | continuity. Failure to renew the residence permit, if due to the inadvertance of 

the person concerned, would not cause loss of title to assistance.*® 


roblems 

the re Defense Matters 

, ver On April 14 it was announced that in order to insure uniform standards of 
ers efficiency and a common technique throughout the air forces, a combined ex- 
gla), i amining squadron had been formed. The squadron was to visit French, Dutch, 


military Belgian and RAF formations and find a common level of proficiency and lay 
nceming down a common flying technique. The tour of duty of instructors was to be at 
on wpe least two years, and the examining squadron was to be based for one year in 
Pact and each of the countries concerned.® A two-day air exercise called “CUPOLA” 


sncies. It ' under the general direction of Air Chief Marshal Sir James Robb, commander- 
omic Te 8 New York Times, April 18, 1950. 6 Brussels Treaty Organization, Information 
‘Brussels Treaty Organization, Information Service, April 17, 1950. 
not gives Service, Communiqué, April 17, 1950, cited 7 Ibid., April 17, 1950. 
above. 8 Ibid., April 17, 1950. 
e, Ii, Mai , ‘vn pian de Politique Etrangére, cited 9 Ibid., April 11, 1950. 
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in-chief, Air Forces Western Europe, was to be held on the continent in Ay. | 
gust to practice certain aspects of the air defense in relation to the main jp. 
dustrial and communications centers of France, Belgium and the Netherlands 
and to exercise all available components of the Western Union Air Defence 
Organization.’° 


Social and Cultural Cooperation 


The fifth session of the Public Health Committee of the organization met at 
at the Hague from the ninth to the eleventh of March 1950. The committee 
studied the working of the uniform system of health control over air traffic | 
adopted February 1, 1950.14 and agreed in principle to the use of an identical | 
trilingual Warning Card by the five countries. A uniform system for sea com. | 
munications was outlined to permit the elimination of the maritime declaration | 
of health for ships sailing between any two ports of the five countries. The com. 
mittee also studied the 1950 program of exchanges of medical and para-medical 
personnel, approved the final draft of the complementary convention on social 
and medical assistance, and took note of reports presented by subcommittees 
of experts on the reciprocal recognition of medical qualifications, the control of 


anti-venereal medicaments, the control of standardized foodstuffs and the control , 


of drinking water.'? 

The sixth session of the social committee met at London on March 22 through 
24. The committee approved the text of the conventions on exchange of stv- | 
dent employees, on regulations affecting frontier workers and on social and 
medical assistance; and renewed discussion on two groups of International Labor 
Organization recommendations concerning employment of children, young peo- 
ple and women. As a result, it was expected that certain countries would now 
be in a position to give effect to a number of the ILO recommendations."* 

At the invitation of the French government, a four-week course for educa: | 
tional inspectors began on April 24. This course was the second of a series to 
familiarize officers of the educational departments with the university admin- 
istration systems and general functioning of educational establishments in the 
five countries." 


COUNCIL OF EUROPE 


Following the decision of the Committee of Ministers, the government of the 
Federal German Republic on July 13, 1950 deposited with the Secretary-Ger- 
eral of the Council of Europe an instrument accepting the Statute of the Cou 
cil, thereby becoming an associate member of the Council. At the same time 
the government of the Saar deposited an instrument accepting the Statute and 


also became an associate member. Germany was to have eighteen seats in the | 


Assembly and the Saar three. August 7, 1950 was fixed by the Standing Com- 
mittee as the opening day of the second session of the Consultative Assembly. 


10 Ibid., June 1, 1950. 13 Ibid., Information Service, Communigy, 
11 See International Organization, IV, p. 333. March 24, 1950. 
12 Brussels Treaty Organization, Communiqué, 14 Ibid., April 24, 1950. 

March 13, 1950. 1 Press Communiqué IP/108, July 17, 1950. 
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Committee of Ministers 

The third session of the Committee of Ministers of the Council of Europe 
opened in Strasbourg on March 30. At the first meeting of the session the min- 
isters invited western Germany and the Saar to become associate members of 
the Council. Press reports indicated that Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of western 
Germany had asked for assurance that the admission of the Saar would be con- 
ditional on a decision in a peace treaty.” At the same session the ministers con- 
sidered ways to make the Council of Europe as a force for unity in Europe, and, 
as a first step, the improvement of relations between the Committee of Min- 
isters and the Assembly. Accordingly the ministers appointed four of their mem- 
bers to discuss the matter with representatives of the Standing Committee 
which was meeting at the same time in Strasbourg. The Standing Committee 
in turn appointed five of its members and the first meeting of this group took 
place on March 31.* The group considered a proposal by Mr. Bevin (United 
Kingdom) that there be established a permanent joint committee composed of 
seven members of the Committee of Ministers and seven members of the As- 
sembly with the President of the Assembly as chairman. No decision of the 
committee was to be taken by vote — the committee would rather try to estab- 
lish better relations by periodic examination of common problems.* On May 
18 this plan was agreed upon. 

Concerning the relations of the Assembly with the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation the ministers adopted a resolution deciding to: 1) dis- 
cuss with the Council of OEEC arrangements whereby economic and financial 
proposals originating in the Assembly or its committees and transmitted by the 
chairman of the Committee of Ministers to the Council of OEEC could be ex- 
amined by OEEC and form subject of a report to the Committees of Ministers; 
2) establish a subcommittee of the Committee of Ministers to consider with 
OEEC the problems involved in an exchange of information. Concerning the 
control of international cartels the ministers requested a study of this question 
in collaboration with the preparatory commission of the International Trade 
Organization and felt that the moment had not yet come to convoke a European 
economic conference as had been suggested by the Assembly. The ministers 
further adopted the proposals included in the report of the Secretary-General 
inviting member states to support the steps already taken by UNESCO to fa- 
cilitate the free circulation of books and the approval of measures adopted by 
OEEC to facilitate scientific cooperation. The committee also decided to ap- 
point a committee of cultural experts to study how the international conferences 
of university authorities might best be organized and decided to refer to another 
committee of experts the task of studying how the multilateral conventions on 
social security adopted by the members of the Consultative Council of Western 
Powers could be extended to member states of the Council of Europe. It was 
also decided to appoint a committee of “high officials” to consider the political 
and legal consequences of the solutions advanced by the committee of experts 
on human rights.° 


2 New York Times, March 31, 1950. 4 The Times, London, April 1, 1950. 
8C of International Events and 5 Press Communiqué IP/40/ April 1, 1950. 
Documents, VI, p. 322. 
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The representatives of the Committee of Ministers met again on July 7 and 
adopted the final text of their report which was to be submitted to the Assembly 
in accordance with Article 19 of the Statute.* The final meeting of the Com. 
mittee of Ministers before the convening of the Assembly in August was to be 
held on or about August 3. 

The joint committee, established by the ministers and the Standing Commit. 
tee, met for the first time on June 24 to consider the agenda of the Assembly, 
the creation of posts of ministers “for European affairs” in the governments of 
member states, the alteration of voting procedure in the Committee of Min. 
isters in order to permit partial agreements in default of the unanimity rule, and 
the possibility of referring to national parliaments certain of the recommenda- 
tions adopted by the Assembly. Representatives of the Assembly on the com- 
mittee also asked the ministers to propose that the debate on the Schuman Plan 
be placed on the Assembly’s agenda. No final decision on any of these matters 
was taken but it was agreed to transmit the requests to the Committee of 
Ministers.” 

A meeting took place in Strasbourg on June 8, 1950 of senior officials, con- 
vened by the Committee of Ministers to consider the political implications of the 
various proposals submitted by the committee of experts on human rights. Among 
others, the meeting was to consider the question of the safeguarding of the right 
of individuals to apply directly to any commission of human rights which might 
be established.*® 


Committee Meetings 


Standing Committee: The Standing Committee of the Consultative Assembly 
met on March 31 at Strasbourg to review the work performed by committees of 
the Assembly since its last session and to review in particular the work of the 
committees on general (political) affairs and on economic questions.* The Stand- 
ing Committee also considered questions concerning: 1) the creation of a Ev- 
ropean patents office; 2) the creation of a European passport; 3) the framing of 
a collective convention on human rights; 4) relations with intergovernmental 
organizations; 5) education of the general public on the advantages of European 
union and the dangers of national isolation.1° The committee also examined at 
length the suggestion made by the committee of ministers for a joint committee 
and accepted the proposal.! The Standing Committee met again on May 17 
at London to consider the agenda for the joint committee; arrangements for 
the Assembly session; the report of the committee to the Assembly; represen- 
tation of the Committee of Ministers in the Assembly; and proposals for improv- 
ing relations between the Assembly and the Council of Europe.’ 

General Committee: The Committee on General Affairs met at Strasbourg 
from March 21 to 24, 1950. The committee had been charged by the Assembly 
to study the role which the Council of Europe should play in the political, social, 
economic and cultural life of the continent and to study the changes necessary 


6 Press Communiqué IP/106, July 13, 1950. 10 Press Communiqué IP/44, April 3, 1950. 
7 Press Communiqué IP/99, June 26, 1950. 11 Press Communiqué IP/45, April 3, 1950. 
8 Press Communiqué IP/80, June 8, 1950. 12 Press Communiqué IP/56, May 8, 1950. 


9 Press Communiqué IP/23, March 15, 1950. 
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in the political structure of Europe to realize a closer union between the mem- 
ber states.'* The committee heard representatives from major intergovernmental, 
economic and professional organizations on their views for the integration of 
Europe. After some discussion the committee drafted a series of proposals for 
consideration and possible adoption by the Assembly. In the field of closer union 
the committee recommended that 1) the ministers examine with the Consulta- 
tive Council of Western Powers what methods could be employed to incorporate 
the social and cultural organization of the organization into the Council of Eu- 
rope; 2) the Committee of Ministers examine with the Council of the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation what methods could be used to in- 
stitute some form of organic liaison between OEEC and the Council of Eu- 
rope before the end of the European Recovery Program;** 3) the ministers sub- 
mit to the Assembly a report on the steps taken towards the realization of a 
closer union between members within the framework of other European inter- 
governmental organizations or regional agreements;** and 4) considering that 
the conclusion of “political agreements” between certain democratic European 
nations might represent a practical form of procedure to be encouraged, the As- 
sembly recommend that the Committee of Ministers consider and “formulate 
proposals as to the circumstances and method whereby such agreements, which 
are of major importance and concern European unity, may be reported to rele- 
vant Eurepean intergovernmental organizations and especially to the Council 
of Europe, so as to enable all Members to consider the practicability of adhering 
to such agreements and thereby widen the area of European cooperation.”?® 
The committee further considered it desirable that close cooperation be con- 
tinually maintained between the democratic nations of Europe and the countries 
of North America, and that the only way to consolidate such cooperation was by 
closer European union.17 

The Committee on General Affairs also made several recommendations on 
organizational and procedural matters, feeling in particular that Article 15 of 
the Statute should be amended so that the conclusions of the Committee of Min- 
isters could take the form of decisions and as such be implemented by member 
states.1* It was also suggested that the ministers recommend each member state 
to do everything necessary to insure that its representatives to the Assembly were 
elected by its parliament, or according to a procedure fixed by the parliament,?® 


,» and that the Statute be amended to include a provision providing that the As- 


sembly could be convoked in extraordinary session on the initiative of the min- 
isters or of the president of the Assembly.*° The committee further recommended 
the appointment of a minister in each country to coordinate the activities of the 
government in the field of European cooperation”! and that in all cases where 
the recommendations of the Assembly were not completely acceptable, the min- 
isters refer such items back to the appropriate Assembly committee.*? 


18 Press Communiqué IP/22, March 14, 1950. 18 Document AS/AG (50) 66, June 22, 1950. 
14 Document AS/AG (50) 55, June 21, 1950. 19 Document AS/AG (50) 65, June 22, 1950. 
15Document AS/AG (50) 68 Revised, June 20 Document AS/AG (50) 70, June 22, 1950. 
22, 1950. 21 Document AS/AG (50) 76, June 23, 1950. 
16 Document AS/AG (50) 61, June 22, 1950. 22 Document AS/AG (50) 75, June 23, 1950. 


17 Document AS/AG (50) 77, June 23, 1950. 
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Committee on Social Questions: The second session of the Committee on Social | 


Questions met at Strasbourg on April 3 and 4. The committee considered the re. 
port of its subcommittee on social security which it adopted with slight modif. 
cations. The committee also noted the decision of the Committee of Ministers tp 
appoint a committee of experts to study the question of the eventual participa. 
tion of member states in the multilateral convention for social security adopted 


by the Consultative Council of Western Powers on November 7, 1949. The com. , 


mittee took note of the information made available by member states in the re. 
port of the subcommittee on housing and recommended that a small team of ex. 


perts should be appointed to draw up a program for collaboration in this field, , 


The committee also considered the establishment of a European Fund for Hous. 


ing and agreements for the exchange of building materials between member 


states.*% 

Committee of Experts on Social Security: On June 15 the committee of experts 
on social security met at Strasbourg to study a system of bilateral conventions 
between the member states of the Council. The committee had been convened 
at the request of the Committee of Ministers in order to examine the technical 
problems involved in the conclusion of bilateral treaties on social security and 
their coordination in a multilateral convention.** 

Committee on Cultural and Scientific Questions: The second session of the 
Committee on Cultural and Scientific Questions met at Strasbourg on April 28 
and 29. The committee noted decisions: 1) by the Committee of Ministers to in- 
vite the governments of member states to support the measures already taken by 


UNESCO to prepare an international agreement on the free circulation of books, | 


periodicals, papers, works of art and documentary films; 2) by the cultural con- 
mittee of the Consultative Council of Western Powers to extend to member 
states of the Council of Europe a cultural identity card; 3) by the Committee 
of Ministers to convene a meeting of experts in order to examine the eight points 
of the European plan for cultural cooperation. The committee also considered 
the means which would be necessary to promote a close liaison between the 
Council of Europe and UNESCO.** 

Meeting of Cultural Experts: On June 28 the cultural experts who had been 
instructed by the Committee of Ministers to examine the recommendations of 


the Assembly, met at Strasbourg. The experts studied the Assembly recommenda: | 


tions for a meeting of the various ministers of education, a meeting of university 
authorities and the creation of a European cultural center, as well as the report 
of the Secretary-General on the free circulation of cultural works, cooperation 
in scientific research and the encouragement of private research associations.” 
Committee on Economic Questions: The third session of the Committee 0 
Economic Questions met from July 10 to 12 at Strasbourg under the chairmar- 


ship of Paul Reynaud (France). The committee prepared a report for submission 


to the Assembly in which it was stated that the committee had considered prob- 
lems more from their political aspect than from “any profound consideration of 
technical detail” and was influenced by a desire not to create new technical 


28 Press Communiqué IP/49, April 5, 1950. 25 Press Communiqué IP/53, April 29, 1950. 
24 Press Communiqué IP/85, June 15, 1950. 26 Press Communiqué IP/97, June 26, 1950. 
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n Social bodies but to utilize existing ones—notably OEEC. The committee noted with 
| the re- satisfaction that the plan which it had proposed in December 1949 coincided 
modif- with the European Payments Union and recommended that the following eco- 
isters to nomic questions be included on the agenda of the Assembly: the Schuman Plan, 
irticipa- the Inter-European Companies Scheme, a European policy on full employment, 
adopted relations with OEEC, and control of international cartels. Concerning the Schu- 


hecom- , man Plan the committee unanimously adopted a resolution viewing with satis- 
. the re- faction the initiative of the French government, hoping that the field in which 
m of ex- the essential economic aims of the plan could be realized, would be extended, 


iis field, , recording its desire that the Council of Europe be kept informed of develop- 
or Hous- ments, and affirming “that the Consultative Council of the Council of Europe will 
member | _ be a fitting organ to exercise control of the common High Authority.”2" 
| Industry Subcommittee: A meeting of the Industry Subcommittee was held in 
f experts | Paris on May 22 and 23. One of the important items which the subcommittee 
ventions considered was the question of a European coal and steel authority and it was 
onvened agreed that effect should be given the French plan on as wide a basis as possible. 
echnical To encourage the participation of the greatest number of European states, the 
wity and subcommittee decided to recommend to the Committee on Economic Questions, 
the creation of a European Coal and Steel Authority with two separate sections: 
n. of the 1) Research Section with the task of collecting data and drawing up a general 
April 28 plan for the industries concerned, with particular reference to investment policy, 
ers to in- level of production, prices and wages; and 2) Executive Section to establish 
taken by | _ bodies responsible for implementing the general policy with an equalization fund, 
of books, | rationalization fund, marketing board and a finance committee all of which could 
ural com- | be constituted as European companies. The powers of these establishments 
member would vary according to the administrative structure and the form of ownership 
ommittee | of the industries with which they were concerned but they would “in all circum- 
ht points , stances act in the general interests of Europe and would avoid the development 
onsidered of harmful practices.”28 
ween the Committee on Legal Questions: The Committee on Legal and Administrative 
Questions met at Strasbourg on June 23 and 24 and considered the question 
had been of a draft European convention on human rights. The report drawn up by the 
jations of _ committee and discussion concerning it were not made public although it was 
ymmenda- , indicated that according to the draft under examination, individuals would 
university be able to appeal to the European commission which would in turn decide 
the report © whether it was necessary to lay the case before the European Court. States 
operation would have recourse directly to the court. 
ations.” Committee on Rules of Procedure: The Subcommittee on Rules of Procedure 
mittee oo: met on April 21 and 22. The committee examined a proposed draft for final 
chairmat _Tules of procedure for the Assembly with particular emphasis on the combination 
submission | Of British parliamentary procedure and continental parliamentary procedure. 
ered prob © Anew system was proposed to enable the agenda to be drawn up in collabora- 
Jeration of tion with the Committee of Ministers and it was also agreed that the powers of 
, technical epresentatives to the Assembly could only be confirmed by the Assembly meet- 
nil 29, 1950. 27 Press Communiqué IP/109, July 17, 1950. 29 Press Communiqué IP/95, June 24, 1950. 
e 26, 1950. *8 Press Communiqué IP/71, May 25, 1950. 
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ing in ordinary session and they were to remain valid whatever political events 
occurred in member states, until the beginning of the next ordinary session. The 
subcommittee stated that it could not take any decision with regard to the 
question of substitutes but did recommend that the number of vice-presidents 
of the Assembly be increased from four to six.*° 

On June 26 the Committee on Rules of Procedure met and adopted the final 
text for the Assembly rules of procedure. The following major amendments were 
made to the original text: 1) confirmation of the existence of the Standing Com. 
mittee; 2) representatives were to remain in office until the opening of the next 
ordinary session; 3) the Bureau of the Assembly was to consist of the president 
and six vice-presidents; 4) the debate on the ministers’ report to the Assembly 
was to be given first place on the agenda; 5) new items approved by the min- 
isters on the proposal of the Assembly were to be put on the agenda provided 
they had been introduced within the first five days of the session or within the 
last eight days of the last session; 6) closure of debate could be requested by any 
one speaker; 7) the Assembly could vote a reply to the ministers’ report; 8) the 
Assembly could invite the chairman of the Committee of Ministers to furnish ex- 
planations of the meaning and purpose of requests for an opinion. Various other 
amendments concerning committees were made as well.** 


NORTH ATLANTIC COUNCIL 


Defense Committee 

A week of conferences on strategic plans for meeting the threat of communist 
aggression preceded the meeting of the Defense Committee on the North At- 
lantic Treaty organization on April 1 at the Hague. The North Atlantic Military 
Production and Supply Board met for one day on March 24 at the Hague under 
the chairmanship of Hubert K. Howard, head of the United States delegation.’ 
The primary object of this meeting was to consider certain proposals for an inte- 
grated and coordinated production of military equipment and supplies by mem- 
bers of the pact. An official statement made at the end of the meeting announced 
that “encouraging” progress had been made in laying the groundwork for effective 
operation of production and supply activity. The standing group of the Military 
Committee, composed of military representatives of the United States, the United 
Kingdom and France, on March 25 resolved final, minor differences in an all 
inclusive program evolved from plans of the five regional military groups in the 

act. 

Z The comprehensive defense plan was submitted to the Military Committee 
composed of the chiefs of staff of member countries, which met on March 28. In 
examining the plan the committee considered the special potentialities of each 


nation, and reached unanimous agreement based on the strategic concept of de 


fense agreed upon by the Defense Comrnittee in December 1949 in Paris. The 
committee emphasized the responsibility of each nation to participate, with the 
maximum force possible, in assuring the continued security of the area covered 


30 Press Communiqué IP/52, April 26, 1950. 1 London Times, March 27, 1950, p. 4 
31 Press Communiqué IP/102, June 27, 1950. 
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by the North Atlantic organization. Press reports indicated that provisions of 
the plan were that the United States would assume responsibility for strategic 
bombing; the navies of the United Kingdom and the United States would assume 
primary responsibility for maintaining supremacy on the sea with the help of 
France, Italy and the Netherlands; continental countries, particularly France, 
would supply most of the land forces immediately after the outbreak of the war; 
and France and the United Kingdom would be primarily responsible for tactical 
bombing and air defense.” In addition, the plan emphasized the principle of har- 
monization and integration of national efforts to establish a collective defense 
organization to maintain peace and defend the area against aggression.* Approved 
on April 1 by the Defense Committee, a communiqué indicated the extent to 
which the economic problem had figured in the committee’s decision by request- 
ing the Defense, Financial and Economic Committee to survey the financial 
and economic potentialities available for defense purposes,‘ “in light of the 
present world situation.” 

On March 29 the second meeting of the North Atlantic Defense, Financial 
and Economic Committee met in London to review the cost of mutual defense 
in the Atlantic area.® A statement issued at the end of the meeting said that the 
committee had reviewed the work accomplished in a study of the financial and 
economic arrangements to meet defense requirements and had taken action to 
facilitate further progress in the discharge of the committee’s functions. The 
committee did not consider the defense plan approved by the Military Com- 
mittee. 


Fourth Session of the Council 


The fourth session of the North Atlantic Council, held in London from May 15 
to 18, was preceded by meetings of the foreign ministers of the United States, 
France and the United Kingdom. The Council considered a proposal that the non- 
communist nations of Europe pool their economic and military resources under 
the guidance of a United States director. On May 18 the Council issued three 
statements concerning its work. A twelve-power communiqué revealed that the 
Council had unanimously agreed to create an organization of deputies to permit 
the Council to discharge fully its role as principal and directing body of the 
North Atlantic Pact.* The communiqué further stated that the Council had issued 
directives to the Defense Committee and the Defense, Financial and Economic 
Committee emphasizing that the problem of adequate military forces and the 
necessary financial costs should be examined “as one and not as separate prob- 
lems”.? A second statement dealt in more detail with the organization of the work 
of the Council and enumerated certain political and military tasks the Council 
would undertake. The deputies’ organization, in the intervals between the meet- 
ings of the Council, would be responsible for carrying out Council policies and 
for formulating issues requiring decisions by member governments. With the 
advice of their permanent chairman, the deputies, with headquarters in London, 


2 New York Times, March 29, 1950, p. 1. 6 For the text of the Twelve-Power Communi- 
3 London Times, March 29, 1950, p. 6. qué, see this issue, p. 559. 
* New York Times, March 30, 1950, p. 16. 7 See Ibid. 


5 Ibid., April 2, 1950, p. 1. 
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were to establish a full-time organization of well qualified persons lent by mem- 
ber governments. In furtherance of Article 9 of the North Atlantic Treaty the 
Council established a North Atlantic Planning Board for ocean shipping, com- 
posed of representatives of the participating countries concerned. The third state- 
ment was a communiqué from the foreign ministers of France, the United King- 
dom, the United States and Canada; it envisaged as an immediate measure the 
establishment of an informal working relationship between Canada and the 
United States and the Organization for European Economic Cooperation for the 
purpose of joint consideration of dollar gap problems.® 

The United States Secretary of State (Acheson) summoned the deputies of the 
North Atlantic Council to hold their first meeting in London on July 25. 


Other Matters 


The United States government in January suggested that the government of 
Ireland join the North Atlantic Pact; the following month the government of Ire- 
land replied that though in general agreement with the proposed treaty it could 
not join any military alliance with the United Kingdom.°® 

On June 3 the defense ministers of the United Kingdom, Norway and Den- 
make — the north European regional group — met in London.’° 


ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COOPERATION 


Council of OEEC 

On April 4, 1950, the Council of OEEC held its annual election. Dr. Dirk U. 
Stikker, Foreign Minister of the Netherlands and political conciliator of OEEC, 
was elected chairman of the Council, thus combining the functions of those two 
OEEC offices. Representatives of Austria and Switzerland were elected as vice- 
chairmen of the Council, while new members of the executive committee of 
OEEC were Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Ireland, Italy, and the United 
Kingdom; the United Kingdom retained the presidency of this committee and 
France the vice-presidency and Turkey replaced Switzerland as rapporteur gé- 
néral. The Council also decided to do away with the consultative group of eleven 
which had proved to be unwieldy and to eliminate the practice by which the 
chairman and vice-chairmen had been expected to spend two days of every 
week in Paris. It was decided that: 1) the full Council should meet at the minis- 
terial level on the first Friday of every second month; 2) whenever circumstances 
demanded, the executive committee could be convened at the ministerial level, 
with the participation of the chairman of the Council and possibly at his call; 
8) the chairman was empowered to ask the vice-chairmen to meet with him in 
Paris at any time to review progress or to discuss action. In response to a request 
from the Council of Europe, the Council of OEEC appointed a subcommittee 
of three members to meet with a similar subcommittee from the Council of 
Europe to discuss closer cooperation. Sweden and Italy were named to the 


8 For the text of this Four-Power Communiqué, 9 Chronology of International Events and 
see New York Times, May 19, 1950, p. 2. Documents, VI, p. 262. 
10 Ibid., 890. 
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OEEC subcommittee with a third member to be announced later. The Council 
of OEEC was reported to be seeking as the third member a nation not a mem- 
ber of the Council of Europe, possibly Portugal or Switzerland. Dr. Stikker 
reported on his activities as political conciliator since the last meeting of the 
Council and M. Rasmussen (Denmark) reported on the activities of “Uniscan”, 
the United Kingdom-Scandinavian regional group.* 

On May 11, the Council announced its decision to extend measures for the 
liberalization of European trade to the invisible transactions between member 
nations. The decision affected all current transactions to the exclusion of capital 
transfers. The invisible transactions affected were in three categories: 1) trans- 
actions already concluded and thus involving only payment — such items as 
salaries, immigrants’ assets, dividends and interest subject to existing contracts; 
2) transfers relating to fulfillment of existing contracts but to be made in the 
future—shipping services, customs and warehouse charges, commissions and 
fees, and short-term credit payments; 3) transfers involved in tourist traffic, the 
most important source of invisible earnings for many countries—also including 
repairs to shipping and industrial installations, publicity, royalties and fees arising 
from contracts concluded during the war—which member nations were asked to 
view in a more liberal light; 4) transfers involved in insurance and re-insurance, 
profits arising from direct insurance, premiums and payments for social insur- 
ance, and commercial insurance. The decision of OEEC included some reserva- 
tions: formalities for controlling transactions were to be retained in most countries 
in order to insure the legality of the requested authorization; those countries 
which could not give effect to all the prescribed measures were to inform the 
Council not later than June 1, 1950. The Council recognized at the outset that 
Germany, Switzerland, and Portugal could not subscribe fully to the decisions, 
which were to be reviewed periodically with a view to further liberalization.? 

Countries with low tariffs complaining against the high or prohibitive tariffs of 
other countries were asked to submit to the Council by the middle of May a list 
of specific export goods which were meeting insuperable obstacles and to name 
the countries whose duties were, in the exporter’s opinion, excessive. OEEC 
would then ask the countries against which complaints had been lodged to 
state how far they would go in making concessions. Any concessions thus agreed 
to would be considered provisional and were to be made final at the multilateral 
tariff negotiations at Torquay, England, in September.‘ 

The Council of OEEC met again on June 2, in Paris. Mr. Hubert Ansiaux, chair- 
man of the Payments Committee, reported progress in devising a payments union. 
The Secretary-General (Marjolin) reported on the need for preparing a program 
of further European economic expansion after the end of Marshall Plan aid in 
1952, suggesting a long-term plan of investments and measures to meet the 
dollar problem in that year, placing special emphasis on increased production 


and on the prospects of member countries’ becoming financially viable. The 


Council welcomed the proposal and asked the executive committee to prepare 


1 The Times, London, April 5, 1950. Agreement on Tariffs and Trade see this issue, 
2 Ibid., May 12, 1950. p. 494. 
8 For discussion of this same problem at the 4 The Times, London, May 26, 1950. 
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a plan of work on that basis which each member would endeavor to fulfill. In 
accordance with a request of the foreign ministers of France, the United King. 
dom, the United States, and Canada, meeting in London to discuss economic 
cooperation between western Europe and North America,° the Council extended 
an invitation to Canada and the United States to cooperate more closely with 
OEEC.* Dr. Stikker, the political conciliator and chairman of the Council, an- 
nounced to the Council a Dutch plan for European economic cooperation. Based 
on the assumption that European economic integration could be achieved only 
by specialization of production and improvement of the division of labor, de- 
pending in turn on the formation of a single market area, the plan called for a 
reduction of trade barriers on an industry-by-industry basis, applied initially to 


basic industries, agriculture, and certain specialized processing industries. By | 


December 31, 1950, 75 percent of trade was expected to have been thus liber- 
alized. In addition, a “European Integration Fund” was to be established under 
the Council of OEEC to mitigate the effects upon some industries of the new 
competition, including financing of modernization and new investments.’ 

In accordance with the Council resolution of June 2, representatives of Canada 
and the United States attended the Council meeting in Paris on July 6. A plan 
for a European payments union was approved, a questionnaire was drafted to be 
sent to members to provide the information needed in preparing OEEC’s third 
report forecasting economic development after 1955. The Council further re- 
quested each member to consider the effects which further integration would 
have on certain sectors of its economy.® 


Mr. Pella (Italy) gave the Council details of that country’s plan for closer 


economic integration of Europe, envisaging the establishment of a “European 
preference zone” based on progressive lowering of customs tariffs by multilateral 
negotiation. The scheme would come within the meaning of Article 15 of the 
Havana Charter.® 


Intra-European Payments Union 


Discussion of the United Kingdom proposals on a payments union continued.” 
The Economic Cooperation Administration deemed the United Kingdom pro- 
posal unacceptable and began discussion of possible compromises." 

Disagreement continued throughout the months of March and April. The 
United Kingdom reasoned: 1) that any such union would be incompatible with 
the sterling area and the transferable account area systems because, contrary to 
these systems, it assumed regular and general settlements of accounts among the 
members; 2) that these settlements would make it impossible for any country to 
hold sterling as a reserve since all reserves would take the form of credits in the 


payments union. Hubert Ansiaux (Belgium), proposed a compromise solution, | 
suggesting that to meet the first of these objections, the existing arrangements | 


5 Ibid., May 9, 1950. 8 Chronology of International Events and 
6 Ibid., June 3, 1950. Documents, VI, p. 452. 
17 Chronology of International Events and 9 Ibid., p. 463. 
Documents, VI, p. 369; The Times, London, June 10 For the United Kingdom proposals, se 
15, 1950. International Organization, IV, p. 345. 


11 New York Times, March 31, 1950. 
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in both areas be allowed to continue. The United Kingdom would thus not 
be asked to extend to all European nations the benefits offered to those in the 
transferable accounts area, who were permitted to transfer sterling to other 
countries in that area if it was in a transferable account meeting United Kingdom 
requirements. To meet the second objection, the compromise proposal provided 
that a nation that was a net creditor in relation to the payments union, including 
its debtor or creditor relation to the United Kingdom, would have the option 
of accumulating sterling or the accounting units of the union. This would mean 
that if the creditor nation did not care to hold sterling, as provided in existing 
agreements, it could exchange its sterling for accounting credits in the union 
that would in turn be exchangeable for other currencies.'? Mr. Ansiaux and the 
United Kingdom delegation agreed that the authority administering the cur- 
rency pool under the proposed union should not receive wide powers over the 
distribution of currencies in the pool through loans, or over the internal financial] 
policies of the member countries; it had been contended that, since currency 
stability was essential to the successful operation of the fund, national policies 
should be subject to international examination and advice. Mr. Ansiaux insisted 
that the volume of credit advanced by the union should be strictly limited in 
favor of larger and earlier payments in gold or dollars than the United Kingdom 
would accept. The United Kingdom had sought to extend these credits, thus 
postponing the payments in gold or dollars as long as possible.** 

On May 17 the government of the United Kingdom formally announced its 
willingness to become a full member of the projected payments union, and press 
reports indicated that the United Kingdom had accepted the principle that 
creditors of the United Kingdom holding sterling would have the option of 
holding it as a reserve or holding instead the convertible accounting units of the 
union. Penalties for excessive debts had never been fixed and the United King- 
dom now asked that the problem be taken under consideration, proposing that 
gold payment to a holder of sterling should be paid only on the basis of his net 
surplus. The United Kingdom also insisted that there be long-term credits to 
reduce the frequency of gold movements in the settlements of debts; and that 
when a country’s gold reserves dropped below a certain amount, that member 
country would have the right to impose quantitative restrictions on imports to 
correct its balance of trade.** 

Discussions were again deadlocked when the Belgian cabinet rejected OEEC’s 
conditions for Belgian participation in the proposed union. Belgium had a favor- 
able trade balance with Europe greater than its unfavorable trade balance with 
the dollar zone. In 1949, the situation had been met by a special concession of 
$112,500,000 additional aid to Belgium for which Belgium agreed to advance 
$87,500,000 in credit to its European neighbors. The Belgians insisted that they 
could participate on the terms proposed only if they received similiar aid. The 
United Kingdom proposed that a net creditor nation should grant credits equal 
to 20 percent of its total visible foreign trade in 1949 but the majority of Mar- 
shall Plan nations agreed that the amount should be 15 percent. Belgium con- 
tended that this was still too much for it to grant unless the United States provided 


12 Ibid., May 3, 1950. 14 Ibid., May 18, 1950. 
13 Ibid., April 28, 1950. 
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an equivalent in dollars to prevent inflation in Belgian currency. It was agreed that 
credits up to three percent of the trade volume of the debtor country in 1949, 
would be advanced without corresponding gold payments. The question of 
whether or not the debtor must pay 100 percent of his debt in gold after exhaust- 
ing his fixed quota of credit was still under discussion.*® 


On June 16, the executive committee of OEEC met at the ministerial level to | 


discuss outstanding problems in the negotiation of the payments agreement. 
While no records of the meeting were available, it was reported that agreement 
was reached on most of the outstanding questions affecting the European pay- 
ments union.*® On July 7, 1950, the Council of OEEC approved the scheme for 


a European payments union to come into force as of July 1, 1950, although the | 
formal agreement was not to be signed for two or three weeks. As a result of | 


the agreement, the currencies of seventeen European countries would become 


inter-convertible. Although the terms of the agreement were not available, it was | 


reported to contain special arrangements for Benelux and Switzerland.** 

On July 9 it was reported that the Swiss government, subject to the approval 
of the Swiss parliament , was prepared to contribute, $250,000,000 to the pay- 
ments union—$100,000,000 in gold and the rest in credit—if all trade discrimina- 
tion were removed. ECA was reported prepared to contribute about $700,000,000 
from Marshall Plan funds.** 


Schuman Plan 


On May 9, 1950 the French Cabinet adopted and immediately made public 
a proposal to link and coordinate under a single authority the coal and steel of 


France and Germany and of whatever other European countries might care to | 


join. The French plan proposed that, as one step toward European unity, “the 
age-old opposition between France and Germany be culminated.” The official 
text of the French plan stated that by pooling the coal and steel production, a 


common basis for economic development would be established, serving as the 


first step for a European federation, and making war between Germany and 
France “not only unthinkable, but in actual fact impossible.” The production of 
this area would be made available to the entire world “without discrimination 
or exclusion, as a contribution to the raising of living standards and to the pro- 
gress of world peace.” The proposal spoke of the creation of a “new high authority 


whose decisions will be binding on France, Germany, and the other countries | 


who may subsequently join”. The French government declared its willingness to 
initiate negotiations on the following basis: 1) the functions entrusted to the high 
authority would be: “to modernize production and improve its quality, to sup- 
ply coal and steel on equal terms to the French and German markets as well as 
those of the member countries, to improve and equalize the conditions of work 
in these industries”; 2) transitional measures would be taken, in the light of dis- 


parate conditions of production existing in the member countries, involving “the l 


application of a production and investment plan, the institution of a mechanism 


15 Ibid., June 15, 1950. 1" Ibid., p. 452; New York Times, July 8, 
16 Chronology of International Events and 1950. 
Documents, VI, p. 369. 18 Ibid., July 10, 1950; ibid., July 17, 1950. 
17, 1950. 
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for equalizing prices, and the creation of a reconversion fund to facilitate the 
rationalization of production;” 3) the flow of coal and steel between members 
would be exempted from all tariffs and would not be subject to freight differ- 
entials. The proposal continued by denying that the aim of the pooling of the two 
industries would be similar to those of a cartel “whose purpose is to divide up 
and exploit national markets through restrictive practices, and the maintenance 
of high profits.” Referring again to the joint high authority, the proposal indicated 
that it would be composed of “independent personalities chosen on a basis 
of equality by the governments; a president will be chosen by the governments 
by common agreement; his decisions will be enforceable in France, Germany 
and in the other member countries. Appropriate measures will assure the neces- 
sary channels of appeal against the decisions of the high authority.” The estab- 
lishing of the joint high authority was to prejudice in no way ownership of the 
enterprises.*® 

The foreign ministers of the United Kingdom and the United States, meeting 
with the Foreign Minister of France in London for consultation prior to a meet- 
ing of the foreign ministers of the Atlantic Pact nations, issued separate state- 
ments agreeing with the French proposal “in principle.”*° According to press 
reports, the United Kingdom’s reaction was reserved and “tinged with annoy- 
ance” that the proposal had been made public without prior notice.?* 

The cabinet of the Federal German Republic approved the principle of the 
French proposal unanimously on May 16, “although many details will have to 
be worked out.”*? On May 23, negotiations were begun between Jean Monnet, 
Director of the Planning Commission of France and the author of the Schuman 
plan, and Konrad Adenauer of the Federal German Republic.?8 On May 30, 
press reports indicated that agreement had been reached and that a joint declara- 
tion was being prepared.** 

The Paris press reported skepticism over United Kingdom acceptance of the 
Schuman proposals** although officially Mr. Schuman was optimistic on its 
eventual acceptance. At the same time he laid down what he called the “essential 
principles” of the French proposal “on which it is not possible to compromise”: 
1) creation of an international authority over the merged industries that would 
be an organ independent of government or private controls exercising its powers 
in the interest of the nations in the pool; 2) reform of the operating methods of 
the industries to lower prices and increase the quality of output; 3) increase the 
volume of production and creation of an internal market having a special tariff 
system and safeguarded against competition; 4) harmonization of the conditions 
of production in the member countries.?¢ 

On May 26, the press reported that the government of the United Kingdom 
had informed the French government that it was willing to join in discussions on 
Mr. Schuman’s proposal. However, the United Kingdom government regarded 
the discussions as “exploratory” at the same time expressing the hope that when 
a clearer picture of the scheme had emerged, the United Kingdom would find 

19 Ibid., May 11, 1950. 23 Ibid., May 24, 1950. 

20 Ibid. 24 Ibid., June 1, 1950. 


21 Ibid., May 13, 1950. 25 Ibid., May 20, 1950. 
22 Ibid., May 17, 1950. 26 Ibid., May 22, 1950. 
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it possible to participate in the plan. One of the major questions which the United 
Kingdom was reported to be considering concerning its position on the Schuman 
plan was whether the decisions of the international authority might interfere 
with national planning for full employment.?? This note from Mr. Bevin to Mr. 
Schuman crossed a note from Mr. Schuman to Mr. Bevin asking that any govern- 
ment proposing to take part in negotiations concerning the Schuman plan should 
subscribe beforehand to a public statement of agreement with the principles 
contained in the declaration of May 9.28 

The press reported that further exchanges of notes were to follow to clarify 
the positions of the two governments and to attempt to reconcile them. The 
French were said to feel that they were not, as the United Kingdom had claimed, 
attempting to force that government to commit itself to a course of action in 
insisting that it publicly adhere to the principles of the May 9 pronouncement 
but were merely assuring that the discussions would concern themselves with 
implementing the Schuman plan and not with discussing its merits or necessity.?® 
The United Kingdom was reported to be defending its attitude of caution by 
pointing out that it would be politically unfortunate to have agreed to the scheme 
in advance and then be unable to draft an acceptable working agreement or to 
draft only a very weak agreement.*° 

On June 1, the French cabinet held a special meeting and decided not to alter 
its position that before joining discussions on the proposal, the United Kingdom 
join in a public declaration that the purpose of the discussions would be to create 
an international authority.*t On June 3, a joint declaration by the governments 
of France, Germany, Belgium, Italy, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands an- 
nounced the intention of these governments to negotiate a treaty based on the 
French proposals of May 9, which would then be submitted to the various parlia- 
ments for ratification.** 

On June 13, the National Executive Committee of the British Labor Party is- 
sued a policy statement on “European Unity” rejecting the idea of surrendering 
constitutional powers to any supra-national authority, holding that at the present 
time unity should be sought by agreement between responsible governments. 
The statement went on to declare that any supra-national European authority 
would have an anti-socialist majority and would thus arouse the hostility of the 
workers of Europe. European unity, the statement continued, was not an over- 
riding aim in itself; the United Kingdom had always to consider its ties with the 
Commonwealth and its position as banker of the sterling area. The idea of creat- 
ing a “third force” equal in stature to the United States or the Soviet Union was 
also rejected. The statement rejected the idea of achieving economic union based 
on the reduction of trade barriers, declaring that this would cause serious dis- 
location, unemployment and loss of production. Declaring that the socialists 
favored the idea of a European economic unit based on international planning 
for full-employment, social justice, and stability; it also said that international 
planning could only operate on the basis of national planning.** In a statement 


27 The Times, London, May 26, 1950. 31 New York Times, June 2, 1950. 
28 Ibid., May 27, 1950. 32 Ibid., June 4, 1950. 
29 Ibid., May 30, 1950. 33 Chronology of International Events and 


80 Ibid., May 31, 1950. Documents, VI, p. 378. 
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to the House of Commons Mr. Attlee reaffirmed that the basic difference be- 
tween the United Kingdom and French attitudes to the Schuman plan was one 
of approach. Replying to a question from Mr. Churchill, he said that the Labor 
party document on “European unity” was a general statement of party policy 
and not a statement of government policy.*+ 

On June 20, a conference of the six parties to the declaration of June 3, began 
in Paris.*® The conference held a series of private meetings attempting to draw up 
a draft agreement. On June 21, Jean Monnet announced that the French had 
modified their proposal so that the decisions of the high authority would be sub- 
ject to parliamentary as well as judicial review. The move, viewed as an attempt 
to meet United Kingdom objections, would introduce the national parliamentary 
power on the same international plane as the high authority itself. A “interparlia- 
mentary assembly” chosen by the parliaments of the countries participating, 
would review the work of the authority annually in public debate.*¢ 

According to press reports, the delegations of Belgium, the Netherlands, Lux- 
embourg and western Germany had not previously realized the “revolutionary 
character” of the French proposals and might have to seek further instructions 
from their governments on the new aspects of the plan. Reported among the 
questions addressed to Mr. Monnet were the following: 1) the level of wages 
that it was proposed to attain within the countries belonging to the pool; 2) co- 
ordination of investments in the two industries among the countries concerned; 
3) the character of regional grouping within the industries; 4) a common import 
and export and tariff policy and the relation of this area of preferred tariffs to the 
larger area comprised by OEEC.*7 

On June 27, a summary of the French working draft was published in Paris. 
A high authority was provided, whose members were to be chosen by the gov- 
ernments acting in common. There was to be a common assembly, elected by 
the parliaments of the participating countries to which the high authority would 
be responsible. The powers of the authority, checked by a system of appeals, were 
to be based on 1) commitments undertaken by the governments in the treaty, 
2) independent financial resources, and 3) the general knowledge that it was 
working for the public interest. The authority would organize a system for ex- 
change of information and for permanent cooperation with governments, enter- 
prises, and interested organizations, and would make use of consultative 
committees representing employers, workers, and consumers respectively, and 
of regional associations, without regard to frontiers. As to price, its powers would 
be focused on protection of the consumer without discrimination, on elimination 
of unfair trade practices, and on expanding production and markets. Export 
prices, while generally the same as domestic prices, could be altered as a safe- 
guard against “dumping” by non-member countries. The authority would also 
have the duty of seeing that competition or the adaptation of enterprises did not 
operate to the detriment of wage levels, which must be kept as high as compatible 
with economic equilibrium. In addition, the authority would draw up a program 
of production and modernization for the guidance of enterprises which would, 


34 Ibid., p. 381. 36 Ibid., June 22, 1950. 
85 New York Times, June 21, 1950. 37 Ibid., June 23, 1950. 
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however, keep the responsibility for their investments and financing. Investment 
loans or grants financed by floating loans might be made to enterprises for neces- 
sary conversion or development. A compensation fund would be established to 
insure that adjustment in production would be gradual during the transition 
period. Ownership of the industries would not be affected by the plan. Liaison 
would be established between the high authority and the Council of Europe. 
The treaty would be concluded for an indefinite period and any country would 
be free to join on the conditions defined; however withdrawal of members would 
not be possible “unless all other members States agree to the withdrawal and on 
its conditions.”** 

Press reports indicated that the Netherlands government strongly opposed the 
extensive powers proposed by the French for the international authority. The 
position of the Netherlands government was described as close to that of the 
United Kingdom. The Netherlands’ desired to amend the Schuman plan by em- 
powering a council of ministers chosen by the governments to overrule the high 
authority.** Although the Belgian government had said little in discussion, its 
position was understood to be similar to that of the Netherlands. The west Ger- 
mans, and Italians were reported enthusiastic for the plans elaborated in the 
French working paper. 

Five committees were appointed on July 4 to examine separate aspects of the 
Schuman proposals: 1) the power of the high authority and the controls to check 
it; 2) commercial policy, the impact of the proposed free trade pact for coal 
and steel on commercial treaties, 3) the definition of “coal and steel”, 4) pro- 
duction and prices, and 5) wage levels and conditions of labor.*® 


ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


Council of the Organization 


Meeting on April 8, 1950 as the Organ of Consultation in conformity with 
the Inter-American treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, the Council passed nine reso- 
lutions based on the recommendations of the Investigating Committee ap- 
pointed January 6, 1950." Declaring that the facts verified by the Investigating 
Committee were in violation of several inter-American treaties, such as the 
Rights and Duties of States, 1933, the Additional Protocol Relative to Non-Inter- 
vention, 1936, and to the principles of Article 15 of the Charter of OAS, the 
Council resolved to 1) request the government of the Dominican Republic to 
take “immediate and effective measures to prevent government officials from 
tolerating, instigating, encouraging, aiding, or fomenting subversive or seditious 
movements against other Governments;” 2) request the Dominican Republic to 
comply with the Joint Declaration of June 9, 1949; 3) point out to both govern- 
ments the advisability of strengthening their relations by a bilateral treaty, in- 
corporating the aims of the Havana Convention of 1928 on the Duties and Rights 
of States in the Event of Civil Strife and containing a special provision to prevent 


38 Chronology wd yee mee Events and 40 Ibid. 
Documents, VI, 1 For background information on the dispute 
39 New York [= July 5, 1950. see International Organization, IV, p. 153, 336. 
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“the inhabitants, national or foreign, of each country from taking part in activi- 
ties of any kind capable of disturbing the internal order of the neighboring 
country;” 4) point out to both governments the advisibility of reaching a bilateral 
agreement to deal with problems connected with the employment of Haitian 
workers in the Dominican Republic; 5) request both governments to take what- 
ever action lay within their power to prevent the continuation of systematic or 
hostile propaganda, by any medium whatsoever, against each other or against 
any other American countries and their respective governments; and 6) express 
the hope of the Council that good relations be reestablished between the two 
countries. 

The second resolution passed at this meeting of the Council took note of the 
fact that within Cuba in 1947 and within Guatemala in 1949 there had existed 
armed groups tolerated and aided by those governments, of various nationalities 
not part of the regular armed forces of those countries and avowing the purpose 
of overthrowing the government of the Dominican Republic by force. Facts were 
established by the Investigating Committee which were contrary to the Con- 
vention on Rights and Duties of States, 1933, the Additional Protocol Relative 
to Non-Intervention, 1936, and the Convention on the Duties and Rights of 
States in the Event of Civil Strife, 1928, as well as the Charter of the Organiza- 
tion of American States. The Council therefore resolved to 1) request the govern- 
ments of Cuba and Guatemala to adopt adequate measures to prevent the ex- 
istence in their territory of “groups of nationals or foreigners organized on a mili- 
tary basis with the deliberate purpose of conspiring against the security of other 
countries”, and to request the governments of Cuba, Guatemala, Haiti, and the 
Dominican Republic to take adequate measures “to control war materials that 
may now be or may have been in the possession of the revolutionary groups” 
and to prevent the illegal traffic in arms and war materials; 3) request the gov- 
ermments of Cuba, Guatemala, Haiti, and the Dominican Republic to take 
whatever measures allowed under their respective constitutions to prevent any 
systematic and hostile propaganda against another American country or its gov- 
ernment; 4) recommend that the governments of Cuba and the Dominican Re- 
public arrive at as speedy as possible a settlement of their controversy, and that, 
if no solution was reached after six months, the controversy should be submitted 
to one of the pacific means of settlement specified by the Pact of Bogotd; 5) sup- 
port the conclusions of the Inter-American Peace Committee approved on Sep- 
tember 14, 1949; and 6) express the hope that good relations would be speedily 
restored. 

In its third resolution, the Council appointed a committee of five of its members 
to report within three months on the manner in which the first two resolu- 
tions had been carried out. The same five nations which had formed the Investi- 
gating Committee were appointed to this special Committee of the Caribbean— 
Uruguay, the United States, Bolivia, Colombia, and Ecuador. 

The Council, considering the fact that the principles of both representative 
democracy and non-intervention were established in many inter-American instru- 
ments, further resolved to 1) reaffirm the principles of representative democracy, 
in accordance with Article 5 (d) of the Charter of OAS, and of suffrage and par- 
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ticipation in the government, set forth in article 20 of the American Declaration 
of the Rights and Duties of Man; 2) declare that these principles did not “in any 
way and under any concept, authorize any government or group of governments 
to violate inter-American commitments relative to the principle of non-interven- 
tion.” 

As the Investigating Committee’s report indicated that there were long-range 
problems underlying the situation in the Caribbean area, the Council recom- 
mended that OAS, through its competent organs, undertake studies on the follow- 
ing subjects: a) the possibilities of stimulating and developing, with respect for 
the sovereignty of states, the effective exercise of representative democracy; b) 
the strengthening and perfecting of the Havana Convention of 1928 on the 
Rights of States in the Event of Civil Strife, in order to prevent the preparation 
of activities within one jurisdiction of civil unrest in another; c) the regimen of 
political exiles, and refugees. The point relative to the Havana Convention was 
sent to the Department of International Law and Organization of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union which was to prepare a draft Additional Protocol for submission to the 
American states. Points (a) and (c) were sent to the Inter-American Council of 
Jurists, or if that body were in recess, to the Inter-American Juridical Committee; 
these bodies were to report to the Council their conclusions and recommenda- 
tions so that the topics could be placed on the agenda of the Tenth Inter-American 
Conference. 

In reply to a request of the Cuban government of January 11, 1950, as to 
“whether, in accordance with the Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance and the inter- 
American juridical system, it is permissible for the Chief Executive of the Do- 


minican Republic to be invested at his own instance, with powers to declare war | 


upon any country that in his opinion is deliberately tolerating or supporting the 


concentration of forces organized, equipped, and trained on a military basis within | 


its territory, for the purpose of invading the country of the said “Executive’”, 
the Council authorized its Chairman to send the following note to the Cuban gov- 
ernment: “. . . the Committee [Investigating Committee] is convinced that the 


treaties and agreements in force among the American States, in assuring the in- | 


tegrity of these States and their defense in case of aggression, have established 
the measures and organs required to meet the needs of collective self-defense; 
and it is evident that the American States have formally condemned war and 
have undertaken to submit every controversy which may arise between them to 
methods of peaceful settlement. The Committee holds, therefore that the atti- 
tude of any American Government resorting to the threat or the use of force, 


even on grounds of self-defense, in any manner inconsistent with the provisions | 


of the Charter of the United Nations, the Rio de Janeiro Treaty, and the Charter 
of the Organization of American States, and without having made every rea- 
sonable attempt at peaceful settlement, constitutes a violation of essential norms 
of inter-American relationships.” 

In its last three resolutions, the Council urged the governments of the states 
mentioned in the approved resolutions to attempt to find a manner for normalizing 
their mutual relations, expressed the hope that those American states not yet 
having ratified the Charter of the Organization of American States and the Ameri- 
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can Treaty on Pacific Settlement would consider doing so promptly, and com- 
mending the members of the Investigating Committee. The convocation of the 
Meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs which was contained in the resolution 
of January 6, 1950, in compliance with the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance, was cancelled.? 

According to press reports, Cuba opposed the recommendations of the Investi- 
gating Committee and objected to the formation by the Council of a committee 
to supervise adherence to Council recommendations, charging that this would 
be intervention in the internal affairs of the countries concerned.* 

The report of the Committee established in resolution III of the Council’s 
April 8 meeting was transmitted by the Secretary-General of OAS to the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations on July 10 and made public on July 20. The 
Committee had held five private meetings and three with the interested parties 
and reported that the governments of Cuba, Guatemala, Haiti, and the Domini- 
can Republic had expressed their determination to do everything within their 
power to achieve the objectives of the Council’s resolutions. The report further 
stated that the committee had received no information of any departure from the 
Council’s resolutions or any events likely to prejudice the good results already 
obtained in compliance with the Council’s action. As regarded the first resolu- 
tion, the committee called attention to the change in government in Haiti that 
had occurred and that the Governing Council of the Republic of Haiti had made 
known its intention of taking whatever action was necessary to fulfill the Council’s 
requests. The Governments of the Dominican Republic called attention to a law 
of February 1950, which enabled it to take effective action against such system- 
atic and hostile propaganda as the resolution indicated. Implementation of 
paragraphs 3, 4, and 5 of the first resolution could not be begun until relations be- 
tween Haiti and the Dominican Republic had been consolidated sufficiently to 
permit negotiations to begin. The Dominican Republic reported that conversa- 
tions between the representatives of that country and Cuba were underway in 
Havana pursuant to paragraph 4 of the second resolution.* 

At the request of the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, the Council 
submitted to the Inter-American Juridical Committee the question of the legal 
effect of reservations to international multilateral pacts, at the time of signature, 
ratification, or adherence.® 

On June 28, the Council referring to the resolutions of the United Nations 
Security Council of June 25 and 27 on Korea, declared its firm adherence to the 
decisions of competent organs of the United Nations and reaffirmed the pledges 
of continental solidarity which united the American States.*® 

The Council moved on July 5, to establish a Committee of the Council com- 
posed of three members to solicit the collaboration of the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council in devising specific measures to be taken by the Ameri- 
can States in cases of disaster. The representatives of Brazil, Mexico, and the 
United States were appointed to form the Council’s committee.? The Council 
also approved a resolution changing the date of the fourth Inter-American Con- 


2 Document C-sa-52-E. 5 Document C-sa-57-E. 
3 New York Times, April, 1950. 6 Document C-sa-59-E. 
4Document S/1607. 7 Document C-sa-61-E. 
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ference on Agriculture to coincide with that of the FAO Latin American Regional 
Conference. The two meetings were to be conducted separately, with some 
joint meetings, and were to consider the possibility of a single secretariat. The 
Council also recommended that the fifth Pan American Highway Conference 
be designated a Specialized Conference of OAS.*® 


Inter-American Economic and Social Council 


A special session of the Inter-American Economic and Social Council was con- 
vened in Washington on March 20, 1950. Ramon A. Cereijo (Argentina) was 
elected president of the special meeting® which unanimously approved the recom- 
mendations of four committees named to study phases of economic problems con- 
fronting the twenty-one American Republics. The committee of technical assist. 


ance proposed a program jointly financed by the American states and handled in | 


ation with other agencies, such as the United Nations. The project called 
for about $2,600,000 to be spent for scholarships, training projects, and other 
educational activities, while the Inter-American Institute of Agriculture was to 
be expanded. The committee studying the effects of recent currency devaluations 
reported that the problem was not serious. The committee studying amendments 
to the Bogota economic pact suggested that multilateral agreement be deferred 
at this time as it had proved impossible to find compromises between various 
amendments. It was urged, however, that bilateral pacts or treaties be concluded 
to improve the economic situation. Postponement of the proposed Economic 


Council meeting in Buenos Aires for at least another year, was suggested by the | 
committee charged with making arrangements for the conference which had 


already been postponed twice.*° 


SOUTH PACIFIC COMMISSION 


First South Pacific Conference 

Sir Brian Freeston, Governor of Fiji, was chairman of the first South Pacific 
Conference which met at Nasinu, Fiji, April 25 to May 5, 1950. The proposed 
agenda items had been assigned to the member governments for the preparation 
of introductory papers to serve as discussion guides; Australia reported on mos 
quito control and the improvement and diversification of food and export crops; | 
the United States on village health; New Zealand on the village school; Nether- 
lands on vocational training; the United Kingdom on cooperative societies; and 
France on fisheries methods. The conference adopted recommendations in each | 
of these fields as well as exchanging ideas and information on administrative mat 
ters. Delegates attended the Conference from Papua, New Guinea, Nauru, New 
Caledonia and dependencies, French Oceania, the Netherlands, New Guinea, 
Western Samoa, Cook Islands including Niue, Fiji, British Solomon Islands, Gil 
bert Islands, Ellice Islands, American Samoa, New Hebrides, and Tonga.* 


8 Document C-sa-50-E. 1 Report of the Secretary General of the South 
9 New York Times, April 1, 1950. Pacific Commission on the First South Pacifi 
10 Ibid., April 11, 1950. Conference. 
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Fifth Session of the Commission 


The fifth session of the South Pacific Commission was held at Suva, Fiji, May 
11 to 19. The Commission took note of the recommendations of the Conference 
and requested the appropriate authorities to consider putting them into effect. 
One of the main discussions of this session concerned technical assistance to 
under-developed areas and the role which the Commission could play in develop- 


: ment in the economic, social, and health fields. The Commission considered a 
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draft program prepared by the full-time members of the Research Council for a 
limited technical assistance program, making comments to guide the Research 
Council in further consideration of the program. Among the projects given top 
priority by the Commission were vocational training, mass literacy, pilot projects 
for community development, copra production and standardization, coconut im- 
provement, coral atoll ecology, assistance and investigation of commercial pos- 
sibilities. The French delegation expressed reservations regarding discussion of 
the draft program, pointing out that the Commission was purely an advisory 
body and could initiate no program. 

The Secretary General (W. D. Forsyth) was asked to prepare a report on co- 
operation between the Commission and the specialized agencies of the United 
Nations, a meeting of the Working Committee was scheduled for August, 1950, 
in Sidney, Australia, to consider financial questions and matters of internal 
economy such as staff appointments and headquarters arrangements. The first 
annual report of the Committee was approved and arrangements made for its 
printing, and the Commission agreed to hold its sixth session on October 20, 
1950, at its headquarters in Noumea.? 

The Secretary-General announced that the Research Council would meet in 
Sidney, Australia, on or about August 7, 1950.8 


2 Document SPC5/Sec.34/Rev.1. 3 Document SPC/PR.50/4. 
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ALLIED COMMISSION FOR AUSTRIA aos 
The United States High Commissioner (Keyes) reported that the question of ; ™4" 
Austrian communications continued to absorb the time of the Allied Commission vidua 
for Austria during the first quarter of 1950. One of the questions referred to the Unite 
Allied Council by the Executive Committee concerned the redistribution of radio shoul 
frequencies for Austrian broadcasting stations.t The United States, the United | *8'°° 
Kingdom and French High Commissioners recognized the necessity for additional the in 
wave lengths in Austria and, with one exception, gave full support to the pro ou 
posal of the director general of the Austrian Post and Telegraph Administration | _ 
made in January 1950 allocating new wave lengths. The Soviet High Commis. | P*P° 
sioner demanded that Austrian radio stations be limited to the four frequencies | eli 
allotted by the European broadcasting convention held in Copenhagen in 1948, by lav 
which had been rejected as inadequate in number and of improper wave length * fac 
for mountainous terrain by Austria. After considerable discussion, during which object 
no agreement was reached, the question was dropped.” / Organ 
At several meetings of the Executive Committee during the first three months | | trade | 
of 1950, installation of a Soviet-controlled transmitter near Vienna was discussed. | NOT 
The Soviet Element rejected a United States proposal that in view of the Soviet Att 
denial of issuance of an order to install and operate a radio station to the Austrian May d 
government, broadcasting be suspended until a decision could be made by the issued 
Quadripartite Signals Committee. Austris 
Other communications questions examined without agreement by the Allied | oes 
Council during the first quarter of 1950 were a United States—United Kingdon- ay 
French proposal to relinquish Allied control over the Schillerplatz Telephone and | 
Telegraph Exchange in Vienna, an Austrian request for establishment of a two-| — 
way radio program circuit between Munich and Salzburg, a Swiss request for re-, 
establishment of border telephone connections between the Austrian provinces ¢ | 
Tyrol and Vorarlberg on the one hand and Switzerland and Liechtenstein on the | Reor 
other, reestablishment of certain telephone and telegraph communications be , oh 
tween Austria and Germany, a United States resolution that further approval by, “°C” 
the Allied Council was unnecessary to open telephone communications between coal _ 
Austria and Switzerland, and a United States—United Kingdom proposal that the military 
Council decision of July 15, 1949 relinquishing Allied controls over radio, tele tamed 
phone and telegraph communications with foreign countries (except Germany, steel in 
Japan and Spain) covered such facilities as were contained in a request of the a0 


Yugoslav press agency, Tanjug, for establishment of a teletypewriter connectiot | amble } 


between Belgrade and Vienna.* When § 
Disagreement ended a discussion at the March 31 meeting of the Council of. - 


voted ir 
1 Report of the United States High Commis- 2 Ibid. | ome 
sioner for the First Quarter of 1950, March 31, 3 Ibid. 5 New | 


1950. 
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Soviet proposal to postpone discussion of extensive Soviet charges of a Nazi re- 

vival in Austria. Disagreement also ended a discussion on March 31 of a Soviet 

demand that the Austrian government report on progress being made in estab- 
lishment of concentration camps for imprisonment of implicated Nazis. Diver- 

gence of views on extradition procedure developed in the spring of 1947 re- 

appeared in January and February as the Commissioners examined extradition 
ction ' requests for eleven individuals. On extradition demands concerning six indi- 
ae ' yiduals not on the United Nations war crimes list the United States and the 
d to the United Kingdom adopted their established position that Austrian authorities 
of wil should act in respect to their own legislation; the French High Commissioner 
“United | agreed, with the exception of one case; while the Soviet member demanded 
dition | he immediate surrender of all. 

Other matters considered without agreement by the Commission during the 
period covered by the United States High Commissioner’s report were a Soviet 
Commis. | Proposal that the Austrian government be required to report immediately on steps 
quencies to eliminate unemployment, a Soviet demand that exchange rates be regulated 
in 1948. | by law, a note from the Yugoslav legation protesting failure of the Soviet Element 
ott ngth to facilitate restitution of looted Yugoslav property located in the Soviet zone, 
12. which objections by the Soviet representative to reference to liberalization lists of the 

) Organization for European Economic Cooperation in the recently concluded 

» mau trade agreement between Austria and Sweden, and a recently initiated Austro- 
iscussed,| Norwegian trade agreement.* 

ne Soviet) _ At the conclusion of the meeting of the North Atlantic Council in London in 

Austria | May the foreign ministers of the United States, France and the United Kingdom 

le by the issued a communiqué, in which they reaffirmed that their policy with respect to 

Austria required the earliest possible completion of an Austrian treaty leading to 

he Allied} "estoration of a free, independent country.® The communiqué also stated that in 

medal) accordance with Article 9 of the Austrian control agreement of June 28, 1946, 

w and | the three governments had decided “to proceed at an early date to the appoint- 


ment of civilian high commissioners.” 


the pro- 
istration | 








of a two-| 

est ~a ALLIED HIGH COMMISSION FOR GERMANY 

vVinces 

a on the) Reorganization of the Coal and Steel Industries of the Ruhr: On March 29 the 


stions be | Allied High Commissioners met with west German trade union leaders to discuss 
proval by ' the contemplated revision of the anti-trust provisions for Ruhr iron and steel and 
* hotel! coal industries of United States—United Kingdom Law 75, passed by the bipartite 
1 that the military government organization in November 1947.1 After two days of con- 
sdio, tele tinued negotiations on the proposed law, which would reorganize the iron and 
Germany, steel industries of the Ruhr, the Allied High Commission on April 14 issued a 
est of the) CmMuniqué stating that the draft of the law had been adopted with certain 
onal amendments. The communiqué further stated that the decision to adopt the pre- 
| _ amble had not been unanimous and that an appeal had been made against it.? 
anciidt When Sir Brian Robertson (United Kingdom) and John J. McCloy (United States) 


voted in favor of the preamble, André Frangois-Poncet (France) appealed to the 
4 Ibid. 1 New York Times, March 30, 1950. 
5 New York Times, May 20, 1950. 2 Ibid., April 15, 1950. 
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French government against a clause granting the federal government the right 
to decide the eventual ownership of the iron and steel and coal industries, Fol- 


lowing rejection of the French appeal the Commission made public the reorgani- | 


zation law on May 17. 

Economic Matters: A three-member committee of the Commission formally 
agreed in April that the program for dividing large estates and former Reich 
properties to make farms available to new settlers was not within the reserve 
powers of the Occupation Statute. This committee also agreed to advise the 
economic committee that any Allied High Commission action taken in this field 
should be in the nature of advice and encouragement to the Germans rather than 
direction. 


A law decreasing personal and corporation tax rates voted by the Bundestag | 


was provisionally rejected by the High Commission on April 20. A few days later 
the Commission made public a letter to Chancellor Adenauer which contained 
the requirement that a tax reduction would be allowed only if substitute revenues 
were found, tax savings were directed into essential investment and tax evasion 
reduced. The Commissioners found that the law as drafted by the Germans would 
increase budgetary deficits by decreasing further income tax revenues and thus 
force additional borrowing, in contravention of Allied High Commission Law 
No. 15. Considering the state of German finances, the Commission found the 
law not in keeping with the ECA agreement between the West German Federal 
Republic and the United States.* Following satisfaction of these requirements 
and assurance by Chancellor Adenauer and Finance Minister Schaeffer, that the 
West German budget for 1950-51 would be balanced, the Commission’s pro- 
visional rejection was lifted on April 28. 

Modifying a moratorium imposed since the end of World War II, the High 
Commission agreed on May 31 on the preliminary steps for opening westem 
Germany to investment by foreign entrepreneurs. The first step was to consist 
of regulations relaxing the freezing of foreign currency holdings. Upon release 
of the blocked funds, many restrictions would be maintained as to the purposes 
to which they could be put. The decision, reached after considerable argument 
from the United Kingdom and French High Commissioners, was in accordance 
with United States demands; it would not permit these holdings to be transferred 
or used to purchase goods for export sale.* A definitive dollar-earning program 
designed to attract dollar-bearing tourists was opened in June by the west Ger 
man government upon the Commission’s recommendation. 

In April the West German Federal government officially received responsi- 
bility for controlling restricted exports — exports with an industrial war potential 
— to eastern European countries. Previously, this control had been retained by 


the High Commission through its joint export-import agency, which was then 


liquidated. 

Political and Security Matters: Following approval of the Bundestag by # 
vote of 220 to 152* the Western German Government became an associate 
member of the Council of Europe on July 13. The west German government 


8 Ibid., April 24, 1950. 5 Ibid., April 15, 1950. 
4 Ibid., June 1, 1950. 6 The Times, London, June 16, 1950. 
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was Officially notified by the Commission in April that the federal civil service 
law enacted by the Bundestag to replace the present military government law 
was unsatisfactory.’ The Commission’s letter to this effect emphasized the fail- 
ure of the German law to provide for separation of public services from politi- 
cal and economic influence. At the request of the Chancellor, Allied and Ger- 
man officials met to seek agreement on modification of the objectionable clauses, 
The western High Commissioners, in accordance with the policy announced in 
London by the foreign ministers of the United States, France and the United 
Kingdom of interfering as little as possible with west Germany’s internal affairs, 
lifted their objection on May 16. 

A law designed to prevent German military rearmament and insure that 
German industry remained demilitarized, in conformance with existing agree- 
ments among the Allied governments and between the Allied High Commis- 
sion and the West German Federal Republic, was promulgated by the Com- 
mission on May 8.* The Military Security Board assumed full responsibility 
for enforcement of the law. The communiqué announcing promulgation stated 
that the law coordinated in one document all previous legislation of the Allied 
Control Council and of the United States, United Kingdom and French military 

mments as well as the intergovernmental agreement of April 1949 at 
Washington, D.C. on limited and prohibited industries. 

Identical letters were written on May 26 by the three western High Com- 
missioners to the chairman of the Soviet Control Commission, General Vassily 
I, Chuikov proposing that the Soviet Union join their governments in framing 
an election law as the first step toward the political and economic unity of 
Germany. Earlier that month the Soviet commandant had announced to the 
western commandants in Berlin conditions for Soviet agreement on holding free 
election. Among the stipulations of the Soviet were four-power control of elec- 
tions on the basis of the election commission on the basis of equal representa- 
tion of the Soviet sector on the one hand and the western sectors on the other, 
and an election regulation which granted voting rights to former members of 
the Nazi party.® 

Berlin: On April 20 the High Commission assured the west Berlin government 
that it would aid the city’s economic and cultural life. The following day the 
three western commandants in Berlin approved the request of the West Berlin 
City Assembly to hold city-wide, free, municipal elections. 

Action on Berlin and West Germany by the Foreign Ministers of the United 
Kingdom, France and the United States: The foreign ministers of the United 
Kingdom, France and the United States issued a statement at their meeting 
in London in May that they would continue to uphold their rights in Berlin, 
were resolved “to protect the democratic rights of the inhabitants” of the 
city, would “cooperate with German authorities to improve to the upmost the 
economic position of the three Western sectors”, and would continue to seek 
reunification of the city in free elections.*° 

The foreign ministers directed the Allied High Commission to study and 


t Ibid., April 18, 1950. 
tIbid., May 9, 1950. 


9 Ibid. 
10 Ibid., May 18, 1950. 
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discuss the question of the creation of a west German police force and report 
its recommendations to their respective governments. Before their talks in 
London the three ministers had received letters from Chancellor Adenauer 
proposing establishment of a force of 25,000 men, equipped with light arms, 
Another agreement reached at this meeting concerned a protest to the Soviet 


government calling attention to Soviet pledges for a demilitarized Germany » 
and requesting that government to dissolve the east German police force of 


50,000 men immediately.* 

In accordance with a statement of the foreign ministers reaffirming their de- 
clared aim that Germany should reenter the community of free peoples of Eu- 
rope by progressive liberation from controls, depending on the efforts of the 


west German people and government, the west German government was granted _ 


authority to negotiate and conclude international treaties without prior approval 
of the Allied High Commission.'* As in the case of West German parliamentary 
legislation international treaties signed by the Bonn government would be valid 
unless specifically vetoed by the Commission within 21 days. 


COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MINISTERS 


On April 26 the Council of Foreign Ministers’ deputies resumed negotiations 
on the Austrian treaty in London; no progress was made, however, and the meet- 
ing was adjourned to allow further time for direct negotiations between the 
Soviet Union and Austria on Austrian payment for Soviet goods and services 
received since the end of World War II.* 

At the request of the Soviet deputy (Zarubin) the deputies again met on 
May 4 in London.? Mr. Zarubin refused to report on the progress of the nego- 
tiations in Vienna on Austrian payment for relief supplies (Article 48B of the | 


Austrian treaty) and repeated his charges made at the April meeting that the 


western powers were conniving with the Austrian government in violating 
denazification and demilitarization provisions of Article 9 of the treaty. 

At a meeting of the deputies on May 22 in London Mr. Zarubin announced | 
that the Soviet government would not sign any treaty with Austria until the 
western powers had replied to the Soviet note of April 20 on Trieste, which 
charged that the United Kingdom, France, and the United States, by associa- } 
tion, had violated terms of the Italian treaty in failing to agree to the appoint- 
ment of a “democratic” governor for the free territory of Trieste and by using 
the harbor of Trieste as an Allied naval base. The western delegates protested 
that this question had nothing to do with the Austrian treaty, and after fruit- 
less discussion concerning the date of the next meeting, the deputies decided 
to defer three proposals on this subject to their governments.* 

The deputies met on May 26 to fix the date for their next meeting (the 256th). ” 
The United Kingdom and French deputies agreed to a United States proposal 
to adjourn until July 10, and the Soviet deputy again stated that the Soviet | 
Union could attend no further meetings until a reply had been received to the | 


11 Ibid., May 24, 1950. 2 New York Times, May 5, 1950. | 
12 Ibid., June 9, 1950. 3 Chronology of International Events and Docw 
1 Chronology of International Events and Docu- ments, VI, p. 323. 
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Soviet note on Trieste. Rejecting these arguments, the western deputies agreed 
to meet on July 10 and expressed the hope that Mr. Zarubin would attend. 

Soviet views and arguments were repeated at the July 10th meeting; the 
only agreement reached was that the next meeting should be held in London 
on September 10.‘ 


INTER-ALLIED REPARATION AGENCY 


Report of the Secretary-General for 1949: During the four years the Inter- 
Allied Reparation Agency had been in existence, the rate at which German 
industrial and other reparation had been made available to it by the occupying 
powers in Germany and by neutral countries had been extremely slow and the 
total pool of expected reparations had been subjected to continual reductions. By 
the end of 1949, however, the agency finally knew roughly the amount and 
value of the final pool of reparations and could foresee the end of its task. Of 
the two chief forms of reparations, industrial capital and German external as- 
sets, the allocation of the first was expected to be completed by the spring of 
1950 and the final accounting of the external assets was scheduled to take place 
in January 1951. It was expected that by the time accounts were closed member 
governments would have received $517,000,000 in reparations from Germany. 

As a result of anti-dismantling feeling in both Germany and the United States 
the Allied Control Authorities had met, by November 1949, about ninety per- 
cent of the German demands in the matter. “In comparing the final results 
with the objectives of the reparation programme as stated at Potsdam, it is 
obvious that little correspondence is to be found between the two, and the rea- 
son is not far to seek. Before the provisions of Potsdam could be put into 
effect, political developments of major importance caused a revision of the 
German policy upon which these provisions had been based. The new policy 
was slow in developing, and reparations deliveries waited upon its develop- 
ment. This fact alone did much to reduce the economic benefits of the original 
plan to Member Governments of the Agency.” In terms of numbers of plants, 
only thirty-eight percent of the original pool remained. “In retrospect, the 
original reparation programme still seems economically reasonable, and eco- 
nomically useful, and its original time schedule sensibly defined. The more po- 
litical factors upset the time schedule, the less economically effective did the 
plan become. The equipment received has been of considerable value to al- 
lied countries. The value of the reparation programme would have been incom- 
parably greater had the equipment been made available within the time limit 
originally fixed.” 

By the end of 1949 most of the governments having inter-custodial conflicts 
had resolved their differences and at the same time had made progress in the 
disposal or liquidation of the assets within their jurisdiction. About two thirds 
in value of the assets within the territories of members had been liquidated. 

Concerning the security provisions of the Paris Agreement, the agency or- 
ganized an exchange of information between member governments and also 
between these governments and the occupying powers in Germany, in order 

4 New York Times, July 11, 1950. 
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to identify hidden German assets and to prevent their return to German owner- 
ship or control. In March 1949 a roundtable meeting between custodians of 
German property was held in Brussels and the same type of meeting was sched- 
uled to be held again in 1950. At the 1949 meeting the custodians compared 
notes on the practical problems they faced in their administration of German 
property and discussed methods of defeating any efforts to circumvent the 
security provisions of the agreement. 

Up to the end of 1949, the agency had received nothing from the proceeds 
of liquidation of German assets in Switzerland and as of September no progress 
had been made in resolving the deadlock concerning German assets in Sweden. 
In view of the time already lost, the assembly of the agency adopted a resolu- 
tion reluctantly accepting the allocation proposals of the Swedish government, 
but at the end of 1949 none of the 74 million kronor had been paid. By the 
beginning of 1950, liquidation of German assets in Spain was in full swing and 
it was expected that the remainder of the total amount would be made 
available during 1950. Although the agreement with Portugal had not been 
signed, the government of Portugal in April 1949 enacted a decree creating 
a commission to undertake the liquidation of German assets in its territory, 
No appreciable amounts were expected from other neutral countries, except 
Turkey where negotiations were to begin in 1950. 

Up to the end of 1949 the Soviet Union delivered $967,885 RM worth of 
commodities against the approximately 50 million RM representing sixty per- 
cent of the value of the industrial equipment which it had received from the 
western zones of Germany.' 

Final accounts of the agency, announced in the press during May 1950, 
showed that reparations totalling $517,000,000 (1938 value) had been received 
from Germany. The principal allocations were as follows: United States, $132,- 
832,000; Belgium, $16,958,000; Denmark, $19,943,000; France; $72,401,000; 
United Kingdom, $91,034,000; Greece, $12,548,000; Norway, $12,175,000; 
Netherlands, $44,360,000; Czechoslovakia, $12,013,000; Yugoslavia, $34,- 
251,000.2 


1 Report of the Secretary-General for the Year 2 New York Times, May 26, 1950. 
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V. OTHER FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENTS 


The twentieth annual report of the Bank for International Settlements, which 
reviewed the period from April 1, 1949, to March 30, 1950, noted that “despite 
much political anxiety, economic recovery has in general been achieved on a 
more substantial scale than seemed possible after the convulsions and destruc- 
tion brought about by the second world war.” World production levels stood 
35 percent above pre-war, with the peak increase of 70 percent occurring in 
the United States. Given this increased production, however, the Bank pointed 
out that the increase in the total national income had not kept pace with the 
increase in population. Industrial production had risen more than the output 
in agriculture and other fields. Yet reconstruction needs and increased military 
expenditures resulting from the uncertain political situation prevented the full 
benefit of the increased production to be realized. Patterns of trade had also 
been disarranged as, for example, between eastern and western Europe; and 
disturbing influences and other forms of disorganization created by the war 
still affected the monetary system. In addition to considering the significance 
of mounting production, the report dealt also with 1) the return to a balanced 
system as between national receipts and expenditures; 2) the approach to more 
normal price relationships; 3) foreign trade in 1949; 4) the effects of the 1949 
devaluation cycle; and 5) intra-European payments and compensation. 

In discussing current activities, the Bank reported a surplus of 6,027,272.95 
Swiss gold francs at the end of the financial year. In the execution of the 
Hague reparations agreements of 1930, the Bank requested the governments 
concerned to confirm the Bank’s interpretation of its obligations and to recognize 
that those governments could not demand from the Bank under the agreements 
greater amounts than the Bank itself could obtain from Germany in currencies 
approved by the Bank. Governments which together held 93 percent of such 
claims against the Bank confirmed this position. The over-all volume of opera- 
tions of the Bank increased three times between the beginning and end of the 
financial year reported on. 


CENTRAL COMMISSION FOR NAVIGATION OF THE RHINE 


Established by the Congress of Vienna in 1815, the Central Commission of 
the Rhine assumed its present character as a result of modifications provided in 
the Treaty of Versailles (1919). Its operations terminated vis-a-vis Germany in 
1936 and suspended completely in 1939; the commission was reorganized on a 
provisional basis in 1945 as a result of the Potsdam Conference and the proposal 
made there that nations take immediate steps to establish interim machinery for 
the internationalization of each of the principal waterways of Europe. Six mem- 


. vg tig International Settlements, Twentieth Annual Report, Ist April 1949-31st March 1950. 
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ber governments — Belgium, France, the Netherlands, Switzerland, United 
States and United Kingdom — agreed to the provisional organization, Germany's 
interests being represented by the delegations of the three western occupying 
powers. Four meetings of the commission were held during 1949 at which deci- 
sions involving technical aspects of improvement of navigation conditions and 
maintenance of full navigability were reached. The budget for 1949 was esti- 
mated at 16,320,000 French francs.* 


DANUBE COMMISSION 


On November 15, 1949 the United States, United Kingdom and France 
sent parallel notes to the governments of Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Rumania, the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia declaring that the United States, 
United Kingdom and France did not recognize the Convention of August 18, 
1948, establishing the Danube Commission, as having any valid international 
effect. Declaring that the convention violated concepts of international water- 
ways which had been recognized in Europe for 130 years, the note stated that 
it also failed to carry out the decision of the Council of Foreign Ministers of 
December 6, 1946. The convention deprived the United Kingdom and France 
of rights established by international agreement in 1921, and disregarded the 
“legitimate interest of non-riparian states.”? 

Press reports indicated that the Soviet Union refused Yugoslavia the right 
to participate in the direct management of the newly created commission. At 
the session of the commission at Galatz, Rumania, November 11, 1949, a Soviet 
proposal was adopted vesting complete management control in the Soviet 
Union’s representative (Morosov) who had been elected secretary of the com- 
mission at its second session. Mr. Morosov was given the power to appoint 
all officials of the secretariat, to organize and direct the work of the officials, 


and to negotiate with governments on behalf of the commission. No machinery | 


was established to permit members of the commission to inspect the work of 
the executive officers.* 


INTERNATIONAL COTTON ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


The International Cotton Advisory Committee held its ninth plenary meet- 
ing in Washington from May 22 to 31, 1950. Principal goals of the meeting 
were to further progress toward the committee’s three major objectives of 1) 
furnishing information on the current economic international position of cotton, 
2) serving as a forum for the exchange of views and ideas looking toward a solv- 
tion of the international cotton industry’s problems, and 3) formulating sug- 


| 


H 


! 


gestions for international economic study in dealing with world cotton prob- . 


lems. Representation at the meeting was the largest since the committee had 

been organized in 1939; delegates from the following governments partici- 

pated: Argentina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, China, Egypt, 
1 Department of State Publication 3655. Organization, III, p. 179. 


1 For information on the Danubian Confer- 2 Department of State Bulletin, XXI, p. 832. 
ence, opened July 30, 1948, see International 3 New York Times, November 16, 1950. 
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France, Greece, India, Italy, Mexico, the Netherlands, Pakistan, Peru, Turkey, 
the United Kingdom and the United States.* 

No action on negotiating an international cotton agreement was taken by 
the committee, which recommended that the standing committee continue to 
keep the world cotton situation under continuous review and to make appropriate 
recommendations to member governments compatible with their international 
obligations. The committee, although recognizing that balance-of-payments 
difficulties constituted a worldwide problem whose solution was outside its 
scope, agreed that for many years the world would be highly dependent 
on raw cotton exports from the United States. The standing committee, with 
the assistance of the secretariat, was requested to follow developments in the 
balance-of-payments situation as it affected cotton and report to the tenth 
plenary meeting. Member governments were invited to help raise clothing 
standards in their countries through a study of national clothing habits, by as- 
sisting manufacturers in carrying out necessary sales promotion programs, and 
by further research and development of cotton production and processing 
methods. 

Reaffirming a resolution adopted at its eighth plenary meeting, the commit- 
tee recommended that member governments establish a national coordinating 
agency or designate an existing office to supply the secretariat with needed 
statistical and other information. 

A review of the current world cotton situation found the 1949-50 season 
of special importance, since it was the first in the postwar era to see an in- 
crease in the world supply of cotton. With world production at approximately 
31 million bales, it was expected to exceed consumption by some two million 


bales. This amount would result in a world carry-over of about seventeen 


million bales on August 1, 1950; the greatest amount being in the United States. 
Unsettled conditions in the far east and the rebuilding of textile inventories in 
other areas were among the local and short-term factors offsetting each other 
in the current season. The review drew attention to the intensified competi- 
tion from rayon, which had a price advantage over cotton in all major consum- 
ing countries in 1949-50.? 


INTERNATIONAL PENAL AND PENITENTIARY COMMISSION 


First established at the International Penitentiary Congress of London in 
1872, the International Penal and Penitentiary Commission was organized as it 
now exists by constitutional regulations adopted in 1880, confirmed in 1886, and 
revised in 1926, 1929, 1946 and 1948. Eleven international congresses have 


_ been convened, the last in Berlin in 1935; and the commission held its most re- 


cent meeting in Bern in August of 1949. The commission took as its terms of ref- 


| erence responsibility for promoting exchanges of views among expert penologists 
_ of all countries in order to develop standards and advise as to the development of 


progressive methods of preventing crime and treating offenders. The expenses 


1 Department of State Bulletin, XXIII, p. 145. 2 Cotton, Monthly Review of the World Sit- 
uation, Ill, April-May 1950. 
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for 1949 were estimated at 121,400 Swiss francs ($28,365), payable by the mem. prod 
bers at a ratio of 170 Swiss francs ($39.64) per one million inhabitants. By a reso- | strur 
lution of October 16, 1948, the commission and other major international or- 

ganizations concerned with the prevention of crime and treatment of offenders 

agreed on the various aspects of the field in which each would work and on co- TI 
operation with the United Nations. ILO, WHO, and UNESCO were among the ' pecg 
specialized agencies which agreed to the resolution.' A later resolution on co- first ; 
operation with the United Nations, adopted by the commission in August 1949 ries | 
was reviewed by ECOSOC which, in turn, requested the United Nations Secre- repre 
tary-General to continue consultations with IPPC with a view toward its integra- pana 


tion in the United Nations system.? | USSI 
INTERNATIONAL TIN STUDY GROUP pe 


In June 1949, the International Tin Study Group appointed a working party ing tc 
to 1) prepare a statement on the position and prospects of the tin industry | to stu 
for the guidance of a proposed United Nations conference in determining fret ; 
whether, under Article 62 of the International Trade Organization’s charter, tific 1 
a commodity control agreement on tin might be desirable; and 2) to prepare The , 
the draft of such an agreement. The working party met at The Hague in | pense 
October and November 1949 for these purposes and submitted both the com- Two. 
pleted statement and the draft convention to the Study Group which subse- the 
quently met in its fifth meeting in Paris from March 20 to 29, 1950. At this pe ab 
meeting, attended by representatives of all fifteen members of the group, the 
draft agreement was considered, modified, and amended; the final draft text 
was completed on March 29. The agreement, as approved, set forth its objec- Th 
tives as follows: 1) to prevent or alleviate widespread difficulties arising from | jg49 
an inability of adjustment between tin production and consumption; 2) to pre- 
vent excessive fluctuations in the price of tin; 3) to ensure the availability of 
supplies of tin adequate at all times to satisfy world demand at reasonable prices; | repor 
4) to provide the framework for the consideration and development of meas- | the p, 
ures to effect economic adjustments designed to promote the expansion of tin gover 
consumption and the development of secondary industries based upon domes- that ¢ 
tic production of primary commodities; and 5) to maintain and develop natural } group 
tin resources. Any government accepting the agreement as either a producing  ygefy 
country or a consuming country might become a party to the agreement. The | worig 
International Tin Council would be created to administer and operate the con- The 
vention; each contracting government would be represented on the Council. — ayctr. 
It was provided that the total of 2,000 votes in the Council would be divided — wore | 
evenly between the producing and consuming countries and that decision of fo, pk 
the Council would be reached by a majority vote. The Council might delegate The 
to an Executive Committee elected by the Council any of its powers, with | ment ; 
certain exceptions, which it deemed appropriate. Provision was made for the queste 
control of tin exports on a percentage basis, and for the operation of a buffer | 
stock scheme for the protection of tin supplies. The agreement was to extend | stand: 
five years from its entry into force. Entry into force would occur after nations | 

1 Document E/CN.5/104. 2 Department of State Publication 3655. ' Agreem 
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producing and consuming an undetermined amount of tin had deposited in- 
struments of acceptance." 


INTERNATIONAL WHALING COMMISSION 


The International Whaling Commission, created by a convention signed on 
December 2, 1946, which entered into force on November 10, 1948, held its 
first meeting in London from May 30 to June 7, 1949. Of the seventeen signato- 
ries to the convention, thirteen had ratified or adhered and, accordingly, were 
represented: Australia, Canada, France, Iceland, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, 
Panama, Sweden, United Kingdom, United States, Union of South Africa and 
USSR. The commission, within the framework of the convention, determined its 
course of work as follows: 1) to amend from time to time as required the schedule 
of regulations controlling whaling; 2) to organize studies and investigations relat- 
ing to whales and whaling; 3) to collect and analyze statistical information; and 4) 
to study, appraise and disseminate information concerning whaling stocks. At the 
first meeting of the commission, two standing committees were created: a Scien- 
tific and Technical Committee and a Finance and Administrative Committee. 


_ The commission decided upon equal contributions by all members to the ex- 


penses of the organization which were not expected to exceed $4,840 per year. 
Two years after the coming into force of the convention (by November 10, 1950) 
the contracting parties were to consult and decide whether the commission should 
be absorbed by a specialized agency of the United Nations." 


INTERNATIONAL WOOL STUDY GROUP 


The International Wool Study Group met at London from November 7 to 9, 
1949. The meeting noted that world wool production had increased slightly since 
the war to a point where it was equal to prewar production. The group for the first 
time decided to release for publication its report on the world wool situation and 
reports on the wool situation in member countries, unless requested otherwise. On 
the basis of review it was decided that no immediate problems called for inter- 
governmental collaboration in world trade of wool; although it was recognized 
that the problem of surplus stocks which had led to the establishment of the 
group in 1946 had largely disappeared, it was felt that the group would prove a 
useful means for the improvement of wool statistics and a useful body to which 
world wool problems could be referred. 

The group decided to establish a management committee on which Argentina, 
Australia, France, Italy, South Africa, the United Kingdom and United States 
were to be represented. The committee was to assist the secretariat in arranging 


. for plenary meetings and to advise on problems arising between meetings. 


The group commended the Technical Committee for its work in the develop- 
ment of a minimum standard for collecting and reporting wool statistics and re- 


| quested the committee to study the extent to which the minimum standard was 


being met, as well as to make recommendations on further improvement of the 
standard. 


1 International Tin Study, Draft International April 1950. 
Agreement on Tin, March 1950, The Hague, 1 Department of State Publication 3655. 
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The fourth meeting of the group was to be held at London during the fourth | 
quarter of 1950. 


RUBBER STUDY GROUP 
The seventh meeting of the Rubber Study Group was held in Brussels from 


May 2 to 5, 1950 to review the world rubber situation and consider means of | 


expanding consumption and improvement of packing and marketing systems, 
The meeting was attended by delegations from Australia, Belgium, the United 
Kingdom colonies, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, Denmark, France, Hungary, Italy, 
Liberia, the Netherlands, Thailand, the United Kingdom, the United States, the 
United States of Indonesia, and by observers from the Food and Agriculture 
Organization and the International Rubber Development Committee.’ 

The group examined the world statistical position, estimating that the world 
production of natural rubber would be in the neighborhood of 1,605,000 long 
tons, while consumption of natural and synthetic rubber would be in the neigh- 
borhood of 1,465,000 and 460,000 long tons respectively. These figures, how- 
ever, made no allowance for government stockpiling. 

The international position of natural rubber latex was examined and atten- 


tion was drawn to the present position of the producers of natural rubber and © 


social and economic conditions in their countries, recent economic and techni- 
cal developments in the natural rubber, the position of the reclaimed rubber 
industry, and the costs and prices of all kinds of rubber. Importance was at- 
tached by the group to the speedy application of the results of research into 
new uses of rubber, tribute being paid to work of the International Rubber 
Development Committee in promoting and expanding production and sale 
of rubber and rubber products of all kinds. The group arranged for the neces- 
sary cooperation between exporting and importing countries to make available | 
again representative type samples of natural rubber. 

United Kingdom colonial and dependent territories, Ceylon, France, the 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom, the United States, and the United States of 
Indonesia were elected members of the management committee. 

The invitation of the government of Italy to hold its next meeting at Rome 
was accepted by the group; the management committee, in consultation with } 


the inviting government, was to decide the date of the meeting. 
| 


1 Department of State Bulletin, XXII, p. 32. 1 Department of State Bulletin, XXII, p. 874 
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I. DOCUMENTS ON THE UNITED NATIONS 


1. Memorandum by the Secretary-General (Lie) on Points for 
Consideration in the Development of a Twenty-Year Program for 
Achieving Peace Through the United Nations.' 


As Secretary-General, it is my firm belief that a new and great effort must be 
attempted to end the so-called “cold war” and to set the world once more on a 
road that will offer greater hope of lasting peace. 

The atmosphere of deepening international mistrust can be dissipated and 
the threat of the universal disaster of another war averted by employing to the 
full the resources for conciliation and constructive peace-building present in the 
United Nations Charter. The employment of these resources can secure eventual 

ce if we accept, believe and act upon the possibility of peaceful co-existence 
among all the Great Powers and the different economic and political systems they 
represent, and if the Great Powers evidence a readiness to undertake genuine 
negotiation — not in a — of appeasement — but with enlightened self-interest 
and common sense on all sides. 

Measures for collective self-defence and regional remedies of other kinds are 
at best interim measures, and cannot alone bring any reliable security from the 
prospect of war. The one common undertaking and universal instrument of the 

at majority of the human race is the United Nations. A patient, constructive 
ong-term use of its potentialities can bring a real and secure peace to the world. 
I am certain that such an effort will have the active interest and support of the 
smaller Member States, who have much to contribute in the conciliation of Big 
Power differences and in the development of constructive and mutually advan- 
tageous political and economic co-operation. 

I therefore venture to suggest certain points for consideration in the formula- 
tion of a 20-year United Nations Peace Program. Certain of these points call for 
urgent action. Others are of a long-range nature, requiring continued effort over 
the next 20 years. I shall not discuss the problems of the peace settlements for 
Austria, Germany and Japan — because the founders of the United Nations in- 
dicated that the peace settlements should be made separately from the United 
Nations. But I believe that the progress of a United Nations Peace Program such 
as is here suggested will help to bring these settlements far closer to attainment. 

1. Inauguration of periodic meetings of the Security Council, attended by 
foreign ministers, or heads or other members of governments, as provided by the 
United Nations Charter and the rules of procedure; — with further devel- 
opments and use of other United Nations machinery for negotiation, mediation 
and conciliation of international disputes. 

The periodic meetings of the Security Council provided for in Article 28 of 
the Charter have never been held. Such periodic meetings should be held semi- 
annually, beginning with one in 1950. In my opinion, they should be used for a 
general review at a high level of outstanding issues in the United Nations, par- 
ticularly those that divide the Great Powers. They should not be expected to pro- 
duce great decisions every time; they should be used for consultation — much 


1 United Nations Bulletin, VIII, June 15, 1950. 
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| 


of it in private — for efforts to gain ground toward agreement on questions at | 


issue, to clear up misunderstandings, to prepare for new initiatives that may im. 
— the chances for definitive agreement at later meetings. They should be 

eld away from Headquarters as a general rule, in Geneva, the capitals of the 
Permanent Members and in other regions of the world. 


Further development of the resources of the United Nations for mediation | 


and conciliation should be undertaken, including re-establishment of the regular 
practice of private consultations by the representatives of the five Great Powers, 
and a renewed effort to secure agreement by all the Great Powers on limitations 
on the use of the veto power in the pacific settlement procedures of the Security 
Council. 

2. A new attempt to make progress toward establishing an international con- 


trol system for atomic energy that will be effective in preventing its use for war | 


and promoting its use for peaceful purposes. 
We cannot hope for any quick or easy solution of this most difficult problem 
of atomic energy control. The only way to find out what is possible is to resume 


negotiation in line with the directive of the General Assembly last fall “to explore | 


all possible avenues and examine all concrete suggestions with a view to determ- 
ining what might lead to an agreement.” Various suggestions for finding a basis 


for a fresh approach have been put forward. One possibility would be for the 


Security Council to instruct the Secretary-General to call a conference of scien- 
tists whose discussions might provide a reservoir of new ideas on the control ot 
weapons of mass destruction and the promotion of peaceful uses of atomic energy 
that could thereafter be explored in the United Nations Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. Or, it may be that an interim agreement could be worked out that would at 
least be some improvement on the present situation of an unlimited atomic arms 
race, even though it did not afford security. There are other possibilities for pro- 
viding the basis for a new start; every possibility should be explored. 

3. A new approach to the me of bringing the armaments race under con- 
trol, not only in the field of atomic weapons, but in other weapons of mass 
destruction and in conventional armaments. 

Here is another area where it is necessary to re-activate negotiation and to 


a, 


make new efforts at finding some area of common ground. It must be recognized | 


that up to now there has been virtually a complete failure here and that the im- 
mediate prospects seem poor indeed. Clearly disarmament requires an atmos- 
phere of confidence in which political disputes are brought nearer to solution. 
But it is also true that any progress at all towards agreement on the regulation of 
armaments of any kind would help to reduce cold war tensions and thus assist 
in the adjustment of or disputes. Negotiation on this problem should not be 
deferred until the other great political problems are oe | but should go hand- 
in-hand with any effort to reach political settlements. 

4. A renewal of serious efforts to reach agreement on the armed forces to be 
made available under the Charter to the Security Council for the enforcement of 
its decisions. 

A new approach should be made towards resolving existing differences on the 


size, location and composition of the forces to be pledged to the Security Council _ 
under Article 43 of the Charter. Basic political difficulties which may delay a final | 
solution should not be permitted to stand in the way of some sort of an interim | 


accord for a small force sufficient to prevent or stop localized outbreaks threaten- 
ing international peace. The mere existence of such a force would greatly enhance 
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‘ions at | _ the ability of the Security Council to bring about peaceful settlements in most 
nay im. | _of the cases which are likely to come before it. 

wuld be | 5. Acceptance and application of the principle that it is wise and right to 
- of the | proceed as rapidly as possible toward universality of membership. 

Fourteen nations are now awaiting admission to the United Nations. In the 
diation | interests of the — of these countries and of the United Nations, I believe 
regular they should all be admitted, as well as other countries which will attain their in- 
Powers, dependence in the future. It should be made clear that Germany and Japan would 
itations also be admitted as soon as the peace treaties have been completed. 


‘ecurity 6. A sound and active program of technical assistance for economic develop- 
ment and encouragment of broad scale capital investment, using all appropriate 

1al con- | private, governmental and inter-governmental resources. 

for war | A technical assistance program is in its beginnings, assisted by the strong > 
port of the President of the United States. Its fundamental purpose is to enable 

roblem the le of the under-developed countries to raise their standard of living 


resume peacefully by specific and practicable measures. It should be a continuing and 
explore | expanding program for the next 20 years and beyond, carried forward with the 
determ- co-operation of all Member Governments, largely through the United Nations 
a basis and the Specialized Agencies, with mutual benefical programs planned and 
for the , executed on a basis of equality rather than on a basis of charity. Through this 


f scien- means the opportunities can be opened up for capital investment on a large and 

ntrol ot expanding scale. Here lies one of our best hopes for combating the dangers and 

energy costs of the cold war. 

‘ommis- 7. More vigorous use by all Member Governments of the Specialized Agencies 

vould at of the United Nations to promote, in the words of the Charter, “higher standards 

ic arms of living, full employment and conditions of economic and social progress.” 

for pro- The great potentialities of the Specialized Agencies to participate in a long- 
range program aimed at drastically reducing the economic and social causes of 

Jer con- war, can be realized by more active support from all Governments, including the 

of mass | membership of the Soviet Union in some or all of the Agencies to which it does 


not now belong. The expansion of world trade which is vital to any long-range 
and to effort for world betterment requires the early ratification of the Charter of the 
ognized | International Trade Organization. 
the im- | 8. Vigorous and continued development of the work of the United Nations 


-atmos- for wider observance and respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms 
solution. + throughout the world. 
ation of It is becoming evident that the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 


us assist | adopted by the General Assembly in 1948 without a dissenting vote, is destined 
J not be to become one of the great documents of history. The United Nations is now en- 
o hand =—« gaged on a program that will extend over the next 20 years — and beyond — to 
| secure the extension and wider observance of the political, econo: .ic and social 
es tobe ‘Tights there set down. Its success needs the active support of all Governments. 
ment of 9. Use of the United Nations to promote, by peaceful means instead of by 
force, the advancement of dependent, colonial or semi-colonial peoples, towards 
sonthe 2 place of equality in the wo fa. 
Council | The great changes which have been taking place since the end of the war 
y afinal | among the peoples of Asia and Africa must be kept within peaceful bounds b 
“jnterim , Using the universal framework of the United Nations. The old relationships will 
hreaten- | have to be replaced with new ones of equality and fraternity. The United Nations 
enhance __ iS the instrument capable of bringing such a transition to pass without violent up- 
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heavals and with the best prospect of bringing long-run economic and political | 
benefits to all nations of the world. 

10. Active and systematic use of all the powers of the Charter and all the ma. 
chinery of the United Nations to speed up the development of international law 
towards an eventual enforceable world law for a universal world society. 

These three last points deal with programs already under way to carry out im. , 
seen principles of the United Nations Charter. They respond to basic human 

esires and aspirations and co-ordinated efforts by all Governments to further 
these programs are indispensable to the eventual peaceful stabilization of in. 
ternational relations. There are many specific steps which need to be taken for 
example, under Point 10, ratification of the Genocide Convention, greater use of 
the International Court of Justice, and systematic development and codification 
of international law. More important is that Governments should give high pri- 
ority in their national policies to the continued support and development of these 
ideals which are at the foundation of all striving of the peoples for a better world, 

What is here suggested is only an outline of preliminary proposals for a pro- 
gram; much more development wil! be needed. It is self-evident that every step 
mentioned, every proposal made, will require careful and detailed, even laborious 
preparation, negotiation and administration. It is equally self-evident that the 
necessary measure of agreement will be hard to realize most of the time, and _ 
even impossible some of the time. Yet the world can never accept the thesis of 
despair — the thesis of irrevocable and irreconcilable conflict. 


2. Resolution on the Korean Question Adopted by the Security 
Council, June 25, 1950.? 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


Recalling the finding of the General Assembly in its resolution of 21 October 
1949 that the Government of the Republic of Korea is a lawfully established 
Government “having effective control and juridiction over that part of Korea 
where the United Nations Temporary Commission on Korea was able to observe 
and consult and in which the great majority of the people of Korea reside; and_ 
that this Government is based on elections which were a valid expression of the 
free will of the electorate of that part of Korea and which were dbaieved by the 
ga | Commission; and that this is the only such Government in Korea’; 

Mindful of the concern expressed by the General Assembly in its resolutions ' 
of 12 December 1948 and 21 October 1949 of the consequences which might 
follow unless member states refrained from acts derogatory to the results sought | 
to be achieved by the United Nations in bringing about the complete indeper- 
dence and unity of Korea; and the concern expressed that the situation described 
by the United Nations Commission on Korea in its report menaces the safety and 
well-being of the —— of Korea and of the people of Korea and might lead 
to open military conflict there; 

Noting with grave concern the armed attack upon the Republic of Korea by 
torces from North Korea, 


Determines that this action constitutes a breach of the peace. | 
1. Cats for the immediate cessation of hostilities; and 


2 Document S/1501. 
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Cauts upon the authorities of North Korea to withdraw forthwith their armed 
forces to the thirty-eighth parallel. 

2. Requests the United Nations Commission on Korea (a) to communicate 
its fully considered recommendations on the situation with the least possible de- 
lay; (b) to observe the withdrawal of the North Korean forces to the thirty-eighth 
parallel; and (c) to keep the Security Council informed on the execution of this 
resolution. 

8. Cats upon all members to render = assistance to the United Nations 
in the execution of this resolution and to refrain from giving assistance to the 
North Korean authorities. 


3. Statement by the President of the United States (Truman) on 
the Korean Question, June 27, 1950. * 


In Korea the government forces, which were armed to prevent border raids 
and to preserve internal security, were attacked by invading forces from North 
Korea. The Security Council of the United Nations called upon the invading 
troops to cease hostilities and to withdraw to the 38th parallel. This they have 
not done, but, on the contrary, have pressed the attack. The Security Council 
called upon all members of the United Nations to render every assistance to the 
United Nations in the execution of this resolution. 

In these circumstances, I have ordered United States air and sea forces to give 
the Korean Government troops cover and support. 

The attack upon Korea makes it plain beyond all doubt that communism has 
passed beyond the use of subversion to conquer independent nations, and will 
now use armed invasion and war. 

It has defied the orders of the Security Council of the United Nations issued 
to preserve international peace and security. In these circumstances, the occu- 
pation of Formosa by Communist forces would be a direct threat to the security 
of the Pacific area and to United States forces performing their lawful and neces- 
sary functions in that area. 

Accordingly, I have ordered the Seventh Fleet to prevent any attack on For- 
mosa. As a corollary of this action, I am calling upon the Chinese Government 
on Formosa to cease all air and sea operations against the mainland. The Seventh 
Fleet will see that this is done. The determination of the future status of Formosa 
must await the restoration of security in the Pacific, a peace settlement with 
Japan, or consideration by the United Nations. 

Ihave also directed that United States forces in the Philippines be strength- 
ened and that military assistance to the Philippine Government be accelerated. 

I have similarly directed acceleration in the furnishing of military assistance 
to the forces of France and the associated states in Indo-China and the dispatch 
of a military mission to provide close working relations with those forces. 

I know that all members of the United Nations will consider carefully the con- 
sequences of this latest aggression in Korea in defiance of the Charter of the 
United Nations. A return to the rule of force in international affairs would have 
far-reaching effects. The United States will continue to uphold the rule of law. 

Ihave instructed Ambassador Austin, as the representative of the United States 
to the Security Council, to report these steps to the council. 


8 New York Times, June 28, 1950. 
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4. Resolution on the Korean Question Adopted by the Security 
Council, June 27, 1950. + 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


Having determined that the armed attack upon the Republic of Korea by 
forces from North Korea constitutes a breach of the peace, 

Having called for an immediate cessation of hostilities, and 

Having called upon the authorities of North Korea to withdraw forthwith their 
armed forces to the Thirty-eighth Parallel, and 

Having noted from the report of the United Nations Commission for Korea 
that the authorities in North Korea have neither ceased hostilities nor withdrawn 
their armed forces to the Thirty-eighth Parallel, and that urgent military meas- 
ures are required to restore international peace and security, and 

Having noted the appeal from the Republic of Korea to the United Nations 
for immediate and effective steps to secure peace and security, 

RECOMMENDs that the members of the United Nations furnish such assistance 
to the Republic of Korea as may be necessary to repel the armed attack and to 
restore international peace and security in the area. 


5. Exchange of Notes between the United States Ambassador in 
Moscow (Kirk) and the Deputy Foreign Minister of the Soviet Union 
(Gromyko ) Concerning the Korean Situation.* 


a) Text of United States Note, June 27, 1950. 


My Government has instructed me to draw your attention to the fact that the 
North Korean troops have crossed the Thirty-eighth Parallel and have invaded 
the territory of the Republic of Korea at several points with large forces. 


/ 


| 
| 


The refusal of the Soviet representative to take part in the meeting of the Se- | 


curity Council of the U.N. on June 25, despite the clear threat to the peace and 
the obligation which the Charter places on a member of the Security Council, 
compels the United States Government to draw the attention of the Government 
of the U.S.S.R. to this question directly. 

In view of the generally known fact of the close relations between the U.S.S.R. 
and the North Korean regime, the United States Government asks for an assur- 
ance that the U.S.S.R. will not take upon itself the responsibility for this unpro- 
voked and unjustified attack and that it will use its influence with the North Ko- 
rean authorities toward immediate withdrawal of their invading forces. 


b) Text of Soviet Union Note, June 29, 1950. 


In connection with the declaration of the U.S. Government which you handed 
over on June 27, the Soviet Government has instructed me to declare the follow- 
ing: 

According to reliable data of the Soviet Government, the events which are 
going on in Korea were provoked by the attack of the troops of the South Korean 


| 
| 


uuthorities on the frontier areas of Northern Korea. Therefore, the responsibility _ 


of these events lies with the South Korean authorities and with those who stand 
behind them. 


4Document S$ /1511. 5 As reported in New York Times, June 30, 
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As is known, the Soviet Government withdrew its troops from Korea earlier 
than did the U.S. Government and thereby confirmed its traditional principle 
of non-interference in the internal affairs of other states. The Soviet Government 
holds now also to the principle of the inadmissibility of the interference of foreign 
powers in the internal affairs of Korea. 

It is not true that the Soviet Government refused to take part in the meetings 
of the Security Council; however much it desires it, it was impossible for the 
Soviet Government to take part in the meetings of the Security Council since by 
virtue of the attitude of the U. S. Government, the permanent member of the 
Security Council — China — was not admitted to the Council, which made it 
impossible for the Security Council to take decisions which have legal force. 


6. Statement by Henri Laugier, Assistant Secretary-General for 
the United Nations Department of Social Affairs on the Covenant of 
Human Rights, April 13, 1950.° 


It is a pleasure to welcome to Lake Success the representatives of non-govern- 
mental organizations on the occasion of the sixth session of the Commission on 
Human Rights. 

I would like to tell you how timely your visit is today and how much those 
who are permanently engaged in the defence of human rights look to you for sup- 
port. For you can speak for hundreds of thousands, yes millions of persons for 
whom human rights and human freedoms are a daily concern. For rights and free- 
dom are not mere abstract ideas. It is the exercise of these rights and freedoms, 
it is the respect shown to them or their violations which colours our daily life. 
Freedom of speech for all means that a man or woman may at any time, in any 
place, freely speak his mind without fear of intervention by the police or by 
any other individual or group of a contrary opinion. Freedom of association for 
all means that a man or woman may join a trade union or an association without 
fear of dismissal from employment or being thrown into jail. Equality before 
the law for all means that men, women and children living in a community may 
live their lives of free men in perfect safety, without being subjected to discrimi- 
nation, whether their skin be black or brown or white and whether they be 
Catholic, Protestant, Jewish or without religion. 

You who live in your countries, close to people who hope, suffer, struggle, 
you know that human rights are not abstract concepts. You may well remind us, 
in fact it is indeed your duty to remind us in the Commission on Human Rights 
who are engaged in organizing international action to ensure universal obser- 
vance of these rights, of this fact, in itself so evident and of such capital impor- 
tance. 

I am certain, ladies and gentlemen, that you fully realize how important is 
your contribution to the work of the United Nations. I am certain that you are 
fully conscious of the decisive part that you have already played and of your 
present responsibilities. 

If I may be permitted I should like to recall some recent facts, although they 
are doubtless still present in your minds. 

In the years preceding the Second World War a complacent world did not 
believe that human rights were a matter of international concern. While sensi- 
tive men and women were shocked by the systematic violation of human rights 


6 Press Release PM/1708. 
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in Nazi Germany, the leaders of States, even then living under a virtual menace 
from Nazi aggression, chose to regard this fiendish policy as a domestic matter 
solely affecting Germans. The war carried this scourge into all the lands invaded 
by Hitler’s forces. And those who dwelt in the occupied lands and those who 
dwelt in the lands still free then understood that the violation of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms in Germany had been an essential element in the 
preparation for war. They saw that the violation of human rights in one country 
jeopardizes the essential rights of men and women in other countries. All those 
peoples which combined their efforts to destroy the menace of Hitlerism resolved 
to punish those who bore the responsibility for these crimes and to take measures 
to ensure in the post-war world the international protection of human rights, 
President Roosevelt gave expression to this resolution in his stirring message of 
the Four Freedoms. They were proclaimed anew in the Atlantic Charter. They 
are to be found in the other great wartime documents — The Declaration of the 
United Nations of 1 January 1942, the Moscow Declaration of 1943, the London 
Agreement on war criminals of August 1945 and in the many great speeches of 
the leaders of the democracies. 

But, in spite of the hard lesson learned in those bitter years, in spite of the 
lofty speeches and inspired manifestoes, the final draft of the Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals — which preceded the United Nations Charter— contained only one 
reference to human rights and fundamental freedoms. Chapter IX of these 
resolutions provided that the new international organization, “should facilitate 
solutions of international economic, social and other humanitarian problems and 
promote respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms.” 

In the interval between Dumbarton Oaks and the San Francisco Conference, 
the peoples of the world had an opportunity to scrutinize and criticize the 
handiwork of the statesmen. To San Francisco came a great many representa- 
tives of various non-governmental organizations. Without official mandate of 
any kind they succeeded in convincing the official representatives of Governments 
of the necessity of expanding the original provisions of the Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals concerning human rights. It is true that they did not always get all 
they wanted. But what the Charter does contain on the subject is largely due to 
your efforts. The Charter of the United Nations refers to human rights in no 
less than seven places. In the very first Article it states that one of the purposes 
of the United Nations is “to achieve international cooperation . . . in promoting 
and encouraging respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion.” 

This is a victory of all mankind; even more, it is a victory of the common man; 
it is a victory to which the non-governmental organizations made a powerful 
and decisive contribution. 

By affirming human rights the Charter has done far more than simply raise 
the standard of battle; it has done more than rouse the conscience of mankind. 
It has laid the foundations of a plan of human rights, conceived, drawn up and 
put into effect as a part of the greatest and most widespread attempt at inter- 
national co-operation of all times. The first part of that plan, and until now the 
the most important, has been the drafting and adoption of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. 

The rights, affirmed by the Charter in general terms, have been laid down in 
details and defined in that great instrument on which hundreds of men and 
women laboured with patience, wisdom and audacity for nearly three years. 
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When it was adopted in Paris on 10 December 1948, it met with the approval of 
forty-eight nations and not a single voice was raised in dissent. For the first 
time in history a complete system of human rights was given international recog- 
nition. No longer did an individual need to search in vain beyond the confines 
of his own country when his rights were endangered. No longer could a nation 
claim that the rights of its citizens were no concern of any superior authority. 
The Universal Declaration of Human Rights constituted a clear refutation of 
the concept of the absolute supremacy of the State. 

The Universal Declaration of Human Rights has distilled from the accumula- 
tion of centuries of human suffering and resistance, the idea which has always 
been present in the conscience of humanity — and which has been confirmed on 
many occasions by its prophets and thinkers— that the mere breath of life 
entitles man to rights and freedoms. The United Nations itself has thrown all 
the weight of its authority behind this idea. The Declaration is a powerful 
weapon in the service of human rights. But it must be used. It is too valuable 
to be allowed to rust away in a museum. And it is for you to use it. 

The battle for human rights has now entered upon a new phase. The Inter- 
national Bill of Human Rights in its final form will have three parts. The 
Universal Declaration is the first part. That has now been completed. The second 
part will be a convenant on Human Rights which, when it has been drafted, 
adopted by the General Assembly, and ratified by the requisite number of 
States, will become a binding international legal instrument on the same footing 
with other international treaties and conventions. The third part will consist 
of measures of implementation. The Commission on Human Rights at its present 
session is devoting full attention to the drafting of the Covenant on Human 
Rights and measures of implementation. The importance of this task must 
be emphasized. It is a step which must logically follow upon the Declaration 
and lead to an international order in which rights and freedoms will be fully 
defined, guaranteed and protected by national and international authorities. 

This task, however, cannot be accomplished without certain dangers. We 
must face these dangers and see what they are. 

I feel a certain anxiety as I continue my account and describe to you the 
battle for human rights as it is now taking shape before the Commission. I 
should like you to take my account, not as that of an Assistant Secretary-General 
bound by his duties to a strict professional impartiality, but as the testimony 
of a man who has devoted the hon part of his life to the defense of human 
rights, who thinks that in his present position he must remain faithful to the 
line which he laid down for himself and that he would be failing in his duty 
if, when speaking to oragnizations whose action has been so important, he did 
not inform them in all sincerity, despite all the risks involved, of the grave 
fears which beset him. I shall proceed to carry out this duty, fully conscious 
of the dangers to which I am exposing myself. 

The first danger which threatens the success of our present course of action 
lies in the very nature of the task to be accomplished by the Commission. The 

ing of a convenant demands a precise and explicit definition of rights. It 
is impossible to undertake to enforce respect for certain rights without knowing 
precisely what these rights are. But there is a real danger that, in the process 
of the necessary careful and methodical drafting of legal texts, the powerful and 
far-reaching Bill of Human Rights will lose an essential part of its substance 
and the content of the Covenant will be small and strictly limited. My fear 
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springs perhaps from the fact that any European such as myself must still 
bear in his mind a memory of the torn bodies of men, women and children, 
whose rights were violated, and that is why I must point out the danger that 
legal considerations, however legitimate, may stem or in some way weaken the 
generous and humane driving force behind the Declaration, which caused such 
a wave of enthusiasm and hope throughout the world. 

There is a second danger which, I must confess, I find still more alarming, 
The conception of an international convention or covenant implies a certain 
restriction of national sovereignty. Or it might be better to say that an inter- 
national covenant presupposes that an international authority, higher than that 
of the sovereign State, will be invested with certain attributes of national 
sovereignty. It was this consideration which led some nations to hesitate before 
casting their votes in favour of the Universal Declaration, and this is the 
reason why many governments take a very cautious view of an international 
covenant. These nations seek, by limitations and restrictions, to retain within 
their sovereign jurisdiction certain fields within which no international authority 
may penetrate. In order to justifiy this attitude of excessive prudence in respect 
of international undertakings accompanied by no reservations, a virtue is made 
of agreement in itself, and agreement is sought for the sake of agreement, with 
all the inevitable consequences. Some say: We must not go too far or too 
fast because otherwise we shall never obtain agreement on the subject of the 
Covenant! Only a few nations will sign and ratify it. The natural consequence 
of this is that the Covenant must be limited, weak, mild, neutral enough to 
attract a large number of signatures. 

My friends, if this point of view is allowed (I do not say that it will be), but 
if it is allowed to influence the work of the next session of the Commission, 
we shall have a narrow and feeble Covenant which will be nothing but a faint 


reflection of the Declaration. Just as bad money drives good money out of | 
circulation, so will a weak Covenant rob the Declaration of the immense moral 


authority which it at present enjoys. This, to my mind, would be a disaster. 
And if this danger is to be incurred by the over-hasty adoption of a draft 
Covenant, it would surely be better to wait, and to postpone the final decision 
until such time as the peoples of the world are in a position to make an un- 
mistakable demand for a strong covenant in the full defence of their rights 
and freedoms. This is a serious matter for decision which I recommend for your 
consideration, and which is also a matter for consideration by the governments 
of members of the Commission on Human Rights. 

There is a third danger of which I am sure you are all aware. I refer to 
the danger of allowing to States alone the right of appeal against violations 
of human rights as defined by the Covenant. This fear arises, not merely in 
connexion with what may happen in the future, but from the attitude adopted 
by a certain number of States represented on the Commission, even though 
their representatives have made a valuable contribution to the drafting of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights and to the preliminary work on the 
draft Covenant. Those desirious of thus restricting the right of appeal and 
petition have certain weighty arguments in their favour. There is as yet no 
international machinery for the protection of human rights or the punishment 
of violations. Even when measures have been devised and agreed upon for the 
implementation of the Covenant, it will be some time before these measures 
really take effect. If, under the terms of the Covenant itself, any person or group 
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alleging or who even furnishing proof that rights and freedoms have been 
violated may institute proceedings, the United Nations and the machinery for 
implementation will be swamped. The number of petitions which have already 
reached us, before the Covenant has been drafted, is an indication of what 
may be expected. And if petitions arrive in thousands and it is impossible to 
take proper action, the Covenant and the United Nations itself will be discredited. 
That is the argument of those who wish to confine to States alone the right 
to institute proceedings. 

Certainly all these arguments are worthy of consideration. Neither individuals, 
groups nor organizations can expect to be allowed at once the right of petition, 
before the machinery for implementation has begun to function smoothly. 
And yet I think if an individual or a group whose rights have been violated could 
only institute proceedings through the intermediary of a State, this would be a 
travesty of justice. First, because it is often the State itself which is responsible 
for such violations. Secondly, the fact that one State brought an accusation 
against another State might create a political problem which would freqeuently 
obscure the issue as to the concrete problem of the reported violation and would 
allow the guilty party to escape without punishment. 

I should like to see, at this very session, the adoption by the Commission of 
at least a list of certain non-governmental organizations which would have the 
right to institute proceedings in the event of violation of fundamental rights 
or freedoms. Persons or groups who think that their rights as guaranteed by 
the Covenant have been violated would thus have at their disposal a legal 
means of lodging a complaint and of laying their case before the highest inter- 
national authority. 

I should like to draw your attention to a further aspect of the question. I 
merely wish to point out the inadequacy of a Convenant which would leave a 
considerable number of human rights undefined and unprotected. The Uni- 
versal Declaration contains two main categories of rights: the so-called civil 
and political rights to which the first twenty-one articles are devoted, and the 
so-called economic and social rights, covered by Articles 22 to 29. Several 
governments now consider that the Covenant should refer only to civil and 
political rights. They consider that these rights can be more easily defined, that 
they are more widely accepted and that they could be more easily enforced. 
It has been suggested that the present Covenant might be considered as the 
first of several conventions protecting human rights. Subsequent conventions 
or protocols to the present Convention might define and guarantee economic 
and social rights. 

This matter will have to be decided by the Commission; nevertheless, as a 
veteran champion of human rights, I have some misgivings in that connexion, 
for I consider that during the past half-century there has been a wide develop- 
ment in the concept of human rights, which has eliminated many of the distinc- 
tions between civil and political rights, on the one hand, and economic and 
social rights on the other. This development is reflected in many national laws 
which provide for old-age pensions, health insurance, free education etc. 

If we state that everyone has a right to life, we should also assert everyone’s 
tight to the means of subsistance — to food, shelter and clothing and to the 
means of procuring them. If we state that everyone has the right to an opinion to 

such opinion and to associate with other men, must we not also assert 
that he has the right to know how to read and write and to participate in the 
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cultural heritage of the society in which he was born? If man’s potentialities are 
to be fulfilled, national and international wage | should guarantee men certain 
rights which, as men, they require to develop their personalities fully. 

Never have the relations between human rights and international peace been 
more self-evident. A society which guarantees its members not only fundamen. 
tal civil and political rights, but also adequate security, suitable education and 
appropriate possibilities of cultural development will not be one in which 
nationalism, intolerance, expansionist aspirations and the will to hegemony will 
develop. But the society in which misery, ignorance, poverty and inequality 
are rife will certainly be a society in which hatred will flourish and where 
feelings of jealousy and envy will breed dreams of imperialism, hegemony and 
aggression. In such a society, civil rights will be obscured by violence and 
persecution; in such a society, war must be considered as an inevitable outcome 
or a desperate measure. Therein lies the importance of the promotion of human 
rights for the maintenance of peace. 

I have drawn attention to certain dangers which threaten the United Nations 
in its work of drafting an international covenant of human rights. I should like 
to recall, however, that the extent of the danger suggests and imposes the 
urgent measures which are necessary to combat it. If we succeed in avoiding 
the dangers which I have pointed out and in which serious threats of failure 
are implicit, we shall open the way to a great achievement. There is every hope 
of possible action and combat every one of the dangers that I have pointed 
out to you. 

It may be that the precision of the legal approach runs the risk of narrowing 
our concepts of rights and liberties. Let us not forget, however, that precisely 


defined rights, guaranteed by a covenant which is binding upon contracting | 


parties and is enforceable by international judicial organs, are the very founda- 
tions upon which the rule of law among nations must be built. 

It may be that the inhibiting attraction of national sovereignty may rob the 
Covenant of the necessary authority. Nevertheless, the nations which have 
established strong and stable sovereign States, in which the rule of law is a 
reality, can make the greatest contribution to international authority by vesting 
in it part of the sovereignty that they prize. These nations and all other nations 
stand not to lose, but to gain thereby. 

The Covenant might, and indeed will suffer if it is confined to the traditional 
civil and political rights, although no one can believe that freedom of mind 
and conscience has ceased to be one of the rights upon which the liberation of 
man must be based. If, however, the authors of the Covenant can integrate in 
their concept of human rights the economic and social rights which have hitherto 
been defined less clearly, they will lay open a new path to the future social 
development of humanity. 

There will be a great temptation to confine the right of petition to States and 
to eliminate the appeals from individuals and groups. That is a great danger, but 
if it is overcome, man will be given his first opportunity in his whole history to 
participate in fundamental rights and freedoms, based on the simple fact that 
he is a man. For a long time he may not be able to achieve the right of direct 
appeal. It may be long before the organizations possessing this right will cease 
to impose restrictions. But the principle will be established, the principle of a 
law higher than the law of nations, to which an individual may appeal if his 
rights are trampled upon. 
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For organizations such as yours, all these considerations set an aim worthy of 
achievement, worthy of your action and worthy of your struggles. The Covenant 
has not yet been cast in its final form: its form will not be final until it is adopted 
by the General Assembly. It will be moulded by the work and devotion of the 
members of the Commission, by the opinions of the governments represented 
on it, and by the opinions of other Member States, but also by the opinions of 
the representatives of the peoples of the world. Remember the part played in 
the past by your organizations, in drawing up the Charter and introducing into 
it important passages concerning human rights. Your responsibility is great. Do 
not pause on your way. The battle for human rights is a long and endless battle. 
This battle, which has hardly been begun, needs you to defend the law. In this 
battle, the United Nations has conquered certain key points. These achievements 
are still only starting points. You must be prepared, fighting on firmer and 
higher ground, to continue the good fight for the liberation of man. 


II. DOCUMENTS ON REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Text of Resolution Adopted by the North Atlantic Council, May 18, 
1950." 


The North Atlantic Council established in accordance with Article 9 of the 
treaty has so far only met twice at the ministerial level and on two other 
occasions when members of the Council have ben represented by their Govern- 
ments’ diplomatic representatives in Washington. 

But under Article 9 the Council is the principal body of the North Atlantic 
Treaty. It is therefore the paramount duty of the Council to put itself in a position 
to exercise its full role as the central and most important of the various organs 
of the treaty by taking the most effective steps to keep itself informed of all 
matters which fall within its competence, by taking the necessary decisions and 
by ensuring the execution of such decisions. 

A year’s experience has shown that on the political side the meetings of the 
Council have been too infrequent to permit a sufficient exchange of views on 
matters of common interest within the scope of the treaty. On the military side 
the strategic concept of the treaty has been adopted and a defense plan drawn 
up, and the corresponding estimate of the necessary forces is being established. 

e next step is to put these plans into effect by taking further measures in the 
direction of common defense, the division of financial responsibilities and the 
adaptation and development of the necessary forces. 

In view of this situation, the Council will in particular undertake the 
following tasks: 


(a) Study the inter-relationship of the various programs to support the plans 
for the defense of the North Atlantic area and ensure coordination of the work 
of the Defense Committee, the Defense Financial and Economic Committee, 
and all other bodies established under the North Atlantic Treaty organization; 

(b) Recommend to Governments the steps necessary to ensure that effect 
is given to the coordinated plans prepared for the defense of the North 
Atlantic area; 

(c) Exchange views on political matters of common interest within the scope 


of the treaty; 
1 New York Times, May 19, 1950. 
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(d) Promote and coordinate public information in furtherance of the objectives 
of the treaty while leaving responsibility for national programs to each country; 

(e) Consider what further action should be taken under Article 2 of the treaty, 
taking into account the work of existing agencies in this field. 


Eacu Wit Appoint Deputy 


To enable the Council effectively to carry out its responsbilities and to 
exercise them continuously, each government will appoint a deputy to its Council 
representative. Each deputy will be in a position to give whatever time may 
be necessary to ensure that the responsibilities of the Council are carried 
out effectively. 

In the intervals between meetings of ministers, the deputies, duly authorized 
by their respective governments, will be responsible, on behalf of and in the 
name of the Council, for carrying out its policies and for formulating issues 
requiring decisions by the member governments. 

To assist the Council in fulfilling its responsibilities the deputies, on behalf 


of their governments, shall select a permanent chairman from among their | 


membership. With the advice of the chairman, the deputies shall establish a 
suitable full-time organization composed of highly qualified persons contributed 
by member governments. The chairman, in addition to presiding at meetings of 
the deputies, shall be responsible for directing the organization and its work. 


Member governments will appoint their deputies with the least possible delay | 


in order that a chairman may be selected, the organization established, and 
progress be made on the urgent problems before the Council. The deputies, 


assisted by the chairman and the organization to be created, should begin func. | 


tioning in the very near future in order that tangible results may be achieved | 
before the next meeting of the ministers when the progress made will be re 
viewed. Without minimizing the importance of any of the points listed above, 


first priority in the work of the organization should be given to point (A) and (B). } 


The deputies will have their headquarters in London. 


\ 
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